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INTRODUCTION 

Mu<?ii rwUculc' Is tluull out to tin* author who 
writes tjf a poopk*, and a <’ouutry, whu’li hr lui.s 
visited for only a .sliort time. On tlie other 
hand, it Is llie uiuversal and .scnuid opinion that 
the history of an individual, or of a nation, can 
only he written imfMirtialiy t>y t»ne wl»o stamls 
apart, and at a <llstan(*e, atul who.se impmssioiw 
and opiniouH are not .sniothere<I l>y details tir 
preju<li<‘<*.s. 

“ tVIy waiulerin^.s in the Ma.st have been spread 
over t(‘n years, hut wtiat one jpiin.s in insight 
iluring a long stay on<‘ hises in the power t>f eon- 
veying. The most illuminating hooks <»n India 
have been written by fasiph* who pa.ss through 
.seeing everything with a fresh eye,” writes Kd- 
nuuul Caiuller; and what he writes of India 
might w«*n he supportisl by the evhlenee of surh 
writings as tho.se of h'oril, I>e Amiels, Dawson, 
naniinertoii, and tilhers. 




viii INTRODUCTION 

This is not by way of being a defence of my 
own audacity in this and other volumes, but 
an explanation. 

I imagine that a writer who knew the Rev. 
Mr. Skeat’s dictionary by heart would cease to 
write, and die of verbal suffocation. He would 
know so much of words, that he would deem 
them too dangerous to handle. A little knowl¬ 
edge may be a dangerous thing, but too much 
knowledge is often exile from activity. They 
were right in the Garden of Eden. 

A year’s travel may mean many years of pre¬ 
liminary study, steadied and corrected by ob¬ 
servation. I permit myself to say as much for 
the following pages. 

I regret that the list of the names of those 
who, by their friendliness and hospitality, have 
made even these slight sketches in the East 
either possible or profitable is too long to give. 
I might be accused, too, of gilding the frame of 
my picture over much. Edward Fitzgerald was 
much bored one evening m the smoking-room 
of a certain house in the country by the familiar 
talk about people of title. He said good-night 
and left the room. A few minutes later he put 
his head in at the door, holding his candle in his 
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hand, and said in a s<iknnn voi<a‘: “t knew a 
Ior<l once, but lie is dea<l now!” f should he 
sorry to oiler such another oj>p<n'tunily at my 
study door. 

Fortunately, tlu)se who ^ave me letters, and 
those who honore<l them, and many hosts be- 
si<les, are not of a <*Ius.s* wlit» l(H»k to the mention 
of their nam<*s fttr the assurance of my fet‘lit»g 
of gratitmle and indebhalness. The bm»k, such 
as it is, is theirs, and with it go my apologies to 
them for its unworthitiess. 
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TfiK wpcx IN TFTR KAST 

I 

ON THE WAY TO THE EAST 


I T wa.H k\sH limn a ecnitnry ago tlml, the mir- 
<'aatit* <{iu*.stion, “Who reads an Atneritmn 
hook ?” was |m)h<hI in Urn Hdinhurtjh itevkuK 
The lit't'iew was young, light-hearUHl, aiul eare- 
h‘SH of the feelings of others iti thost‘ tlays. When 
it was about Ui he issutal, Sy<ln<‘y Smith sug- 
ge,ste<l as an appropriate motto the line fr<Hu 
Virgil: Tenul Muntim nmlitnmur tu'cmt^ trans¬ 
lating it: “We eullivate literature on a little 
oatmeal!” 

N<ir Sydn<‘V Smith, smr any other Englishmiin 
at that time, dreametl that well within the een- 
tury tw(t hooks at any rate, hy Afneriean au¬ 
thors, tlealing directly with the British Empire, 
would he given a prominent place iti the library 
of every H<‘rious-ininded Englishman, (‘aptidn 
Mahan, of the llnite<l States Navy, and Mr, 
Lawrence Isnvell, president of Harvar«l IhiiviT- 
sity, hnv«* written volumes that m» Engltshmim 
cares to m‘gleet. 


I 
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What was playful condescension when the 
question, “Who reads an American book?” was 
asked, has become a criticism of English patriot¬ 
ism to-day, for no Englishman may pass by these 
two books when he studies his own empire. 

This marks a great change, but it is a change 
that is often misunderstood. These books were 
not written to instruct, or to counsel, the Eng¬ 
lishman about his own affairs, but to serve as 
commentaries for Americans, in the study of 
their own internal and external affairs. There 
is no suggestion of the sma,llest labial lapse in 
the grandmotherly method with eggs, on the 
contrary, it is a study of the old method, not a 
hint that there exists a better of which we are 
the inventors. 

This newly awakened interest in the affairs of 
Great Britain is not an attempt on the part of 
the American to patronize the English. It is the 
direct result of our colossal wealth, of our new 
territorial responsibilities, and of our enforced in¬ 
terest itt the policies, affairs, failures, and suc¬ 
cesses of the great empire. We can no longer 
avoid this concern in the empire’s affairs if we 
would. It is not an impertinent nor an idle curi¬ 
osity and criticism, it is a new burden. 

It is no longer a question of whether or no it 
is an impertinence for an American to deal with 
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the British Empire; let me he fnmk. siiu'e I have 
heeii {guilty, and explain that E at least, emishler 
it II necessity. It is our husimsss, novviulays. to 
know as much of the internal and external eon- 
ilitions of tin* British Empire as possible, utnl to 
study these eomlitious from an Ameru*au jioinl 
of view for our own hejiefit, even if for no otlu*r 
reason. Next to our own atfairs. the nlfairs of 
(Jreat Britain are of most importain'e to us. 

Shouhl (treat Britain lose India, lose the Sue4 
(anal, lose the supreinnrv of the sea, he<*oim* an¬ 
other Veniee, Spain, IlollamI, or Denmark, the 
one hundred million inhahitants of the Ihiiled 
States would (hid themselves with new nml far 
hejivier Imrdens. We are no hiu^<*r trouhling 
oursi'lves as to whether an Amerieati hook will 
lie reatl, sinee it has heroine a patriotie duty for 
the Ameriean who is hlessetl with the opportu¬ 
nity, to study the soeial, nmrat, and eeonomiral 
<*on<iitions of the very people wlni, less than ii 
eentury ago, gooil nalniaslly laughed out the 
<juesliou: *‘Who re.-uls an American liook,^'* 
'rimes havi* <’!umge<l: we havo changed. 

An inlelUgent pnhlie opinion ahotif foreign 
atfairs needs fostering in Ameruxi, for the time 
is not far distant when America will need the 
hacking of knowledge, experieuee, and of the 
travelled information of ln*r wisest men. h* meet 
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the problems that are evea now preparing for 
her. 

As an example, I might add, if I were not the 
friend and admirer of both Mr. President Taft 
and Mr. Knox, that uninformed diplomacy has 
“dished” us in the East. The suggestion com¬ 
ing from Washington, that the six great powers 
should control together the railway situation in 
northern and southern Manchuria, was received 
coldly in St. Petersburg and in Tokio, and with 
amused condescension in London, Pai'is, and 
Berlin. I was in the East at the time, and at 
more than one ambassadorial table it was not 
easy to explain our motives. It is the sane and 
the fair solution of a ticklish problem if we are 
to have an open door in China, but as diplomacy, 
as a means to an end, it was a lamentable failure. 
It drove Russia and Japan together, and on the 
fourth of July, 1910, an agreement was signed 
between them, which provides for “friendly co¬ 
operation with a view to the improvement of their 
respective railway lines in Manchuria and the 
perfecting of the connecting services of the said 
lineSi and to abstain from all competition preju¬ 
dicial to the realization of this object.” 

In undiplomatic language this means hands 
off in Manchuria, a sign to other powers to keep 
off the grass. 
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Thr .t;i}isine*Ji* nr** fmililiiijj nt rtisl a nji!» 

way hrid^f arrn.ss the \ al»t Hiv«T, nttil a hr«»a«i 
gauiXt* railway fmm fhciua* hi ^}uk.Ital. I’lii* 
liii?<staris I'otilfti! Hh* 'IVaii'i StlaTian Hailwav. 
with a hraiM'h lim* iVnm Huriti!! hi Mukihni, 
wliirh ha*! tliiH far iiiaai «»|«*ralt*«{ at a his<. 

ThH |.;rt<al vallwy, >tri‘frhtn}j ttj* fttiiu itu* Cinif 
t»f ami fh** fiulf of Hlao-ltmij ftir hiiuttwH 

of mih's. only iin|»ri»vi*4 nj^nmiltura! last • 

oliiiii'ry a»fl rUraji lalw»i\ wImVIi in at hand, to 
dfVfloji info It ifraiirytrowifu; h-rrihiry tnjnu! to 
tin* hnlittg of all .lajtati. 

If Mr. K«o\ had {waat v^dth inn on my h»rtnoin 
sunl tirtstimo jtairnoy thronidi llttH fair I;m.{, hr 
would not havr drraiiM'd tif that .lajt;m 

i(U*l Itit'.'Hia should sharo tlio’it* f'hint'".** '»j*o(}. 
with «»t!n>r rounfrir-., or a«!ndt a |iarliri}iatim,' 
intlurnrc in a land watnvd In Ihoir hlood. itn»l 
iuh) whioh flaw wm* jaturinj' mono). 

A .Hu^^i^oslh.n to us from Hr.nmo and Huida tm 
tin* ItJiirth ot Jid), n*tt, that tho) fdionld diaio 
in our hartlly ivon oji|atrt»mit), wmihi haro hoon 
ron'Hhlorotl h) in as fanfadio.d a. wa- tho |»r«o^ 
po.'ial «»f Mr. ICniot hy and .la|ian. 

WV havo liy Ihi'i ajjroonionl Iw-lwoon lluvaa 
ntnl .lujain n«i{ out)' oho,od tho door tut otjr>toho'i, 
hut wo haro put Huitlaud in a dilliooft podtiou 
WV ha VO dono oton moro than th.tt. Mo hau* 
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made it still easier for Japan to gobble Korea,' 
thougb sbe is pledged not to do so, and to turn 
her attention to the consolidation of her recent 
conquests and to the Pacific. Japan need no 
longer be uneasy in the East, and both Russia 
and Japan may now turn their eyes to matters 
of more serious import to them. Russia becomes 
free again to study the situation in India apd the 
Persian Gulf; and Japan may become less suaive 
in contemplating the exclusion of her citizens 
from Australia, the Philippines, San Francisco, 
and Vancouver. 

As a diplomatic move this affair was as ill-con¬ 
sidered and as embarrassing in its consequences 
as can well be imagined. If Mr. Knox had been 
in the employ of the Japanese government he 
could not have aided them more successfully. 

Our government was probably not kept in 
touch with the situation in the East. Our de¬ 
plorable system of choosing men to act as our 
diplomatic and sensitive antennae abroad, be¬ 
cause they have been successful in the manip¬ 
ulation of ward, city, or state voters at home, 
will ere long, and fortunately, bankrupt itself. 
Whether the reward-seeking politician likes it or 

^ This was written before the recent annexation of Korea by the 
Japanese. When I was in Tokio and in Seoul, I was told solemnly, 
by officials of high standing, that there was no intention of annex¬ 
ing Korea. 
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uol, \v<' must souii iiujiiu lu uppoint tm-u vvh<» art* 
trav<‘U<‘rs, linguists, atul mure ur luss stHaally a«*- 
c'ompHshed. if \v<' ar»‘ to h«*l*i our «»wu. m* «*vuii t»* 
know what is going <m in Imhh»p«* ami in the Must. 

Such commorrial, imlustrial, ami Himurial ills- 
turlnmoes ns arc mtw our lot in Amorim, an* duo 
to some oxl<*nt to tlio hu't that <»ur produotivo 
powers along many linos arc now groator tlum 
the (hunamls of honu‘ r«msufitpfion. t )ur agents 
ahrtmd, whdlhor amhassmlors, ministors, i»r oon- 
suls, have tin* now Imrtlon of hla/iiig the way for 
an inoroaso of our ftiroign trade. Hio host men 
that wo <*am g<‘t for suoh posts will lim! oompot' 
itors fnmi (Jormanv, Bolgimn, l'*.nglam!. I’Vaiioo. 
ami Japan, w<'ll wmrthy of their st<‘oi. 

I have not only spout a ymv in the I'Vr Mast, 
hnt 1 have also been hir a slnirt %‘isit h» South 
Amerieu. I <’ann<»t say lo<i tmu'h to my fellow . 
<’oimtrvmon of th<’ sms-e'.sftd lahiirs of the new 
type of men who are gra<hially, hnt -ill too slowly, 
hohig lompfetl int<» onr «!ip!omutie and<'ivil ser 
vi<’<‘. I have seeti many of th**rn now all over 
the vv<»rhl. im*n who are making this work their 
prof<‘ssion. metj who speak and writ** the lan¬ 
guage of the eoniitry they are sent lt», and nmii 
who can .speak and write their own, men who 
ropr(‘seiit tin* I'nittsl States worthily, I haie 
also M«*e!i tin* less wt»rlhy lunl seen at rhm* 
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quarters the harm they do. I regi’et that I must 
forbear to mention names, but if the people of 
the United States knew what I know of the mere 
dollar and cents gained for them, to mention 
nothing else, by the better-class men of our new 
civil service, and by the men representing us 
these days in the great capitals, they would wreck 
the reputation of any man, or any party, which 
attempted to revert to the spoils system in the 
appointment of our civil servants- abroad. It 
should be considered a misdemeanor to appoint 
men to these posts in payment of services ren¬ 
dered to persons or parties at home. I take it 
that the accomplished and scholarly Mr. Knox 
knows this already, and he could spare his fellow- 
countrymen unnecessary humiliation if he would 
always act upon it. 

At the beginning of the last century the West 
Indies were responsible for one-fourth of all 
British commerce. The sugar of the West Ind¬ 
ian Islands, and the colonies of Spain, were in 
those days what the valleys of Manchuria and 
tlie Eastern question are to-day. Great Britain 
was our rival at our own doors. To-day she has 
practically withdrawn her fleet from the Carib¬ 
bean Sea. 

It is acknowledged by everybody except per¬ 
haps Germany, that the Monroe doctrine is not 
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a theory, l»ut a fact, with it fleet la'hiiul it. We 
liavc taulertakeu t«i <h> ju.stiee. lo keep the j>e;u’e, 
atui t{» safef^aaril property in South Auieriea, 
largely through the goo«l will t>f tlie various 
.Htates there. We <lo this, for their lanieht aiul 
for our own, lest any nathm shouUl make it an 
exeuse for the u.se of foret' in that ix‘giou, that 
order Is lud prestawed tluu'ta and tiutf thendore 
their eitiwna and their property iieeil piaite**- 
tiou. This methoil of o|«‘iuug the door to a fi>r- 
eign military power has he<‘U .so ,su<*eessful along 
these same lines tdsewhere, that we eaiiiud afford 
to give the Himdlest exmise forsueh tut argument. 

I'hat Is the pith of the Monroe tloetrine, and 
what foreign nation has not adopted it, and 
fought for it in .some part of the worhl ? 'Hu* 
actual wonls <»f Presi«h*ut Monroe were: “A*! a 
prim-iple in whi<‘h the rights ami iut<*n**it of iHr 
lluitud Sfate.s are involved . . . the Vmerh'an 
continents . . . are hem-eforth not to !w rou’ 
.sidered as suhjei’t for futurt* I’ohmiii^atiou fo any 
Kunipean power. . . . We owe it. therefore. t«i 
eamlor ami to the amieahle relations e'tisting fm- 
twtsm the United Statt's and those pov\ers to de- 
elare that we .should eonsidur any attempt t*n 
their part to extend their s\st(*»Ji to any portion 
of this lunnlsphere as dHnger«»us hi mtr praee 
ami .safety.” 
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Americans must accept the responsibilities of 
the new situation whether they like them or not. 
They may not shirk the trust imposed upon 
them, whether for the present or for posterity. 
By our control in Cuba and Porto Rico, by the 
building of the canal, by the assertion that the 
whole of the South American continent is more 
or less within our sphere of influence, and by the 
taking over of the Philippines, we have made 
ourselves, to some extent, responsible for what 
goes on in the East. The Washington dictum 
of “no entangling alliances” is a thing of the 
past. We cannot play the game single-handed. 
We must have a partner or partners, and we 
must look on at the game of Eastern politics 
and policies, not only with interest, but with a 
keen desire to know which partner to choose 
when the time of choosing comes. Above, all we 
should have diplomatic agents in the East com¬ 
petent to advise us in such matters. 

One of the best-informed students of Asian 
questions. Sir William Hunter, wrote, just be¬ 
fore his death: ‘T hail the advent of the United 
States in the East as a new power for good, not 
alone for the island races that come under then- 
care, but also in that great settlement of European 
spheres of influence in Asia, which, if we could 
see aright, forms the world problem of our day.” 
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The inherited prejudices and quarrels of for¬ 
eign-born, or of parent-foreign-born Americans, 
must be swept up in the dust-pan of provin¬ 
cial national housewifery and thrown away, that 
America as a whole may profit. No man is 
truly naturalized as an American who persists in 
grafting his particular Old World enmities or 
prejudices upon his new citizenship. Now that 
we are taking part in the world game, no faction 
in the body politic ought to be permitted to im¬ 
pede our progress, to hamper our strength, or to 
confuse our judgment. 

Let Irishmen send funds to back a political 
party in Great Britain; let Germans make pres¬ 
ents to the German emperor; let Italians send 
thousands in savings back to Italy; let Poles hate 
both Czar and Kaiser; but let none of these en¬ 
mities have the slightest bearing upon our foreign 
relations or our foreign alliances. In them the 
Irish must cease to be Irish, the Germans to be 
Germans, the Italians to be Italians, and the 
Poles to be Poles, and all must recognize their 
fundamental citizenship, which is American. 
x4merica, with imperial tasks on her hands, can 
recognize no tribes within her own borders, 
among her own citizens. 

It requires no long disquisition, and no argu- 
• ments more convincing than the mere state- 
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merit of the facts, to show America’s changed 
position as regards the European and the East¬ 
ern powers. Manila is forty-eight hours’ jour¬ 
ney from Hongkong, Japan’s island of Formosa 
is fifteen hours steaming from our island of 
Luzon, and we have large sums invested in 
Eastern trade, in Japanese bonds, and we are 
preparing to assist in the building and in the con¬ 
trol of a railway which will parallel a portion of 
Russia’s Trans-Siberian and Japan’s Southern 
Manchurian railways. Seventy-five miles from 
Tokio, and at the extreme western point of 
Japan, is a wireless telegraphy station at Choshi. 
The steamer Korea when five hundred miles off 
Hawaii communicated wfith Choshi, and now in 
Japan they are planning to connect Choshi with 
Hawaii by wireless, by increasing the motor 
power at Choshi, which is now only fifty watts. 
This makes Japan indeed very much our neigh¬ 
bor. It may be added that Hawaii has, even 
now, three Japanese to one American, and Peru 
has a numerous colony of Japanese. Our great 
wealth, our energy, and our policy of an open 
door in China, force us to a participation in im¬ 
perial affairs, though there are those in America 
who, through geographical ignorance, or on ac¬ 
count of parochial notions as to international 
amenities, imagine that these enterprises can be 
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undertaken, without ample provisions for a foi*ce 
on sea and land to back up these pretensions. 

The people of Oriental descent, and of 
Oriental customs of life, number between 
800,000,000 and 900,000,000, or more than 
half the total population of the world. India 
and China alone furnish, India 300,000,000, 
and China 400,000,000, of this total popula¬ 
tion. Their imports are estimated at some 
$2,000,000,000 a year. The chief importers 
are: 


India.$450,000,000 

China .. 300,000,000 

Japan. 250,000,000 

Hongkong. 200,000,000 

Straits Settlements.200,000,000 

East Indian Islands.150,000,000 


About one-third of this trade is between them¬ 
selves, while roughly $1,400,000,000 comes chiefly 
from Europe and the United States. Sad to re¬ 
late, the American share is only about six per 
cent, practically all the remaining ninety-four 
per cent being supplied by Europe. 

The chief imports of the Orient are cotton 
goods to the value of $400,000,000, manufact¬ 
ures of iron and steel, meat and dairy products, 
medicine, drugs, and dyes, tobacco, leather, ag¬ 
ricultural implements, vehicles for transporta- 
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tion, and articles of household and domestic 
use. The most important item is cotton goods, 
of which Europe supplies ninety-seven per cent, 
though it buys its raw material from the chief 
cotton-producer of the world, the United States. 

It is not our intention to neglect this commer¬ 
cial opportunity. We have reminded both Eu¬ 
rope and the East officially, on several occasions 
of late, that we must be considered as having a 
stake in the East, and that our claims and opin¬ 
ions must be respected. In certain quarters at 
home our assertion of claims and our assump¬ 
tion of responsibilities in the East are looked 
upon with dislike and with distrust. After many 
months of travel and study in Europe and in the 
East, an American looks upon this expansion of 
interest and responsibility, not only with com¬ 
placency, but with the feeling that it is unavoid¬ 
able. Even if we were not in control in the West 
Indies, and in the Philippine Islands, our posi¬ 
tion as guardians of the Panama Canal, and 
as sponsors for the safety from aggression of the 
South American republics, and our position on 
the Pacific Ocean, force us to play a part in the 
East. 

A nation, like an individual, must grow or die. 
It is true that our first concern is with matters 
at home. How a man will run, how he will 
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think, even, depends not a little upon the con¬ 
dition of his heart. Our progress and prowess 
in the East depend, as is the case with England, 
upon our moral fibre at home. 

There are two respectable and useful influ¬ 
ences, of far-reaching importance in these days, 
both in England and America, falling under the 
general head of Social Reform, which are not 
without portents and promises of evil in this 
matter. One is a senseless and undiscriminat¬ 
ing charity, whether backed by individuals or 
ofl&cially by the state; and the other is a weak¬ 
ening of the willingness to accept responsibility, 
to take charge, to govern, to work out along 
big lines the national destiny, the latter being in 
some sort a consequence of the former. The 
Little Englanders, and those who oppose the 
building of the canal, and a ship subsidy and a 
powerful navy, are types of those who hang 
back in England and in America. It is a symp¬ 
tom of the weakening of the very finest char¬ 
acteristics of the race. 

The reader of the most elementary sketch of uni¬ 
versal history can tell of the cessation of growth, 
and then of the decay, of Bagdad, of Venice, of 
Bruges, of Spain, Portugal, and Holland. France 
is at the cross-roads now. Let the duties and re¬ 
sponsibilities, and the wealth and its problems. 
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come, problems by no means easy of solution, 
and the individual and the nation which stands 
up to them lives, or, shirking them for ease and 
safety, dies! In spite of all that is preached by 
the uninformed provinciality of the day, even by 
respectable men such as Carnegie, a fierce fighter 
for his own hand in other days, nothing is more 
disastrous to civilization than purposeless Peace. 
War against environment is the essential con¬ 
dition of aU life, whether animal, vegetable, indi¬ 
vidual, or national. The cow and the lap-dog 
are fruits of peace, useful and ornamental if you 
like, but not suflficient, not ideal. The cow is 
sacred in India, the lap-dog an idol in certain 
houses, but they are not a protection worth con¬ 
sidering. 

“La guerre,” wrote von Moltke, “est une in¬ 
stitution de Dieu. En elle les plus nobles vertus 
trouvent leur epanouissement. Sans la guerre le 
monde se perdrait dans le materialisme.” Joseph 
de Maistre writes: “Lorsque Tame humaine a 
perdu son ressort par la mollesse, rincr^dulit^, 
et les vices gangreneux qui sont I’exces de la 
civilisation, elle ne pent etre retrempee que dans 
le sang.” I am not sure that both history and 
experience do not prove him to be right. I re¬ 
peat, I am not sure, but I am by no means an 
advocate of war for war’s sake, and I am con- 

i : 
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vinced that defencelessness in face of the armed 
forces all about us is practically an invitation to 
war. 

He travels with eyes and ears sealed, who does 
not become convinced that this century is not 
concerned, as were the sixteenth and seventeenth 
with religious struggles, as was the eighteenth 
with the rights of man, as was the nineteenth 
with questions of nationality. The twentieth 
century even now is characterized by a strug¬ 
gle for existence in the field of commerce and 
industry. Peripatetic philosophers in caps and 
blouses, or in white chokers, or deputations 
of journalists, merchants, and members of Par¬ 
liament, go and come, in the hope of deciding 
whether there is a German peril, or a Japanese 
peril. What could be more hopeless The rea¬ 
son they are at sea is the simple one, that the 
German peril and the Japanese peril are just as 
much a fact as the law of gravitation. 

The man who jumps out of a window falls to 
the ground. No man who lives in the three di¬ 
mensions of space, with which we are familiar, 
can escape that law. No man who lives in Eng¬ 
land and America can escape the vital necessity of 
Germany and Japan to expand or to go to the wall. 

The trouble has been and is, that we are 
looking at the question as one of malice, of di- 
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plomacy, of choice. It is nothing of the kind. 
There is no blame, no right or wrong in the 
matter. It is life or death. For Great Britain 
and the United States, two nations already enor¬ 
mously rich, it is simply a question of more 
wealth. For Germany, for all Europe indeed, 
and for Japan, it is a matter of life and death. 

The phrase “Yellow peril,” “German peril,” 
“Japanese peril,” is unfortunate, for the word 
“peril” implies something terrible and immi¬ 
nent, The situation exists, but, as I hope to 
show later on in these pages, neither the “Yel¬ 
low peril” nor the “Japanese peril” is imminent 
nor of war-threatening danger to us in America, 
unless we provoke it by exaggerated sentimen¬ 
tality. I use the phrase because it is a familiar 
one, but I disassociate myself from any advocacy 
of nervous and self-conscious talk or action. 

To talk of friendly Japan, or of friendly Ger¬ 
many, however, is childish. No commercial rival 
armed to the teeth is friendly. 

Who knew in 1860 that Germany was soon to 
be the dominant power in Europe ? Who knew 
that she would defeat Austria in 1866 Who 
dreamed in 1868 that in two years she would 
crown her emperor at Versailles ? Who dreamed 
in 1888 that she was to be Great Britain’s rival 
on the sea Certainly no Englishman cried 
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“Wolf” at the appropriate time. WTat Eng¬ 
lishman to-day explains why Germany smashed 
Denmark, humiliated Austria, ruined France, 
defies England on the sea, squeezes Holland 
commercially, and backs Austria in tearing up 
a treaty in order to make a grab in the Bal¬ 
kans ? What childish nonsense to call this cry¬ 
ing “Wolf”! It is an insult to that great power 
not to admit that it is a very fine, full-grown 
wolf, and just now very much on the prowl. 
That is the fundamental factor to be remem¬ 
bered in any discussion of this much-discussed 
question. It is not to be wondered at that the 
nations whose lives are at stake consider the 
matter more seriously than nations which have 
only pounds or dollars at stake. 

Germany has a territory smaller than the State 
of Texas, and a population of over 60,000,000, 
and Germany can no longer feed herself. She 
can feed herself for about tw’o hundred and fifty 
days of the year. Wdiat about the other one 
hundred and fifteen days That is the German 
peril, and that, on a smaller scale, is the Japanese 
peril, and to discuss the question as to whether 
it exists or not, is mere beating the air. It is 
not in the least an ethical problem, it is German 
policy, it is Japanese policy, and in both cases 
forced upon them, and war is sometimes an in- 
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strument of policy. You can no more wall in a 
nation, cramp it, confine it. threaten it with star¬ 
vation, without a protest and a struggle, than 
you can do the same to an individual. Whether 
a TTiflTi will fight for his life or not is not a ques¬ 
tion, it is a fact. Japan has already given the 
lie to our advocates of peace at any price in this 
country by annexing Korea and occupying 
Manchuria by force and in spite of our treaty 
with Korea, one article of which reads: ‘Tf 
other Powers deal unjustly with either govern¬ 
ment, the one will exert its good offices, on be¬ 
ing mformed of the case, to bring about an 
amicable arrangement, thus showing its friendly 
feeling.” 

The reader will understand the situation bet¬ 
ter with these comparisons at hand. The United 
States has a population of about 28 persons per 
square mile, Japan has a population of 317 to 
the square mile, while Europe, with an area in 
square miles not much larger than the United 
States, has a population of 390,000,000, or a 
density of 101 to the square mile. Great Britain 
has a smaller area than Colorado and a density 
of 470, while England alone has a density of 605. 
Belgium is less than one and a half times as large 
as Massachusetts, and has a density of 616. 
Canada has a density of only 1.75. Italy is not 
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much larger than Nevada, but Nevada has less 
than one person to the square mile, and Italy 293. 
Rhode Island, our most densely populated State, 
has a population of 407 to the square mile; next 
comes Massachusetts with 348. 

Neither Germany nor Japan has created or 
fostered this situation. The mischief and the 
malice begin when they are accused of what 
they cannot help. But to say the situation does 
not exist is ignorant, silly, or sentimental, de¬ 
pending upon the person who speaks. Nor am 
I putting words into the mouth of Germany 
or Japan when I say that both Germany and 
Japan must find outlets for their surplus popu¬ 
lation ; I am only quoting such authorities as the 
Prime Minister of Japan, and the distinguished 
German historian Professor Hans Delbriick. 

The interesting problem to put to oneself is, 
how is the hydra-headed democracy in England 
and America, easy-going and money-making, to 
face Germany, governed by its wise men, and 
Japan, now as much as a century ago, governed 
by a group of feudal nobles, with the mikado, 
who is not merely obeyed but worshipped by 
the great mass of the Japanese, at their back. 

I made bold, not long ago, to publish a serious 
study of the internal and domestic situation in 
England; and the following pages attempt to 
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deal with the external and imperial relations of 
Great Britain, because as Americans we are 
vitally interested to know how soon, and to what 
extent, we are to be involved in imperial mat¬ 
ters in an even graver measure than now. 

Great Britain, with its 11,500,000 square miles 
of territory to protect, with its 400,000,000 of 
people to govern, must necessarily invite the 
scrutiny of Americans interested in the welfare 
of their own country. One need hardly pay 
heed to those foolish or sensitive persons who 
look upon such scrutiny as an impertinence. 

In 1907 the official figures show that the 
United Kingdom purchased $900,000,000 of 
food, drink, and tobacco in foreign countries; 
$850,000,000 of raw materials and partly manu¬ 
factured articles; $650,000,000 of manufactured 
articles. Great Britain, with its population of 
some 45,000,000 odd, is supporting foreign in¬ 
dustries, and enriching foreign nations, ourselves 
among the number, to the extent of $2,400,- 
000,000 annually. Her self-governing colonies 
bought foreign goods to the amount of $500,000,- 
000, and her crown colonies to the amount of 
$125,000,000. Here is a customer who buys 
over $3,000,000,000 worth of goods annually, 
and yet cannot find sufficient employment at 
home for her own people, who are emigrating 
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to other countries. Here is a customer who per¬ 
sists in fooling himself with the belief that he is a 
free trader, when his net receipts from customs 
are $1,402,500,000 a year, and his net receipts 
from excise are $1,514,000,000, or a total taxation 
of food and drink amounting to $2,916,500,000. 
In addition to this he has the highest, the most 
costly, and the most pernicious tariff in the world 
in his trades-unions, which put a tax on every 
laborer’s time and every laborer’s hand and arm. 
Men are only allowed to work so many hours, and 
to produce so much. This is the tariff which is 
ruining England slowly but surely. America is 
really a free-trade country as compared with my 
delightfully dull friend John BuH, who goes to 
the extreme length of taxing time and taxing 
energy, thus adding enormously to the cost price 
of everything he sells, and thus building a tariff 
wall against his own workmen in their attempts 
to compete with the foreigner. It is the most 
cruel of all forms of taxation. 

British railways also add to this burdensome 
tariff by declining to quote, as do German and 
American railways, low rates for goods destined 
for export. There is much criticism of Ameri¬ 
can railway finance, but what should we think of 
such a situation as the following? A German 
manufacturer can send goods from Hamburg 
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^0 Biriiiin.glia.iii vici London at a much, less rate 
than a London manufacturer can send goods di¬ 
rect to Birmingham. Ooods can he delivered 
in Birmingham from New York at a less price 
than from Liverpool. The British manufact¬ 
urer pays from twenty to thirty per cent higher 
freight rates on goods sent to West Africa, South 
Africa, Australia, and in many cases New Zea¬ 
land, than do German or American shippers. 
At any rate, this was the case as late as April, 
1909. It is worth noting in this connection that 
the railway rates in the United States are much 
lower than anywhere else in the world. The 
average railway rate per ton per mile in this 
country in 1909, was 7.63 mills; and the rates on 
the roads having great density of traffic, or 
handling mainly cheap and bulky commodities, 
are even lower. The average rate per ton per 
mile on all traffic of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
is 6.3 mills; of the Illinois Central, 5.8 mills; 
of the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern, 5.27 
mills; and of the Chesapeake and Ohio, 4.33 
mills; while the average rate per ton per mile on 
the railways of France is 14 mills; and on those 
of Germany, 13 mills. 

The cost per mile of American railways av¬ 
erages $54,421; of the railways of the United 
Kingdom, $273,438; of the German Empire, 
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$102,435; of France, $133,871; of Belgium, 
$162,236; and the present capitalization of Amer¬ 
ican railroads on a mileage basis is shown to be, 
by the most recent investigations of the Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commission, only slightly more 
to-day than it was twenty or thirty years ago/ 

As I write, in June, 1910, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is presenting his year’s budget 
in the House of Commons, and I have just 
heard that House cheering the statement that 
Great Britain’s next year’s expenses will amount 
to nearly $1,000,000,000, or £198,000,000; that 
between 1899 and 1909 the expenditure on the 
navy increased from $120,000,000 to $200,000,- 
000; on the army from $100,000,000 to $140,- 
000,000; on the civil service from $185,000,000 
to the enormous sum of $330,000,000, or an in¬ 
crease of seventy-eight per cent. Great Britain’s 
expenditures on army, navy, civil service, pau¬ 
pers, old-age pensioners, the insane, the feeble¬ 
minded, are a tribute to her wealth indeed. 

No other country could drive her workingmen 
to emigrate, could tax her productive power by 
trades-unions regulations, see her birth-rate di¬ 
minishing, and cheer her Chancellor of the Ex- 

1 “Waterways—Their L imitations and Possibilities.” An address 
before the National Kivers and Harbors Congress of the United 
States, 1910, by Frederic A. Delano. “Cost, Capitalization and 
Estimated Value of American Railways,” by Slason Thompson. 
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chequer as he cracks jokes on the subject of these 
figures. Nothing is put back into the sinking 
fund, nothing is taken off the income tax, ex¬ 
penditure has almost exactly doubled between 
1890 and 1910, and the national debt stands at 
$3,800,000,000, or $86 per head of the popula¬ 
tion. I may add that the gross national debt 
of the United States in the same year stood at 
$2,735,815,000, or $32 per head of the popula¬ 
tion; the national debt of Germany at $1,078,- 
375,000, or $16.50 per head of the population; 
the national debt of Japan at $1,162,074,850, or 
$25 per head of the population; the colossal 
national debt of France at $6,032,344,000, or 
$153 per head of the population. 

As an admirer of John Bull, I wish to call 
attention to the good health and good spirits, 
to the cheery, damn-the-consequences optimism, 
which this situation illustrates. 

Other countries are being taxed; we in the 
United States are being taxed, but we are bor¬ 
rowing on our motor-cars, our aeroplanes, our 
pianos, our jewelry, our luxuries, in short. To 
phrase it differently, and perhaps to some people 
more cogently, we are merely pawning our easily- 
done-without toys; but Great Britain, with her 
income tax at war figures, and her wine and 
spirits tax larger than ever, is pawning John 
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Bull’s coat and shoes! In the United States we 
have not even scratched the surface of our tax¬ 
able possibilities, while in Great Britain it looks 
as if Mrs. Bull’s shawl will have to go next, and 
they have dreary weather for coatless men and 
shawUess women in Great Britain. 

To the American who has heard overmuch of 
the extravagance of America and of Americans 
of late years, it is a relief to hear Great Britain’s 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer expounding 
jauntily an expenditure of a thousand million 
dollars. He and his followers evidently regard 
thrift as a dreary virtue. 

If an American returns from nearly a year’s 
journey through the Far East, where Germany, 
Russia, Japan, China, India, Egypt, and Amer¬ 
ica are all keenly interested in this condition of 
the British Empire, and finds the Imperial Parlia¬ 
ment apparently oblivious of these matters, but 
engrossed in playing a game on the steps of the 
throne, with a handful of Irishmen who represent 
four million people only, he may be pardoned 
for thinking it is business to tell his countrymen 
what he can of the situation. If your neigh¬ 
bor’s house is on fire, it would be silly indeed not 
to study the way the chimneys were built, dis¬ 
cover if possible how the fire started, and who 
was careless or who mischievous. He would be 
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a sensitive householder indeed if he considered 
such an investigation impertinent. If the Brit¬ 
ish Empire is not on fire, no one will deny that 
there is much smoke and smouldering both at 
home and in India, in Egypt, in Persia, in South 
Africa, and elsewhere. 

Oh, we have heard this cry of “ Wolf” so often! 
reply a certain class of Englishmen. Yes, they 
heard it in Spain, in Holland, they heard it in 
France shortly before 1870, and heeded it not. 
That fable of the cry of “Wolf” has done much 
harm, because it is misinterpreted. He who 
cries “Wolf” continually may be silly, but what 
of him who does not listen when the real wolf 
appears? Better listen every time the cry is 
heard than lose all one’s sheep. 

Colonels Stdppel and Lewal cried “Wolf” 
about the French army before 1870, and were 
met with the reply from the Minister of War Le 
Boeuf: “Nous sommes archipret — jusqu’ au 
dernier bouton!” and shortly after, Germany 
crowned her emperor in Versailles. 

There are several hungry wolves about now, 
and one can almost see the ironical grin when 
they hear those martial heroes. Stead, and Car¬ 
negie, and WilKam Jennings Bryan, telling the 
sheep; “Oh, it is only the old cry of Wolf!” 
One is tempted at times to agree with Herbert 
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Sponoer llial “the uUiiuato result of shioldiiio; 
uien from the elVocls of thoir folly is to lill Iho 
world with fools,” hut he lacks virility aud pa¬ 
triotism who succumhs lo that ('a{>uau lcm[)ta- 
tioTi. Sir Ererlcrick IMaiirice writes that of the 
oue hundred and seventeen wars fought hy Eu¬ 
ropean nations, or the United Stales, a<j;aiust <-iv- 
ili/ed powers frotn 1700 to 1H70, there are only 
ten where hostilities were pre<-eded hy a deekira- 
tion of war. 

Idiree hundred millions of (Ireat Britain’s pop¬ 
ulation are in India; let us go there and have a 
look at her biggest problem, aud at the neighbors 
of India in China, Japan, Manchuria, Siberia, 
and Russia. 

“The trin^ fulcrum of Asiatic dominion seems 
1,0 me iner(>asingly to li(‘ in the Fnupire of Hin¬ 
dustan. 'Fhe s('eret of the mastery of the worhl 
is, if they otdy knew it, in the possession of the 
British peo|)l('.” So writes Ia»rd Curzon. When 
one has trav<‘ll<'<l the Ituigth of the Me<literralU'an 
Sea, and then across it from Mars<ulles lo Fort 
Said, through the Suez (’anal and across the 
Arabian Sea to Bombay from A<len, one needs 
no conviming aud wovd<i listen lo no argtimenls 
to the contrary that (Ireal Britain, with India, 
is the greali'st empire lh<^ worhl has seen, but that 
(ireat Britain without India, au<l the military 
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and ti-ade route to India, would soon be a negli¬ 
gible quantity, a Spain, or Portugal, or Holland. 

To read through a geography is dull business, 
but to travel through your geography is enlight¬ 
ening indeed. 

The first thing that excites one’s curiosity is, 
that there seems to be little free trade in this 
journey to Bombay. The Peninsular and Ori¬ 
ental Steamship Company practically monopo¬ 
lizes the passenger traflSc. I was informed that 
there was some arrangement with other com¬ 
panies which left the P. and O. Company a mo¬ 
nopoly. As a consequence of this, British gas¬ 
tronomies have full play. 

I have eaten stewed dog with the Sioux Ind¬ 
ians in our Northwest; I have eaten indescrib¬ 
able stuff in Mexico; I have lived for weeks 
in the middle of summer on a war-ship off the 
coasts of Cuba and Porto Rico on canned food; 
I have, I believe, eaten rats in Manchuria; I 
have, alas! overeaten in Paris; I have labored 
with the stodgy, heavy food of English country 
inns, and no harm has resulted; but when I 
landed from that P. and O. steamer at Bombay 
my stomach was in tears. My fellow country¬ 
men wiU find it hard to believe, but it is a fact, 
that on that same steamer on her way to some 
of the hottest weather in the world, in the Suez 
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Canal jukI the Ked Sea» there was only one kind 
of mineral water he lta<I, and that only in 
pints! Can pig-heade<I stupidity go turtlier? 
The linen on luy breakfast tray in the umrning 
was, for the first twt) mornings, so hesinearetl 
and spotted with egg and <‘otlVe stains that I 
threatemsl to go to the eaptain. Remember, 
tot>, that llu‘ fares on these steamers are high, 
anti that we were tnivelling as tsmifortahly as 
the aecommtMlatitms of the ship ja*rmitted. Nt) 
wonder tliey arc losing their trath‘. Rut what 
business is it of mine? Why not go by st»iiM‘ 
other line? I will be frank, also, in my admlra» 
tion, and say that when I travel with my %vomen 
ftdk on the water, I am !iappi<*r to think that 
Americans or Englishmen are in <‘ommand. 
Both they ami I will have a fair ehanee, ami the 
American or the English <‘aptain will not be 
fouml among the save<l if their passengers ar<* 
not saved too. I am botmd in honor to add 
that the agent of this same P. and <). line in < ’nb 
eutla rtnalered me every serviee in his p<nver, 
for which I shall never cease lt> be grattdul, when 
I sought his good <»flie<‘s to help me in getting an 
invalid laune. What <lo focal and drink matter, 
after all, if one may eount tipoii €‘flirieney and 
kimlness in the hour of distress and dang<*r ? But 
even (hen. if it is m>t mv l*UHim‘HS, and tierhaos 
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it is not, to criticise, this is no answer to the 
hordes of houseless, hungry men that one sees 
any night on the Embankment in London, nor 
to the rapidly increasing hundreds of thousands 
supported by the state there, nor to the hundreds 
of thousands who are emigrating because there 
is no work for them. They have a right to ques¬ 
tion the muddling, unenterprising methods of 
those in control, whose sole gauge of food, drink, 
and dirt is a thirteen per cent dividend. 

Even as we leave the quay at Marseilles the 
three races — the English, the Indian, and the 
French — are exploiting themselves. The Ind¬ 
ians, three of them doing one man’s work, and 
physically awkward, are loading and unloading 
under the governing finger of a silent English 
officer. Half a dozen French girls between the 
ages of seven and twelve are dancing the can-can, 
as though they were in the Jardin de Paris, and 
soliciting the pennies of the passengers. 

A distinguished French physician has ex¬ 
plained the attitude of France toward con¬ 
scription and race suicide by saying that France 
is hundreds of years in advance of the rest of the 
world in civilization, and that the unruliness and 
selfishness and, as I should term it, their ma¬ 
tured frivolity, are marks of a higher civilization. 
Some of us call it decadence. In India we are 
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in skins. There too nmhition is tleiuh 5in<I tla*e«‘ 
hundred millions are powtTless in the haiuls of 
a few Kn^lishnien. Perhaps ei%'iliz5ition always 
ends hy giving up the prolilem of life its insolu- 
hle, and settles tlown to the stmlied frivolity of 
Paris, or to the eidin tlespair of India. 

Our fellow passengers are almost Jill Knglisli, 
with here and there a retmning Parsi merehanl, 
or a Prtmeh, (Jennan, or Amerieaii gloht'-trolter. 
Thert^ are also a numher of wjunen, some young, 
some of an uneertain, twilight age, who im* go¬ 
ing out to he married. 11 was tuu* of the features 
of travel all through the East, I found. On jd« 
most every shiji, under the wing of the eaptain, 
one met one or mor<‘ of these wonnui going out 
to marry men whose iluties dal not p<*rmit them 
to go in search of tlnur hrides. So far jis 1 csuild 
see, the proteetion of the <*aptain wsis altogether 
unnecessary. If mu* may jndgi* of the loneliness 
of the haehelors in the East hy flu* hrid<*s who 
go out to marry them, it must he tlisfressing. 
'Phere are more than a million more women than 
men in England alone; the women outmiinher 
the num in Seothiml also; only in frehind is 
Hiere anything like an «s{mdify of nnmhers. 
Sueh wealth of efioiee would lead, one would 
suppose, to a isulain sesthetie «ltseiimination, hot 
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apparently in these matters the East has the ef¬ 
fect of hurrying the white man, though in turn 
the East is not hurried by him. 

‘‘Now it is not good for the Christian’s health to hustle 
the Aryan brown. 

For the Christian riles, and the Aryan smiles, and he 
wearetb the Christian down; 

And the end of the fight is a tombstone white with the 
name of the late deceased, 

And the epitaph drear: ‘A fool lies here who tried to 
hustle the East/” 

So writes Mr. Rudyard Kipling, who easily sur¬ 
passes any man of our breed, in his power of im¬ 
aginative analysis. 

Tell me no more of the American twang! It 
is distressing, if you please, but having travelled 
many days in the atmosphere of the English 
voice, I much prefer the rank infidelity of the 
American whining twang to tire guttural, not to 
say catarrhal, sing-song of Anglican vocal con¬ 
formity. Some of the more piercing English 
voices may be likened unto diminutive steam- 
whistles suffering from bronchitis. 

He is a fussy traveller indeed who pays mueh 
attention to such matters as these when he is 
gaiTno; through the Mediterranean to the land 
of the Great Mughal for the first time. These 
are mere comments to put away in the card- 
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of mw'a hnun fur |»uM,sih|i* ftititru 

iTfm'urr. 

Wh»t uii .-it'ji if i-i! Friiigrtl !»)• 

Spniiu Frniu'f, Italy, Oiwru. Pur^iia, I’aK'.sfinr. 

Arahiu. W«‘ m* Ibu lun4 t»f tin* I’bar- 
atihs, of Musf.'i, .Iwtw. !Miilu«ni«a4, Alr\att4<T, 
Cn'Wkr. llmmtlial, Najiuluun. W«* .sail flirutt^h 
thi‘ rrliK«»«i,-4. tiu* law, Ihi* Itt«*rrtfttr«% Ittu art, lli«* 
trn«litiu»M tiuil rnlf4, i»ii4 r»4*% thr wurl4. 
Hm* art' tli«* IViilatourh, llu* INaliiH, Jj4i, iHu 
<{«w|K*b, t!w (»rt*fk 4r«tii« «ii4 n*m«*4y, tbr 
Koniii, the KpU* uf Aiihir, the Hlernture n«4 law 
«f the laitins luul the Ihiltiuis, »ii4 the 
of eomedieH. I hoi (,|iiixoti‘. If the Avon rf«|e 
tied into tlih sea, it eotthl eluhn all the |,tr«*ah-it 
tuinu's in litrrntnre. And uh.it a lifernry I'ainnt 
it is from Dun <,?nixote t«» the thirfeentli e!»;tj»trr 
of I < orinfhinns! 

We sail past Htniie, Athens, < ’artlia|.»i% ,.\|es 
Jindria, .lerusalem, Meerji,. and through that iwr 
r«nv blue rihhoii of the Sue/, < anal, whteh hinds 
touetlnu* fhi< erentest eitipire of them nil, thi* Itril- 
ish Empire, ft is the sen «d all the inted |«iifj» 
nsint as.soi’iatnui’H 4»f tin* world, Nt» onrN mem¬ 
ories are eompletr wiftnmf it. Not tu know the 
M<*diterr:me.uj and its aHsueliition'i is n*4 to Iw- 
edtieithnl. is »mt to he n m;m of the rent world, 
is not to know the hisfmn of the world, fur the 
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tides of this sea are the pulse-beats of the heart 
of history. We Americans are merely ethnologi¬ 
cal mushrooms in a grove of palms and cedars. 

At Port Said we are in the anteroom of the 
East. I do not intend to write a guide-book. 
Messrs. Murray and Baedeker have too many 
literary parasites already, but I must let the ink 
bubble occasionally with my personal delight, 
and perhaps to old travellers my naif enjoyment 
of every day of those many months spent in the 
East. I gazed at those Arabs at Port Said, I 
studied their sensual, and in many cases dia¬ 
bolical, faces with awe and interest. In Europe 
other white men are different, to be sure, but it 
is possible to account for the differences, to ana¬ 
lyze the differences in a superficially satisfactory 
way. But these human beings are not merely 
different, they are something else. 

That tall, naked, black man, with his head 
shaven, sitting in this broiling sun, which would 
knock me over in half an hour were my head not 
covered with cork and linen, and protected be¬ 
sides by a white mnbrella; this man, with his 
prognathic jaw, his shining teeth, his legs and 
shoulders looking as though they had been re¬ 
cently polished, his eyes with that clearness and 
sheen in them, as though they were swimming in 
some liquid, like a compass, he may be common- 
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place {o these other travellers, hut I lean over the 
sale aiul f^loat over him. 

I'his is the hloorl that slashed through F.urope 
and the Kast, <‘ryit»g that theirs was the one true 
(lOtl, and that IVIuhammad was his «tne true 
pwphel; this is the felhiw I hfoked at ill tiiv 
ilhistmhal geography many, many }ears agt> in > 
steiid ol eoiuinitting the text that framed him to 
tnemory. f <»an .sw Ihtwe vignettes now. I ean 
see the Malay with his pagcnla hat. the Indian 
prinee with his hejewelhsl turhun. the Japanese 
with his straw emit, the Burmese holy %vitli her 
huge <‘igiir, the Chinesi^ with his shaven forehead, 
and his pigtail, 'rho.se liahy lessons in eth- 
uology, how I should have dev(nire<l the text had 
I dreaimsl that one <hiy I was a<>luuUy to eat. 
and talk, ami shoot, and ride, ami visit with thoM* 
people, and ev<‘n take photographs id lh«*m %% ith a 
mai'hine thatwa.s m»t even invenl<*d in thi»st> iluy s. 

I makeuoupohigy for gazing at that boat haul 
of Arabs, iiuddhsl tiigether waiting to eiail, in* 
Hoating away liaving ihme th<‘ir <lny*s «.*rk. H 
is my tir.st real sipid the FnHt,au<l 1 am far mt»re 
<‘\eited ev<*ii than when I playisl my first game of 
base-hall in a real nniform, mnd<‘ in tin* sewing. 
i-oom; or when I man-lnsl up take a painfully 
atlenuatetl degree at llarvaril; itr when f maih* 
my first sja'eeh in pnlilu'. 'riiesi* are all «''s»nling 
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episodes, but now I am voyaging into the world 
from whence we all came. I am actually getting 
near the country where they invented Adam, and 
Eve, and Noah. In a few hours I shall see the 
place where Moses made a reputation as an am¬ 
phibious commissariat which in my boyhood im¬ 
pressed me far more than his unec^ualled ability 
as a law-giver. Moses, and Jesus, and Muham¬ 
mad were all born in this region, in this climate, 
in this atmosphere, yes, I am bound to confess 
that it was exciting. 

The best books on the East, as every one 
knows, are the Bible and the Arabian Nights, 
and yet I found most travellers were saturating 
themselves with snippity descriptions of monu¬ 
ments and places, with tabloids of history, with 
technical paragraphs on architecture and the 
ethnic religions, with figures about the height of 
this and the length of that, or condensed statis¬ 
tics of exports and imports, and the tonnage 
through the Suez Canal, and dates about the 
Pharaohs, and the Mughals. No wonder they 
see nothing, know nothing, enjoy nothing, and 
come home bringing a few expletives, adjectives, 
and photographs, which can be had for a small 
price either in New York or in London. 

The first thing to do in going to the East is 
to turn your education out on your desk so that 
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you OHU jiji'l at tho bottom of it, ami thrif you 
will fUul the Bible, atul the Arabian Nij2:htM, am! 
fhe(>*lyHH<*y,aml the llunbaml \‘ir|»il,am! ller«»«b 
otuH. and Xenophon, ami you will realt/»* v\hal 
a f(H>l you wt‘re not to luiv«* ibnadi**! more lime to 
them when you w<‘re awbal to do ho. (tuide 
lH>ok.H ean get you h> the Kaat, Imt they do nttt 
gel you inaide- It ia feeinnerament, that lamuta. 
not traiiw. 

It luuHt be nlmut aa iimuMing to viait the Kust 
with a dimly infonm*d eourter. iis tt» he taken 
through the Louvre by a page-boy from the Indel ; 
<»r to vWl the British IVIuwum. with the driver ♦»! 
the <>ab whom ytm hapjMUi to hail to take y«m 
there. Havisig been in the Bust, I ran only say 
to other travellers that I would not waste even 
a week’s time in all the Bast, with <»u!y the re 
sourees iif the average tourist at my eojnmand. 
It was tin* unslinte<l, and instmeted, and e\pe 
rieneed hospitality of the Bnglish in Imiia and 
(’hina, and of the .fapanese in Japan. K<*rea, and 
Mimelmria. that made my visit profitable and 
immensely enjoyable. 'I'hrougU them, and the 
native pHnees of India. I was given a univer.-jd 
passport, and weh-omed as a ehartered ami pri\ 
ileged guest, and the burden of my dtdit Ui them 
for that glorious year is beyond lighteiiijig bv 
any pinu* wtirds <*f mine. 
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Even these first Orientals out here on the 
fringe seem to say to me: Beware of the men 
who are ever itching to be doing something, who 
cannot wait. They must be cowards at bottom, 
afraid of themselves or of the world! And after 
these many months I realize that this is, to the 
Westerner, the disturbing message of the whole 
East, and I wonder if they are right. Perhaps 
there are two forms of fatalism, the fatalism of 
despair, and the fatalism of confidence, and there 
you have the East and the West, never to be rec¬ 
onciled. 

The first thing one notices on going ashore for 
a few hours at Port Said, is an illustration of the 
methods of that British race, whose most notable 
and admirable characteristic is their ability in 
the governing of alien peoples. An English po¬ 
liceman, in the uniform of the Khedive, protects 
me from the yelping boatmen, with the same im¬ 
perturbable good humor with which I am so 
familiar in Piccadilly or the Strand. His coun¬ 
tenance changes slightly under different circum¬ 
stances. When he marches alongside the ten 
thousand suffragettes on their way to the Albert 
Hall he wears the amused expression, as of 
one who feels that he impersonates there and 
then an unanswerable reply to all their shrillness, 
both physical and vocal. When he convoys 
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tmm tht* Bust Ku»l td llytU‘ J*ark !u* 
ii titnrt* HH'iiHH, Iml tiun-i* again lu* Uiokn. in hin 
*ilra4y. palinnt hwhImhhI. att uiwwrr. t'ven U> 
tUfin, On lilt* tM*at4auiUng at P«»rt Suul ha 
J 4 WHW iwm' !»4tr*Hl. »h of a man liwai <*f hrsiMhiug 
iwiiht tlifH, but hb bohavior in ovar tlia aama, 
'Hm* jotirimy througli tUa Sm*-/. ('anal. « din- 
tn(»n* of about tuu* Uumlratl inilaa, w ii .hIow 
oii«% m iva may mil wash awny thana bankn. 
«lttrli a«wl alglily million thillaw bt bniltb with 
Ilia awiwli of a bK»«nn»ld piograns. Watahiuan. 
aruiialting tibotil lhair ainiill liraa iil night. *loi 
Iha HlniraM oil both jiidaM. For tha tirat lima I j«a«‘ 
aaitiab iiatnaily at work, own brolhar.H to thont* 
Itarmim ik Hailay hwlara of my boybmHl. In 
tha ghira of tha Haarahlight. tlia Mtmly cla^art iiu 
biith .‘.i«ia*i of tha «-arml in mi brtjiht that avary 
now ami again oaa I’utahai a gUmjHa of a fox, 
jio kai, or i»)aun, ami all through tin* night oua 
haarx lhair niaH, 'I’ha uiniat'i. tha light, ami 
tha xtilluans ura all ditfaraut, all naw to tua. 
'I'ha Minnat.H ara xHUHat.*. of nhada, mthar than 
aolorx, and lla'roai|uavilla in right W'haii liaxtiva: 
**i'a Mint lax mianaax ijui m* i|Uarallant. lion lax 
aouhniri.*’ 'rimra in a kidaidowoiia briltiaiiay 
almul thana rloudlavx HUHxaM. a ^tabbing iit your 
aval with vivhl xhaft.'* and nhailax. with |4anty 
of oranga and |a»r|i}a and tirown in thaw, that 
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make me wish I were an artist, and which con¬ 
vert me at once to the truthfulness which I had 
disbelieved of many Eastern sketches. The 
light seems to be something you are looking 
through; and the stillness makes you lonely even 
with some one sitting beside you. The darkness 
comes down all through the East with incredi¬ 
ble quickness. You can read your book, and 
then of a sudden you need a lantern to see your 
way. The sun does not come up, or go down, 
it shoots up and down. These people live 
mentally in a perpetual twilight, but physically 
they are always in a blaze of light or in pitch- 
darkness. Perhaps they enjoy keeping their 
minds in a state of dawn, or twilight, as a 
protest. 

After the Suez Canal comes the Red Sea, 
and on the Arabian coast, about eight hundred 
miles south, is Jiddah. I have no interest in 
Jiddah, but Jiddah is the seaport of Mecca, and 
somehow the word Mecca reverberates in my 
brain. I have been wont to mention Seringa- 
patam, Kamchatka, Timbuctoo, and Mecca and 
Seoul, as far-away, fairy sort of places, that I 
was no more likely to be near, much less to visit, 
than, say. Mars. That comes of living in the 
West. But here I am, and I cannot get quite 
awake to, the fact. 
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.li.ldHlt. lotu itrtiKilly liJW the toiuh nf Kv4‘, 
'riwl imfimK'ie.'j iny in«»j;inuli»»n very mue!i. Nut 
th;it this tir.Hf Iniiuiiur iif the I'a^t thnilali/eH my 
ruther iinurtlimiuv h‘mj'tinjj me to 

the hkturiettl *ieee|ihmee i»f F.ve. My theulugy 
If HUHlwtlereti, hut I jim Iwumd to huv I have ii 
friemlly feeling fm* the imuginutive jtrulhneney of 
the limn win*. |ier!m|»j4, left hi^ immey tu hnihl 
• himh for Kve! It In at Iwwt a gotwl .‘^ehmding 
to eoHiitiijMilitati ehiirity, to he near t»eo|4e \v|h» 
re|»tttr to the loitili of Kve jw to a xaiietimry; 
Heti|»|e MO ealiii and mo nnfhirrMM| hy the wetter of 
the world, that they ignore the hievlriealile moral 
eoiifoMitm into whteh that lady h aia-iNwl. hy 
many, of having |4ungeil m. 

Later on I am to J»e the gneMt of a **}mrintiig 
Ka-Htern lady. Her Iligtme.H-^ the Begum of llhu 
ji;d, and ‘^In* it to |irei,eiit me nttli a volume of 
her traveln. Slie i>» a Muhammadan, and toM 
made Hje {dlgrimage to Meeea. In tlii» volume 
Mhe writts of .Ihhhth, and mentiotm the tomh »if 
Lve and writer "Lve wm the wife of Adam.*' 
it IM jiaraly/ing to Wevti-rn ortho«lo\y amt to 
Wi'-ileni ro«e»*it U* re.dt/i* ttmt tfd^ lady feeL 
ealled ttfwm to tell hi*r reader-t. that Lve wim the 
wife of Aflaut. It elearn the mtud <d a lot of 
nnderhruth wlnui om* realt/ea that in the K;mt. 
annmg the eight or nine hundred uullmiiM of 
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people we are to visit, one must introduce Eve 
as the wife of Adam, and even then be asked, in 
all probability. Who was Adam? How differ¬ 
ent must the standards be in a coimtry, and 
among peoples, where Eve is distant, dim, un¬ 
known! It is true that even among ourselves 
Eve wears but a scanty garment even of tradi¬ 
tion, but now I am to travel in lands where she 
has not even a figment of the imagination to 
clothe her. 

I begin to understand that all of us Occidentals 
are provincial, that we have overestimated our 
importance, our influence, and the effect of our 
impact upon the Orientals. I shall try to re¬ 
member, as I study these people, that Eve is 
introduced, in this other world as the wife of 
Adam. It is already becoming evident that 
many things that I have considered as of funda¬ 
mental importance have no significance here at 
all. All the clocks, and yardsticks, and weights 
and measures are different, or do not exist at all. 
We are going into a world where the best of us, 
no matter what our education and experience, 
can only grope about. We may have conquered 
the Eastern world, but, apparently, we have 
changed it very little. Our much-vaunted civ¬ 
ilization does not impress them, as we think it 
should. They look upon our civilization, ap- 
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|t;tr**«liy. ns Hit ulti'iujit In mak»‘ iitfu I’tnufttrl- 
iihlf, ill }i lift* whifh mi'll not In lavr. 

"'ilr F41.4 witli iwi* 

it#*r iitiisigrf Wfiiil 
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I T is because they are very sophisticated, or 
because they know the wonders beyond, 
that certain travellers tell you that Bombay 
is only the entrance to India, and not interesting. 
One can make some very accurate guesses about 
the people inside the house from the condition 
of the front steps, the cleanliness of the bell- 
handle or knocker, and the manners and appear¬ 
ance of the servant who opens the door. At 
least I am almost unconsciously in the habit of 
doing so, and one is apt to be more cheerful at 
the irawing-room entrance if the guardian of 
the outer door gives you a pleasant greeting. 
The British front door to India, or Govern¬ 
ment House Bombay, gave us such a pleasant 
greeting that we were cheerful throughout the 
rest of our stay, despite hardships and illness 
here and there. 

First we went to the new hotel, considered the 
best in India, but we were there for a very short 
time, for after delivering various letters of intro- 
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duftitni \vt‘ %vi‘rt* |>K»sit{»tly ttivtlwl to IttHnniit' tlit‘ 
gutsstft of Ills 1‘kot‘Ut'iirv llw (ourmor of Btmi- 
Imy. But nlmuly at tho liotol t saw many things. 
Along tlu* UsiIIh outshlc tho guost-rooiiH I saw 
litllo knots of niitivo sorviiths, in grtuips of from 
two to half a down, affording to tin* siw id thf 
innslfrH fandly. Ihnv litllo an linlian nffils. 
fVf« with thf gtiod pay of a s«*rvanl, was plainly 
evidfiit. 'I’hfy hml Ihfir hfils ainl «aH»king uton* 
ails with thfin, aiul at «*frtaiii hmm otto saw 
Ihfin fating, or akH'ping, innhllwl togfthfr tmt- 
aidf thfir iiuwIitN thior, 

Onr rtKntts wort* larg«‘ ainl idry. Thfff was 
only tin* nofosMury furnitttrf, no hangings, and 
iiur iiiwn hfiliUng was ust'd on thf \mls. Bvfry- 
body <‘arrh‘H !uh own hishling in Imliu.and «ml 
Half (hf largi* fsluhli.slmanit.'i of th<‘ govomna'iit 
otra-iah. infrywla-rf it is ufislfd. You iir«* stip- 
posftl t(» rarry y<iur own lashling \vitlt yon jo**} as 
yon fjirrv ytnir own ttiolU lu'ush. In tin* trains, 
nial thfro aro vary hmg train j«itirnfys, hy shtw 
trains, in India, in thf giifst lanisrs of thf itati%f 
priitfi's. in ratnp id funr>if always, and in tin* 
laitfls and inns, yonr own hfildiitg is a OffiN 
sity. lialffd you i*an s«‘arffly carry too innoh in 
India if you wish to hi* romforlatih*. All stots 
Ilf flothing, from fur foat.s to the thinufst limm, 
all .sorts of hats from a cap to a pitlidwliuft. ii 
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spirit-lamp, a folding table and chair, a small 
amount of tiimed or bottled food and a supply of 
mineral water for the train, a large supply of 
linen and underclothing, for one changes often, 
and the laimdry work is done by beating on flat 
stones. The changes of temperature from noon 
till midnight are startling. One must give up 
cold baths and take to tepid or hot water, and be 
careful, indeed, what, and how much, one eats and 
drinks. No alcohol before sunset, and very little 
then, and the plainest and most nourishing food. 

In this land, as large almost as the whole of 
Europe, there are only a few large cities where 
one can buy any of the luxuries or comforts of 
life outside the obvious, and what you need you 
must carry with you. On a large scale you do 
what the native does, you carry yom household 
gods and goods about with you. 

How differently “pick up your bed and walk” 
sounds m your ears when you see a whole popu¬ 
lation of hundreds of millions actually carrying 
their beds with them whenever they move. Why 
should one take heed as to what one shall eat, or 
drink, or wear, when a handful of rice, a thimble¬ 
ful of water, and a loin-cloth suflSce. The group 
of servants in front of their master’s door at the 
hotel, or the hundreds of families I have seen 
travelling by train, by bullock-cart, or even on 
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foot, have squeezed and sifted life’s necessities 
down to the vanishing-point. 

I can see why the gentle Prince of I*eaee ap¬ 
pealed to the Roman, the German, the Scandi¬ 
navian, the Briton. Those heavy-eating, hard- 
drinking, hard-fighting peoples, who must have 
skins, and furs, and huts, and fires, or die, saw 
in Him and His teachings the very antipodes of 
all they were, or strove to be. Not so the gentle 
Hindu, These are not miracdes to him; indeed 
along material lines, he and his ancestors, so 
far as any man can recall history, have lived 
in that way. 

India has sixty-two million Muhammadans 
to-day, and but very few (Ihristians, and most of 
these Muhammadans are converts. The Mu- 
fuimmadan compu'rors brought few women with 
them, aiul their <lirect descetulants are f<‘w in 
number to-day <>onipare<l with their <-ouverts. 
To slay the idolater and the Iwn'etic, and to he 
recompensed in another world of fascinating 
material, not to say sensual gratifu'atiotjs, for 
so doing, and in this world to be received at 
once on conversion itdo the great Mtiharnmadan 
l>rotherbood, vvlw^re there is no easle ami no imv 
movable inc(iualities, this has appealed to the 
Indian far more than the dtxdrines or promises 
of (Christianity. 
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Muhammadanism is purely democratic. There 
is no caste even of priests. He who mounts the 
pulpit and prays, preaches, or reads from the 
Koran is only an equal among equals, and not set 
apart or considered above others. It is much like 
the democratic ways of early Puritan Congre¬ 
gationalism, when the sages would have snorted 
indeed at the thought that their religious leader, 
was in the least tainted with any such doctrine 
as the indelibility of the priesthood, or powers 
of confession or absolution, other than those of 
any father at his own fireside. Congregational 
ministers of the old type were leaders in politics, 
were sent to Congress, and abroad as ambassa¬ 
dors, and took a conspicuous part in town meet¬ 
ings, and would have scoffed at any insinuation 
that they were priests, or not as other men, in the 
homely duties and responsibilities of daily life. 
Alas, as society becomes more complicated, it 
demands easy and simple classifications and no¬ 
menclature, and thus a priest is a priest, a 
banker a banker, a professor a professor, with¬ 
out much time or thought given to shades and 
differences. 

This feature of the Muhammadan creed 
appeals strongly to the caste-bound and neg¬ 
lected Hindu, who must be born again, and 
bom again in no metaphorical sense, to move 
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an inch above the social status allotted to him 
by his own religion. Besides this, the Christian 
brotherliness and love in India are names, not 
facts. The low-caste Hindu may become what 
his abilities lead to amongst the Muhammadans, 
he may become a great man among them, and 
marry into the proudest family. Their wel¬ 
come is a real one. But what Christian mission¬ 
ary even, let alone the layman, offers his daugh¬ 
ters or sisters to the Hindu convert ? There is 
not even a Christian club in India of which he 
can become a member. The proudest native 
prince in India is not allowed inside the doors 
of the Bombay Yacht Club, even as a guest. 

One often hears Protestantism and Catholi¬ 
cism compared, to the disadvantage of the latter, 
because the Protestant countries are more pros¬ 
perous, wealthier, more powerful. This same 
reasoning is used when comparing Christianity 
with Brahmanism, Confucianism, Buddhism, 
but the argument does not lie, as the lawyers say. 
To the Hindu mind it is no argument at all. 
His ideal is to get out of the world, not to get 
what he can out of it, and stay in it. That one’s 
beliefs should be scientifically true, or that they 
should produce in an individual or in a nation 
powers of wealth-getting or comfort-making, is 
not only not required of his faith by the Orien- 
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tal, but he looks upon such tests as preposterous. 
If plague or famine come to a whole province, 
or loss or illness come to him individually, or the 
will of a ruler, whom he believes to be divinely 
guided, brings disgrace upon him, all these are 
accepted as inevitable. It is part of the mys¬ 
terious and incomprehensible divine plan, and 
leads to no questioning, criticism, or even com¬ 
plaint of the ways of God with man. We recog¬ 
nize self-sacrifice and unselfishness as spiritual 
graces to be cultivated, but the great majority 
of Christians look upon an unsuccessful Chris¬ 
tian as lacking in some essential manner the full 
dower of his faith. If the Hindu believed that 
his faith forbade working on Sunday, or forbade 
divorce for example, he would sacrifice himself 
rather than disobey. We on the contrary have 
allowed laws of economics, and laws of health 
and freedom to over-ride the dicta of the priest. 

I am not deciding between the two, though I 
believe we are right; I am merely noting differ¬ 
ences, which must be kept in mind by the stu¬ 
dent of the East, if he wishes to gain something 
more of an understanding of the situation, than 
the mere superficial contempt, and cobwebby ex¬ 
periences, of a self-satisfied traveller. 

The conversion of the thousand million brown 
and yellow men of Asia, by the five hundred mill- 
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ion (lirislums, is si» fur away iii tlio (lislaiu-c that 
no eye, ovou of the imagination, caji see so far 
down the aisles of lime. 

Far he it from me, a. (’hristian, to <liseoura< 2 ;e 
the utlem[)l. On the eon Ira ry, ('hrislianity has 
become so eh)f^^e(l willi materia list ie misinler- 
prehilions of its messa«i;es: the teni-makin^i; ami 
fishing a[K>slles hav<‘ been so lost in cardinals 
and bishops living in [)ala<’es with the revennes 
of princes, that the (/hristian missionary seems 
almost the oiui line and genuine thing hd't. dust, 
because there is no hope of visible success ftir 
him, ho is the more admirable and the more 
(diristian. 

It is true that the East moves slowly, but even 
if w(' (‘ount by centuries, the Midiammadau has 
much the best of it. On<^ Oramlal race, IIh‘ 
Jews, wlio live among us, who liavi- bemi [)<‘rs«‘- 
<-uted in every <-ountry of th(‘ worhl savi* .Vmeriea, 
hav<‘ not been eonverteil to Christianity, J'h<‘ 
Parsis in Bombay, then' an': some fifty thou.sjind 
of them out of j« total population of som<^ c'ighi 
hundred thousand, an' the most jirominent ami 
tiu' most j)ow<‘rful peoph*, finama'ally ami polit¬ 
ically llu're, and <'om<^ most in <’onta<’l with the 
British polifically and comm<u*eially; but tluyv 
an^ as mu<*h Zomastrians to-day as when they 
fleil to India from Persia. 'Phe Parsis all over 
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India still retain the head-gear which was forced 
upon them as a humiliation in the early days 
of their coming to India, just as the Chinese 
retain the pig-tail, which was forced upon them 
as a mark of bondage, by their conquerors the 
Tartars, two hundred and fifty years ago. The 
Parsis, rich and poor alike, though like the Jew's 
there are few poor amongst them, maintain their 
religious tenets amongst this mass of Hindus 
and Muhammadans, and despite the influence 
of their friends the Christian British. 

The towers of silence are one of the sights of 
Bombay. The Parsis will not defile the three 
elements, water, fire, and earth, with the re¬ 
mains of their dead. They refuse to dispose of 
bodies after death in the water, in the ground, 
or by burning. 

It happened that we arrived at the towers of 
silence on Malabar Hill just as a funeral pro¬ 
cession was marching in. Shortly after we were 
escorted to the top by a courteous attendant, 
whose brother was the chief ofl&cial. Once there 
he explained in detail the procedure. In the 
midst of our talk another procession wended its 
way up the hill, and we saw at close quarters 
what was at the moment being described. 

The corpse is borne up the hill, followed by 
relatives and friends in white, walking two by 
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two, and hand in hand, the joining of hands sym¬ 
bolizing the perpetual prayer between the two 
thus linked together. The procession halts, and 
the body is then carried to a raised platform 
where the covering is taken off. A swarm of 
vultures from the surrounding trees flop heavily 
down, and soon nothing is left but the bones. 
The bones of all alike are then thrown into a 
common pit, where they are converted to ashes 
by chemicals. 

The mourners sit about in the quiet grove pro¬ 
vided with seats and flowers and fountains, say¬ 
ing their prayers, while the filthy birds have their 
orgies. Tales are told of a finger, or some other 
portion of a body, being dropped upon the pas¬ 
sers-by in the street below by the gorged and 
greedy birds. It is a grewsome spectacle to 
those unaccustomed to it, but the Parsis I saw 
there seemed serene and peaceful mourners, quite 
undisturbed by the quarrelling birds flapping 
their wings lazily in over-fed contentment. 

Here was a notable example iudeed of differ¬ 
ence of custom and its results. My friend the 
Parsi could hardly refrain from the expression 
of disgust at oxir method of delivering our dead 
to the earth and the worms. 

Because we of the West have succeeded be¬ 
yond measure in material things, as compared 
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with the East, we are apt to assume that our 
methods in spiritual things are for that reason 
superior. As I have said elsewhere, this is 
faulty reasoning. I doubt if we have any right 
to assert ourselves along these lines. These 
Parsis are as confident in their faith, their creed, 
their methods, horrible though this particular rite 
seems to us, as are we. It is this hands-off policy 
in such matters on the part of the British which 
deserves the highest encomiums for their rule. 

It is a pity that in matters of education they 
have not adopted the same policy, a pity too 
that they are playing into the hands of a minute 
minority both in India and in Egypt by pushing 
to the front the theory of representative govern¬ 
ment, which the vast majority, at any rate in 
India, do not understand, cannot reconcile with 
their traditions, and do not want. I should be 
sorry to appear bumptious in making this cate¬ 
gorical statement. It is true that I have not 
talked with all these three hundred millions of 
people, nor has any one else, but I venture to 
say, modestly, that I have talked with a greater 
variety than most travellers, and with a far 
greater variety than most officials, whose work 
precludes the possibility of much travel, and the 
consensus of those I niet bears me out in this 
statement. 
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It is not, aiul tiiis is the orux of the (“oiifusion 
in most Western minds, that tliey are not ready 
for representative government, and for CJliris- 
tianity, but that iht'V have no wish U) get ready, 
'^riiey do not want tinnn at all. We Weslerners 
are exaggeratedly impre.ssed with the su})eri- 
ority of our institutions, lH)tli seeular and eec'le- 
siastical. We believe that if only other j>eoples 
ximlerstood them they would adopt them. We 
spend million.s, and many lives, in making thetn 
undenshiud, and my personal ojunion is that the 
more they understand, the further they are from 
adopting our institutions. Our points of view', 
our traditions, our moral and numtal freezing 
and boiling points, are worhls apart. 'Phe lutl- 
ians who have s(‘e'n most of Fmgland and lh(‘ 
English ap[>re<‘iat(‘ tlaun least, and hav<' no ovt‘r- 
pow'ering wish to copy English institutions, or to 
be<'ome English. 'Phe Ihirsis of Bombay, with 
no easle prejudie<'s. who ar<' on tin' fri<'ndliest 
footing with the English, who are an int<*lligent 
and iuh'lU'ctually superior peopl<‘, an* as nnu'h 
Zoroastrians to-<lay as though tin' Ntwv 'Pesta- 
ment were nou~e.xisteul. 'Pint itUtals of ('hris- 
tianity do not ajtpeul to Ihtt gre.'it muss of the 
pjasteru races, or not to be too <lidactic, have not 
appealed to them thus far succ(*HHfully. 

With the complaint ami crith'ism of the trav- 
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eller from the West that everything moves too 
slowly in the East, from missionary enterprise to 
the means of locomotion, I have no sympathy. 
I have ridden ponies, elephants, and camels, and 
driven in ox-carts and camel-carriages, and trav¬ 
elled nearly fifty-five thousand miles during the 
last year, in trains and ships, and I find them aU 
too rapid. Even the eight miles an hour on 
General Kuroki’s old military railway through 
Manchuria was too fast. There is so much to 
see on every hand that even an ox-cart may go 
too fast. When I think that this whole volume 
contains about two words for every mile I have 
travelled, I realize that I am right in saying that 
one goes too fast, rather than too slow, in the 
East. 

The Strand, Broadway, and even the boule¬ 
vards of Paris, with the grotesque eccentricities 
of the male attire, and the present-day unbifur¬ 
cated trouser gowns of the women, are tame, and 
brown, and dull, compared with the kaleido¬ 
scope of moving color in the streets of Bombay. 

At the races one day I turned my back on the 
horses and counted fifty-eight different kinds of 
head-gear amongst the men in the grandstand, 
and no doubt there were others I did not see. 
The Parsi, with his lacquered cow’s hoof, the 
Arab, the Persian, the Hindu, the Muhamma- 
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dan, from north, sonth, cast, and west, were 
there, and how many more I know not, aiul 
wlien it is rcmemhered that tlu' hlaharaja, of 
Gwalior’s head-gear is as tlitVereut from that of 
his neighbor at Indore us is tlu^ cowboy’s som¬ 
brero from the tile of a, llean Ilrummel, aiul 
tluit these dilferences exist all over the East, it 
is easy to realize that the streets of Bombay, to a 
new-comer, seem to be a waving, moving mass 
of form and color. 

The British in India in spite of thcr universal 
dislike of ostcnhitiou amongst the best of them, 
either here or at home, have been obliged to 
assimie, olticially at least, an air of state and <“<‘r- 
emony. The crimson and gohl liveries of Ihe 
Viceroy, and of the Govanaiors of Bombay and 
Madras; the spUaidhl body-guard of mounted 
Sikhs, well horsed, jiroml in b(*aring, all of them 
ov<U' six feet in height, with their turbans and 
lances; the <"rimson-lined stah" carriag<'S, with 
two nuai in s<*arlet and gold on the box, an<l two 
standing on the fool-board behind, ami always 
splendidly hors<‘d, all this ma.k<*s for tin* dignity 
and sj)lendor that the Asiali(' demands of las 
ruh'r. It may hc’ absurd to llu' American, but 
lluTc is no <l(nd»L whatevau* that a Vhan’oy in a 
cloth <-ap, on a bicycl<>, woid<l ruin India in a, 
month. We have prejudices the Oric-ulal thinks 
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silly; they have prejudices that we had best in 
charity and for safety’s sake let alone. 

The administration of India in England is in 
the hands of a Secretary of State for India, as¬ 
sisted by a council of not less than ten mem¬ 
bers appointed for ten years by the Secretary of 
State. 

The executive authority in India itself is 
vested in the Governor-General in Council. 
The Governor-General, or, as he is more gen¬ 
erally called, the Viceroy, is appointed by the 
Crown, and holds oflB.ce for five years; this term 
is sometimes extended. The salary of the Vice¬ 
roy is 250,800 rupees a year. The rupee is now 
worth one shilling and fourpence, or roughly 
thirty-four cents; the salary amounts therefore 
to about $84,000 a year; but I should be sorry 
to undertake, the job and to pay my expenses 
out of that sum. 

The Council of the Viceroy consists of six 
ordinary members besides the Commander-in- 
chief of the army, and they are appointed by the 
Crown and hold oflhce for five years. This 
Council is enlarged into a legislative council by 
the addition of sixteen other members appointed 
by the Viceroy under certain restrictions. 

Further, India is divided into nine provinces: 
Bombay, Madras, Bengal, Eastern Bengal, 
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ITnited Provinws, The Punjah, (Vtitral Prov- 
inees. North Wtsl Frontier Proviiu'e.s, aiul 
Bunna, The Cioveruor« of Bombay aiui Mu- 
<Irus are the most important otfieialn after the 
Vieeroy, and are apjautited by the (’rown, Jincl 
ea(*h carries a salary of t$K),000 a yi'ar. 'Pht' 
(lovernors of Bombay ami IVIa<lras have an 
executive eouneil of two members of the Iml- 
ian Civil Service appointed by the < 'rown. 'riit* 
Lieutenant-Covernora td Bengal, Eastern Ben¬ 
gal, United Provinces, the Punjab, ami Bur¬ 
ma are appoinUal by the Viet‘rt»y vvttli the ap¬ 
proval of the (h*owm; the Chief <’ommissioneivH 
of the ('entral Prtsvinees ami the Agent to the? 
CovernorAJeneral who governs th<‘ N<»rlh W<‘.st 
Frontu'r Provinces are appoinltsl by llu* \‘ic(‘roy 
in Council. Of these divisions I visited seven, 
and in each I was impress<‘d by th<* <'tioruuMi.s 
amount of work l)eingdime, by the couseientitm.s, 
often I thought too eousciimlious, way in which 
it was done, and by the <!ignily and fe.arlesstiCH.H 
of the men who were doing it. If it vv<‘re not 
for the too fr<M{uenl itiUad’erems's friun the Iiuliii 
Otfice, and the criticism fr<mi ignorant pt»lili- 
eians, wlio shanndessly play India t>(f lor votes 
at home, it wouhl be tin* most ideally managed,, 
as it is the nu>st suceessfidly administered, de¬ 
pendency in the world. 
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It is curious to note that an agnostic even in 
office is apt to be more sentimental in bis deal¬ 
ings with men than the believer. As an avowed 
heretic he may wish to prove that he is even 
more merciful than the orthodox, or he may 
salve his conscience by assuming an exaggerated 
love for humanity as his love of God dwindles. 
To worship the God of the multitude must be a 
hard thi n g for the intelligent man, either in the 
West or in the East; but to turn from that to 
the flattery and adulation of the multitude itself 
is to proclaim oneself to all intelligent men, no 
matter what rewards and prizes are gained there¬ 
by, as a scoffer among scoffers, as scornful in 
the seats of the scorners. Conscience is so piti¬ 
less, that even to be a prince in an ochlocracy 
can hardly recompense the intellectual traitor; 
and surely a trained mind, laughing in its sleeve, 
will find a peculiarly painful punishment await¬ 
ing it somewhere. 

The misfortune of a dangerous illness brought 
us the good fortune to spend some two weeks 
as the guest of the Governor of Bombay. Here 
we saw housekeeping, as I saw it again later as 
the guest of the Viceroy at Calcutta, on the mag¬ 
nificent and dignified scale made necessary by 
the climate, the social demands, the high posi¬ 
tion of the host, and his unceasing and unending 
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procession of guests. Very few of them are of 
his own choosing or inviting, few of them indeed 
his personal friends, but Bombay is the door to 
India, and England has many friends aU over 
the world, and for reasons of state, or courtesy, 
or of frank hospitality. Government House 
Bombay receives them all, some to stay a night 
or two, and all to lunch or to dine. Dinners of 
a dozen, or of twenty, or of seventy, night after 
night, and the dinner of severity as well and as 
noiselessly served as the tete-a-tete dinner in our 
own sitting-room. At the head of this establish¬ 
ment the Governor of Bombay, with a besetting 
sin of toiling when he should be at play, at exer¬ 
cise, or in bed. 

The steward, or manager of an establishment 
as well conducted as this must be a housewifeic 
jewel of the Koh-i-noor variety. But that is 
behind the scenes. I can only speak of the re¬ 
sults. 

A man who has a province of 75,000 square 
miles and a population of over 15,000,000 to 
govern, including a city the size of Bombay, 
must have his hands full, and can spare little 
time for his guests and their entertainment. 

I had heard of the institution called an aide- 
de-camp before, and I have met them in other 
parts of the world; but just as there are peaches 
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outside of Jersey, strawberries elsewhere than in 
Maryland, clam-bakes elsewhere than in Fair 
Haven, Massachusetts, soft-shell crabs, oysters, 
terrapin, canvas-back ducks elsewhere than in 
America, but none quite so good, so if you would 
know the fine flower of aide-de-campship you 
must needs go to India. 

A man with as many strings to his bow as a 
governor of one of these great provinces must 
have many servants, capable, willing, and effi¬ 
cient, or the business would soon be in a tangle. 
These men must not only be capable, willing 
and efficient, they must be loyal, and if in ad¬ 
dition they like their chief, you have a corps of 
assistants approaching perfection. There is the 
Military Secretary, the Private Secretary, the 
Physician, and others, each with his duties. 
But besides their specific duties they are the hosts 
by proxy of their chief, and everywhere and at 
all times they are there to save him trouble and 
to make his work easy. 

Every day in your dressing-room before din¬ 
ner you find a type-written list of the guests you 
are to meet that night, and the name of the lady 
assigned to you to take in to dinner. Austrian 
and Polish nobles, Russian and French princes, 
German diplomats, members of Parliament, offi¬ 
cials, British and Indian, Royal Highnesses, all 
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must be properly placed, and all must know who 
their neighbors are, and as a result what subjects 
of conversation may cause friction and are to be 
avoided. "When all are assembled in the draw¬ 
ing-room, the aide on duty for that day appears 
with the Governor, whom he announces: His 
Excellency! That gentleman makes the round 
of the room, shaking hands with each, offers 
his arm to the lady entitled to that honor, and 
we go in to dinner where a score or more of 
turbaned servants, in crimson and gold liveries 
and barefooted, serve the meal. 

It is noticeable that the other Europeans are 
impressed by the stately and dignified way things 
are done by the British officials in India. The 
Governor is easily king, no matter who is there, 
and during my stay he entertained all sorts, in¬ 
cluding royalty and high diplomacy, renowned 
travellers, sportsmen, journalists, and statesmen. 
One gets an impression of the sturdy self-con¬ 
trol, of the patient mental power, which are the 
driving force behind the handful of Englishmen 
who hold this country. They have it in their 
blood, the best of these people, and these highly 
placed Englishmen almost without exception — 
I only met one exception, and the harm he 
does, although negatively, makes one gasp to 
think what would happen were there more like 
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li^Tn — take the throne with an air of authority 
and a lack of self-consciousness, as of men sitting 
down for a chat with a friend. 

In these democratic days much ceremony and 
formality, a semblance of pomp, makes the ob¬ 
server uneasy very often lest something, so to 
speak, should come unstarched, or go wrong, 
lest the procession should be marred by a sense 
of unreality, and tempt one to titter. Not so 
here. Even after the novelty wears off, one is 
not impressed by the artificiality so much as 
more and more impressed by a growing feeling 
that this is not the simulacrum, but the reality 
of power. But it takes a big man to carry it 
off, England, by one of her blunders, still has a 
knot of them here in India. 

I have always thought that if I were not 
myself, or as Mr. Choate gallantly and wittily 
phrased it, could not be my wife’s next husband, 
I should like above all things to have been the 
secretary to a great man, Cromwell, Hampden, 
Washington, Lincoln, Bismarck, and had a hand 
in the chosen doings of the picked giants of 
earth. 

It must be some such feeling as this which 
stirs in the breast of the ideal aide-de-camp. 
The aides of the Viceroy, of the Governor of 
Bombay, and of the Governor of Madras who 
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in distinction from other officials in India re¬ 
ceive their commissions from the Crown, wear 
their aiguillettes of gold over the right shoulder, 
as representatives of royalty; other A. D. C.’s 
wear them over the left shoulder. A witty gen¬ 
tleman eating honey in the country turned from 
the dish and remarked meditatively: “If I lived 
in the country I should certainly keep a bee!” 
If I lived in officialdom I would make any sac¬ 
rifice to keep an aide-de-camp! 

An aide-de-camp is a person whose business 
it is to be agreeable. His task is one requiring 
unceasing vigilance, good health, good looks, a 
kindly disposition, and not only manners, but 
what is the finer flower of manners, manner. 
His duties are so multifarious, his accomplish¬ 
ments necessarily so varied, that it seems at 
first glance a preposterous joke to propose to 
any one mortal that he should perform them, 
combine them, conceal them deftly, and not die 
of megalomania. 

He begins his day, let us say, at Government 
House, by taking a guest to ride at 7 a. m. — it is 
too hot to ride at any other hour. He cares no 
more for that particular guest than for the grand- 
sire of the horse he is riding, but he is a very 
clever and a very observant guest if he discovers 
it. As the clock strikes seven he appears, smil- 
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ing, shaven, clean, with a ‘T hope I have not 
kept you waiting!” He is full of such phrases 
as that by the way. Indeed he is an anthology 
of colorless and comforting phrases, not quite 
flattering, not quite humble, but partaking of 
both, which steep the unsuspecting in an aroma 
of superiority and security. He has listened to 
your banalities about horses and horseflesh, in 
the smoking-room the night before, with a cer¬ 
tain worshipful awe in his eyes, and you now 
find that he rides as though he were in a cradle, 
and you perhaps as though you were on a ship’s 
deck. He modestly defers to you as to whether 
we trot, or walk, or canter, and he is ready to 
go on or stop, as best pleases you. He has a 
thousand things to do that day, and you nothing, 
but he is positively reckless as to time if only you 
are happy. If you will only waste his time, 
nothing apparently will give him greater pleas¬ 
ure. He leaves you at the door of your bungalow 
on your return with thanks for your company, 
and hope in his eyes and on his tongue, that 
you win favor him with your company again. 

You make what you consider a remarkably 
quick change and arrive at the breakfast-room. 
Apparently he has been there for hours. All in 
white, booted and spurred, with aiguillettes over 
his shoulder, ribbons on his breast, for he is 
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on duty to-day, no heat, no wilted collar, no 
single hair in disarray, he awaits you, and even 
his smile is cool and inviting. If there are many 
guests at breakfast or at luncheon he gently 
insinuates you into the room, but by his manner 
alone he transforms you into feeling like a whole 
procession, and you swell with satisfaction as he 
hands you to the best place vacant. He takes 
his place, with an expression, conveyed wholly by 
his corporeal attitude, as though to say: “As for 
me, what matters it where I sit!” He succeeds 
by some curious personal magnetism, bom I 
suppose of long practice, in giving you the im¬ 
pression that you are riding upon a very tall 
elephant, magnificently caparisoned, while he is 
standing in the street admiring you. 

After he has seen that you have your cigar or 
cigarette, and asked solicitously if you have seen 
the last Reuter telegrams and the newspaper, he 
leaves you, but he leaves you in a delicious at¬ 
mosphere not of mere comfort, but of comfort 
that you begin to feel you have deserved by some 
effort of your own. There is a marked difference 
between common or garden comfort and A. D. C. 
comfort. The latter is lighted and scented with 
a certain subtle something that makes you feel 
that your state of languorous ease has been won 
by you after long and arduous toil; while as a 
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matter of scientific fact, it is only the A. D. C. 
wand which has played upon your egotism, and 
made it seem for the nonce noble. 

If you wish to do an errand in the town before 
luncheon, he will either accompany you himself, 
or provide you with a companion. If he goes 
himself he instals you in the right-hand comer 
of the carriage or motor, in the place of honor, 
and you sail away, soldiers and policemen salut¬ 
ing, and others salaaming as you pass. He does 
not say it, but his air implies that these marks 
of respect are due to your imposing personal¬ 
ity, and not to the royal liveries. 

If a member of your party is Ul, he never for¬ 
gets to send her flowers, to inquire for her health, 
and to suggest other comforts. 

He has done an hour’s work before the morn¬ 
ing ride, and despite the air of idleness and the 
apparent contempt for time, he has done two 
hours’ more work before the drive. 

This almost feminine regard for your com¬ 
fort, and the sight of him modestly curled up on 
a sofa at tea-time, like a stretching house cat, 
may lead you astray. Take him on at billiards, 
at racquets, at real tennis or lawn tennis, at polo 
or cricket or a day’s shooting, or go through a 
day’s hard ride in camp or at manoeuvres with 
him, and you find that he plays all the games 
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the more hidden maladies of vanity, self-con¬ 
sciousness, social awkwardness, non-appreciated 
virtues, hypothetical prowesses, and soothes 
them unobtrusively, gently, and successfully. 
Chatterton, and Byron, and Poe might all have 
been saved by the ministrations of an accom¬ 
plished A. D. C. 

As for his relations with his chief, he sur¬ 
rounds him with a purring adulation which 
soothes irritation, and lays the dust of the small 
attritions and futilities of the daily task- He 
gives spiritual subcutaneous injections of con¬ 
fidence and courage; waves aside the phantoms 
of discouragement; lights up the dark places of 
dull duties; and helps to fulfil the deeds in hours 
of insight willed, which must be done, like most 
severe tasks, in hours of gloom. 

If he really likes and respects his chief, his 
voice and mien are a veritable paean and halle¬ 
lujah of praise, when he appears before the 
guests and announces: His Excellency! You 
are at once prejudiced in the great man’s favor, 
prone to believe that he is indeed Excellent. 

There is nothing mawkish about this loyalty, 
nothing effeminate. It is like the tenderness 
with which an engineer oils his great ship-pro¬ 
pelling machinery, or the gentleness and care of 
a sportsman for his guns. 
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the Imy. vvitli reception-hall, sitting’i'oomr., hath 
rooms, and hedroimis, and with separate en¬ 
trances and outer halls. 'i1te -.erviee ts at tlrsl 
nncanny, so mhseless are the h;trefoi»lrd attend 
ants. \'on waslj vamr hand'i in vonr ilre.iim; 
room, ami ulmost hcfoia* urn are out of the jo.tm 
a silent brown man ha** slipped in f** chitiu;** the 
water, 

Servatits are of tumrse eheap as toea ous'd t»v 
our standards, though In no tne.an'i a--> cheap as 
they were twenty-five years ago; hut they afe 
also so iHMtnd. partly hy' euste ndos. partly U% 
lethargy, partly hy eenttiries of habit, fti.-il it re- 
quires many of them to lt«*ep the hon»elm{fi m.i 
ehine going, even when it {■> of tnodest pro}a*r- 
tiotis. In the ease of th** tjuvernor of a great 
provitiee tir more partienlarly in the ease of the 
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Viceroy, the number required is legion. No 
one of them will undertake another’s task, and 
the social and religious differences between 
them are so great that there are no illustrations 
from American life that will serve to mark them. 
Between the low-caste sweeper of the garden 
walks and the Sikh soldier on guard at the front 
door, for example, there is a social difference riot 
of degrees but of latitudes. It is criminal to 
think of associating together. 

We must not forget that we are among people * 
here in India who though starving will throw 
away the meal with contempt upon which even 
the shadow of a low-caste man has fallen. We 
should remember too that these peculiarities of 
caste are not uncommon even among ourselves. 
The writer of Genesis recalls that the custom 
existed in Egypt “because the Egyptians might 
not eat bread with the Hebrews; for that is an 
abomination unto the Egyptians.” When Joseph 
entertained his brethren in the house of Pharaoh 
the Egyptians ate apart, the Hebrews ate apart, 
and Joseph ate apart, much as the Maharana 
of Udaipur would do to-day did he entertain 
strangers and inferiors. I know more than one 
continental Catholic who has never to his knowl¬ 
edge sat at table with a Jew; and we all of us 
eat, and drink, and are friendly with people 
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wliota we d»» not iisk ft* brojik hrmt} with iw 
at otu* own 'I'ftowt* hnlian'* Uavi' tlo-ir 

caate su have wo, auil wloni at!,tlw’»<»t 

the differenees, are t»f «le>;ree rather than fusuhi* 
mental, ami Itkewi'ie are tin* eeeenfrieilitH iif 
housekeeping; in tlie !'*,a*,t «*!• the \Ve*it; fUeii* are 
(litlieulties to etmleml with tut Itttfh ttf the 

world. 

Bells and ineehauiral appliatmes ;yv not nre- 
essary, for at any hour of tim day tir nb'l»t 5**»* 
ehip your hands, and tliert* glhh*’* itoi>.t*ii-%,d) into 
your presenee a brown pbantoin to do your btd 
ilini;. Ail the work of every kitid i t done by imm. 
<*v.eept the sweepitif; of the leaver !«y one or two 
v\’omen in the ^;arden, 'I’ltey all wem. if one ma '- 
jud|;e fnun appearam'e**, no! only e.*!il#'nfed bn? 

proud. (focKl lM*hiivior mean-. of trsoifo. 

and idiimately a pension, ’rippiui; fairly, wleo 
fher«‘ are -m man), i** impo*.abj!', ’Tbe ^i-aio-, 
fiiitls It noliee in In'* apa,rfmenti a'danr him »iot 
to tee the servant-., but e.iilino allmtitin to » 
bov. into wUieb be iii.iy put a euntrifetlion 
if he wish<‘.s. ’rids eonfribution i<, .idde'l to 
the Ihatsiou I'himi. ‘Fhe '-ame jn’jtiee, «nd 
hom*sfy. and impartiality wfdeb buhl ,»}| I'miia, 
hohi even inori* elfertively here, !.reatt't«^ Iti the 
ease of -tervants tin*) eome into ejo .er * »mto't w ith 
their masters, and in mam e;rie-s like timm ,».■» 
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well as respect them. John Nicholson was not 
only a hero among his white fellows hut a iiero 
too, to his soldiers and servants, Hi-s great 
height, his flowing beard, his dignity of hearing, 
and audacious courage so delighted the Sikhs 
that a sect of them called theni.selves hy his 
name, and established him as their Ouru, or 
priest. 

Among other letters, I had a letter to a <Ii.H- 
tinguished Hindu, who has won high rank in tlie 
judiciary of India. I spent a long day in the 
courts with him, and on one o(‘ea.sion f .sat 
through a scene which I shall never f<»rget. Hie 
buildings used by the court in Bombay are Iarg<n' 
and finer than those in New York, ami the judgt's 
better paid than even our judge.s of tlu* Supreme 
Court of the United States. The eas<‘ wa.s om* 
of appeal from a decision of the lower etnirt <-on. 
demning two Hindus to death for murder, ft 
was a disgusting story, and most of the evidence 
was circumstantial, except that of a lad of .si.v- 
teen, a decadent, who claimed that he had been 
orced by the others to take part in the crime. 

1 here sat a Hindu judge, and besidt* Idm an 
i^nglish colleague; the case was argued f<,r the 
appeal by an English barrister. Umy lanins, 
much money, much investigation and sifting of 
evidence had gone into this dull matter of the 
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guilt or iuuoct'iu't* ol‘ the.se three Hijulus of the 
very lowest enste. The British maehine was 
working us (‘urefully, as iniuiitely, as though great 
personages, or important matttws of state were 
at stake. It was an ohje<‘t,-lesson of the slow, 
poiulerous Fujglish way of being just. It was a 
sledge-hammer to eraek an egg, hut it was justu'e 
for those eow-Iieriis, who possihly t‘arued two or 
thrt*e eenls a day, and justice as nice, and <‘are- 
fid, ami impartial as for a prims*. In the old 
days their rider wonhl have hail their heails off, 
or their brains and bellies eruslnsl to a jelly be¬ 
neath an elephaurs feet and knees, or sent them 
about their business in five minutes, and nor the 
victims, nor their friemls, nor any one el.si* would 
have thought anything more about it. 

In a country wliere lying ami ileeeiving are 
looked upon as an intelleetuul employment as 
worthy as any other; in a ciiuntry when* a man 
will murder his own <*lnld and liury it in his neigh- 
lair’s ganlen to fasten .susph'ion upon him, it is 
easy to rt'ulbe how difHeult is justice, and Imw 
experience alone <*an weigh evidence ami gel 
the truth from witue:s.s«*s. It is seiolisin w'orse 
ismfoundetl to write letters ami pamphlets from 
etisy eliambers in London or New- York on the 
subjeet of jusliee in Imlia. the tyranny of the 
poliee, the haughty English ofheial, nml kimlred 
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criticisms. I have visited courts and prisons, I 
have sat in tlie highest court, and also in front 
of the deputy-commissioner’s tent pitched on the 
plains of the Punjab, on a hot day, and thus seen 
justice meted out to the high and low, and to all 
conditions of men and women, and now that I 
am far away from it all, I marvel even more than 
I did then at the patience, forbearance, kindli¬ 
ness, and impartiality that I saw. 

My distinguished Hindu friend was of the 
Brahman class, who had been educated in Eng¬ 
land and thereby, by crossing the black water, 
outcasted. He belonged to the intellectuals of 
his creed, and told me he was what we should call 
a Unitarian, He praised the virtues of the Hin¬ 
dus, said they were peaceable, gentle, mild, but 
also suspicious, envious, and jealous, and easily 
excited by playing upon their religious fears, 
when they lost all sense of the justice and honesty 
of their rulers, or of anybody else, and became 
cruel, ^ The Hindus, he said, have as a rule but 
one wife, taking another only in case the first one 
bears no chfidren, or, among the lower classes, 
that there may be more people to work the land, 

and this in spite of the fact that their religion 
does not forbid polyga.my. 

He maintained, as did every Indian of the 
scores I talked with, that caste is the curse of 
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Iht* country, kcepiuj*' people {ipart, xetliug tliein 
jil'ain.st one another, aiul that ««> louf^ ns easle 
exists theix' Is no hope of self-giH'erruneut. 

He thou|j;ht the Brttisii did md see enoujjjh of 
the peophs wxnx* soeiatly exelusivts nn<l thereby 
harreil from umlerstaiidirig the people they lived 
aiuoti|>:. I said that; all Englishmen made the 
same remark, that the Imlians are instTutahle, 
mysterious. He denied this, ami said that they 
were ipiite nndersfandalde, ami wtudd talk freely 
ami frankly, hut that they wen* not allowed to he 
on sneh terms with flu* English as {H'rtnilted free¬ 
dom and frankness of intensamse. ami tliat ihen*- 
fore they were ilnhhed inserutahle. He sahl the 
teeling hetw**eu Hindus and Mnhaiimuuhm.s was 
as strong, ami in sona* pla«s‘.s as hitter, as ever. 

He thought sojm* pr*»feetion wonhl he good for 
I Julia, for of jsmrse with frt‘e-tradj‘. Imlia was at 
(he mer<*y <»f Laneashire. 

He was in favor of jis much pnrtieipation in 
the government In natives as was |«iHsihle. ami 
held that edueatum wjis makijig progress eveti 
among the womett. He showed the same feeling, 
though very gmifiledly expresseit, that other in¬ 
telligent Indhtns show wherever one meets them, 
that nnieh of the ili*,tj*ji,t and dread of the Ind¬ 
ian for the Englisfj are due itj great part to the 
nnsvmp.aihefu' aftitJide of the snajoritv of the 
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English, and claimed that confidence and sympa¬ 
thy would be repaid by loyalty and frankness. 

We discussed the curious contradictoriness of 
the English, who insist upon the unearned in¬ 
crement theory as applicable to land in India, 
though they fight it at home; and who support 
the theory of native princes in India, with their 
patriarchal influence and methods of govern¬ 
ment, while denouncing dukes and great land¬ 
lords at home. We agreed upon one thing, that 
the subtilties of British compromise were be¬ 
yond us. 

I quote this gentleman, as I shall quote others, 
not because I agree or disagree with all their 
views, but that my readers may grind each his 
own axe. As for me, I beg to emphasize the 
fact that I have no axe to grind other than to 
call the attention of my countrymen to problems 
and situations that they are marching toward, 
and that rapidly. 

At a dinner given for me by the Chief-Justice, 
we dined at a new club where both Indians and 
British meet. Indeed, it was formed for that pur¬ 
pose, and certain already hard-worked English¬ 
men whom I met make it a point to go there. 
At the dinner in question only men were present, 
and there were as many Indians present as Eu¬ 
ropeans, and it seemed to me that problems 
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of governiueiit an<l politioH were discussed as 
frwly OH tlicy woulti luive Iweii iu New York or 
in ljomit)n. 

But when one leaves this atinospliere of the 
high-j>kee<h to si»eiid nmny hours iu the part 
t>f the town inhuhite<I hy tlie Indians themselves, 
the prjH'tieal sitnatiou seems to swamp the the¬ 
ory <'t>itii»letely. What sympathy, what kind¬ 
liness, wliat understamiing of tlnnr needs or of 
their defects can permeate this mass? Even 
my Ilttulu friend, when presstsl for an opinion, 
admitted that he saw no solution except British 
thnnination h»r centuries to come. Just what 
yotir eyt's see. just what ytntr ears hear, make 
you aluiost euntemptmius of the most iufelSigent 
man’s opinion vv!it» has not aefually been in In¬ 
dia. 'riiese stre«‘ts swarming witli people; these 
shops, whh'h an* imwely large-sized gootls boxes 
witlt one end taken otf. in which are hmldled 
men’hants and their families) ami their wares, in 
a euhie spare perhaps twice that occupied by a 
deer-lnuind when travelling in l»is huge basket 
to jt slnnv; the vari(‘ty of eewtumes. head-g«5ar, 
and phy.siogmutiy. I was told that forty <lifft*rent 
dialects «re spoken in the bazaars of Bomlaiy, 
distinctions of class apparent even to my untu- 
torfsl eyes, from the man in a loin-cloth to 
some |K‘Hy raja in a gihled coach, with servants 
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swarming over it and around i{, or <Iainty Par.si 
women taking their airing in wdl-(urno<,l-out 
carriages, with footmen clearing the way ft)r 
them; beggars covered with dust and ashes; 
Arabs and students, what a mixture it is! 

Nor democracy, nor any other form of govern¬ 
ment, has done away with social diffortmccs, for 
the form of government is yet to he even droutit 
of that can endow men with e(iual patience, e<{ual 
industry, equal good judgment, and until that 
time comes, society will be as little level as the 
troughs and crests of the ocean. Even in tin* 
West, where religion and politics have iihsuuhsI 
foe livery of Equality, little has been d<me; but 
in the East religion and politics for thousamls <4’ 
years have insisted that justice demands iuecptal- 
ity, and from Quetta to Calcailta, and from Ma¬ 
dras to the Khaibar Pass, there is no sign that, 
the old ways are passing. 

A journalist whom I met in Bombay, who, 
though he was not an anarchist, was nonethe¬ 
less voluble in his criticisms of the British meth¬ 
ods of rule, was discussing the recent visit of Mr. 
Keir Hardie to India, and I remarked that lu^ 
was a curious leader for a Brahman to follow. 
“We do not follow him,” he replied, "we are 
only using him as we shotdd use anybody vine 
who will follow us! The men he influences," Ih‘ 
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couthuuML “are of little use to us, but they are a 
uuisauee to the British.” 

There are ov<'r a thousaiul newspapers pub¬ 
lished in the veruaeular in India in over twenty- 
two dialects or languages. In the large cities 
like Bombay, and to som(‘ extent in the outlying 
districts, they have a <'ertain influence, not al¬ 
ways, I fear, for good. 

But if th<‘ East is buried deep in its own su¬ 
perstitions, we are obsesstsl by ours. Education 
and leatTing ar<‘ two of ours. The misty bilk 
abtuil l<‘a<‘hing pe<»pU‘ to respect themselves is a 
very loose phrase. I'o teach Lim^ola to )«vs|HH‘t 
himst'lf was to increas<* his respect for patience, 
for humility, for good-humor; to teach John 
X{cholst>u to respect hims<‘lf was to increa.se his 
respect for truth, c-ourage, and duty; oti the 
other hand, to hnicli a forger to r<‘Hp(.H*t himself 
is make his next forgery mor(‘ daritjg; to tea<*h 
a I had to mspeet him.self is to make his ne.xt 
halt larger; to teach cxTlain fiinduand politicians 
to respect themselves, eith<‘r tn Imlia or in Eng- 
laittl, is to in<’rt‘asi* their resptx’l for jaunty om- 
nisciem'»% for seecuul-haiul scholarship, and for 
the sly sedition of the bomb, the pistol, and the 
vernacular press. 

'Bo teacdi a man to rt;a<l, or to write, or to 
count does not teach him to think, or to know. 
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We tried teaching our Indians; England teaches 
in India — under the segis, by the way, of the 
most absurd Macaulayan and antiquated system, 
the system of a man as contemptuous and ig¬ 
norant of Eastern literature, religions, and phi¬ 
losophy as he was accomplished as a maker of 
historical phrases and literhry antitheses—but to 
little avail, for the reason that few of us as yet re¬ 
alize the limitations of education. The Indian 
senior wrangler is no more morally an Englishman 
than he was before he knew the English alphabet. 
You cannot teach character, no matter how much 
else you teach, and character is the only thing 
worth while. Men are only of the same class, 
of the same moral aristocracy, when their blood 
boils and freezes at the same moral temperature, 
and in all the world there is no text-book on that 
subject, and but few teachers. 

Much of the confusion in this matter arises 
from the fact that we confound training and edu¬ 
cation. The majority of men who go through 
schools and universities get no training at all, 
and fail and are forgotten; the men who do get 
the training in schools and universities make it 
appear that it was altogether due to school and 
college, which is not the case at all. It was train¬ 
ing that produced Washington, Hamilton, Lin¬ 
coln, Grant, Sheridan, “Stonewall” Jackson,, 
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uiid U‘e, aiui imi <‘ilucation in any academic 
sense. Uiougli HniniUon, .Tuekson. and Ix*e were 
studeiUs, It is not the l<*ariung that makes the 
man, hut the man wlu> uses his learning as a 
gymnasium in which to train his powers. We 
<m ertmaling men ink* state and philantliropy- 
supportnl instittilhnis of learning as though they 
were magical receptacles for the production of 
traiiu'd men. Years of failure Itave taught u.s 
nothing. 

I agree that the state ouglit to supply the op¬ 
portunity ftu- elementary stiwly, and that it is 
wis«‘ and getnu'ous charily whh'h <ilfcrs oppor- 
ttinily for higli and costly experiment ami in¬ 
vestigation. init only those who <*arn their way 
tmght to have tin* path heyond ma<le easy, 
laitlu*!’, uml Erasmus, aiul Baeon, ami the lesser 
Breed of intellect, will Blaze their own paths 
through the forest of <lifr»‘u!th*s; the others 
shoukl not la* pufnpi*red into intellectual <la\v- 
illing, Imt left, and even f(nx*e<l if necessary, to 
fell the forest and plough the plaitu 

America has ha<l free educathm from the las 
ginning, an ui«*«ju}dled test, ami yet the men 
who liave made America arc without university 
degrees, with snclt few execptnms that the aca- 
dcmindlv cdm’ated an* lost in the overwhelm- 
ing majority who have trained theimadves. Even 
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those who have academic degrees owe their 
places in the world to other training than the 
training received from books and professors. 

The world wonders at the decadence of school- 
beridden France, where the boys are effemina- 
tized, the youths secularized, and the men ster¬ 
ilized, morally and patriotically; France with 
its police without power, its army without pa¬ 
triotism, and its people without influence; dis¬ 
orderly at home and cringing abroad; a nation 
owing its autonomy even, to the fact that it is ser¬ 
viceable as a buffer-state. When I write “disor¬ 
derly at home,” it is not the off-hand rhetoric 
of the hasty writer. Monsieur Emile Massard 
made a report to the Paris Municipal Coun¬ 
cil on the subject of the encumberment of the 
Paris streets. He says there are nearly half a 
million vehicles of all kinds in Paris to-day, with 
twenty thousand hand-carts and nine thousand 
barrows. In 1909, sixty-five thousand eight hun¬ 
dred and seventy accidents were caused in the 
Paris streets by eighty-one thousand eight hun¬ 
dred and sixty-eight vehicles, or about three ac¬ 
cidents for every four vehicles, and there was one 
summons for every seventy-seven motor taxi¬ 
cabs. I am unorthodox, I might even be dubbed 
a heretic by the narrow, but I am bound to con¬ 
fess if ever a nation suffered from physical and 
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moral dry-rot, as a direct result of secular ed¬ 
ucation, it is France. 

America and Germany have been saved from 
this by faith and reverence. In France reverence 
has been knocked on the head and faith smoth¬ 
ered in ridicule, and she has produced a school- 
bred hooligan, in Paris at any rate, whose lack 
of the human traits of decency, honesty, gentle¬ 
ness, and manliness are unequalled outside of 
a menagerie. Heretic I may be, but I would 
rather suffer a Mass even, than mock at my 
mother country. 

Education without moral training is simply 
a diabolical misfortune. But the fallacy re¬ 
mains, and with it a terrible waste of human 
material, and an increase of that uneasy unhap¬ 
piness which is the curse of modern society ; for 
men and women are naturally discontented who 
feel dimly that they are developed along wrong 
lines, and yet are loath to admit that they should 
exchange the black coat for the blouse, the pen 
for the plough, and the ansemia of mediocre men¬ 
tal accomplishment for the health of rude toil. 

There is a multitude of failures at these Ind¬ 
ian examinations. It takes twenty-four thousand 
candidates for matriculation to secure eleven 
thousand passes, and of these eleven thousand 
only one thousand nine hundred survive to take 
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the B. A. degree. At Oxford, for oxiuuple. aiitl 
as a means of comparison, the numhcr of tliost* 
who fail to matriculate is negligilde, and of tli«‘ 
nine hundred who annually matriculate, about 
six hundred and fifty proceed to their degreo. 
In the long run, (rod him.self readjusts matter.s. 
Development along false lines emls in diMgra«a* 
and failure. We to-<lay may see 'Furks aiiH 
Italians, the descendants of the Mughals atoti 
the Csesars, working as day-laborers in the far-tHf 
West of the Argentine Republic, and five hundi*e«l 
years hence a ('hine.se official will ptinder ov<*i* 
the fact that the de.seeiulants of Englifih Ion is 
and American miiliomiire.s are tilling his fields. 
By instinct we say “ Mother Earth” and ” MoIIht 
Nature,” and we are right; all the others ar<* 
step-mothers, or mothers-in-Iaw. 

It is curious that England, whu’h has won .sti 
great an empire, and which has been ruletl and 
served by an uneducated hut traiiuHl aristocracy . 
should of all nations turn to books and profe.s- 
sors to solve its Indian problems. In the Hou.st* 
of Commons, July, 1910, there were tme hundred 
and eleven Etonians, the great maj<»rily of whom 
are far better fitted to lead a squadron of cavalry*, 
or to govern a foreign provims\ than to pass an 
examination in competition with Frenchmen or 
Germans of their own age. I hojw* I am not n.s- 
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suming Hh» imioU wluni 1 say that these same 
Ktouiaws weidtl agree witli me. 

liuUa iuhhI.h engineers, agruaillural chemists, 
areluiHiUigists. mining t'ngineers, arehiteets, stat- 
istieians, stiulents of hygiene, {H»lili<‘al eeon- 
mnists, sc’ieutitie farmers, hut how many such 
men have her schools ami eoUegtss j)rotluee<l? 
Praetu*nlly m»ne. All this work is done by Eu¬ 
ropeans, \vhil«* the Imlinn slmlenl has but one 
aim: U> bet-oinean employee of the government, 
a, cog in the wh<‘el <»f bureau<*ra<*y. with a little 
power «>ver !um fellows, ami u penshni in store for 
him. Hie supply of these stmlents is exceeding 
the ilemautl, jiml those left over are like badly 
eiM^ketl food, neither goml as a fertilizer nor to 
eat; they are spoiled for the fields uml too teeble 
for nseful mtmtal labor. I mean no insult. I 
am saying of the East what I have first .said 
of the iVest. England has transferred tln^ West¬ 
ern fetii’h of seeular etlueulion to India, with the 
result that might have been «*xpeeted. 'riie 
Indian seditiunist is no worsi* than the Ihirisiun 
hooligan, aiul both, with <*ertain dilh'renees, 
are the result of the same system. 

■'riie sun iH hla/.ing down ou the gartlen hi 
w'hieh lives a saint, so-ealle<l. whom I visiteil one 
day in Bombay. He has not spoken tor tweuty- 
tlirt*e y<*ars, and his neighbors look upon him 
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with awe. He permits me to take his photo¬ 
graph, and I wonder whether it is for peace or as 
a penance that he has made this law for himself. 
We question him, and he by signs tells us that he 
is quite happy, quite indifferent whether he lives 
or dies, and quite sure that all is for the best in 
the world, if one only takes a perspective of, say, 
a thousand years or so. We are too close to 
things to know much about them, he maintains, 
and gets as far away as he can. 

Some months later, I visit at Davos Platz a 
man who for nearly thirty years has been study¬ 
ing drops of blood under a microscope. He is 
getting as close to life as he can, but admits that 
he knows little more than the sage in his hot gar¬ 
den at Bombay. Both the Western scientist and 
the Eastern sage smile indulgently at the fussi¬ 
ness of modem life. My own experience of men 
in many lands has taught me that the most ac¬ 
tive are the least valuable. It is a notable sur¬ 
vival of the simian in man, that so many people 
think that constant mental and physical activity 
is a measure of value. Busy people seldom ac¬ 
complish anything. The statue, the poem, the 
painting, the solution of the economic, financial, 
or social problem, the courage and steadfastness 
for war even, are all born in seclusion and appear 
mysteriously from nowhere. Cromwell, Wash- 
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tiigfou, l 4 u<‘t»hi, HlmkcHpeiiro, Dsiute, and Cer- 
vsmtas all appear from nowhere, and promptly 
take etinuuaud of the huayho<Ues. What a crowd 
of men we all rt'eall who were so busy making 
themselves reim'mbeml that they are already 
forgt*tten! It is said that some niuety-tive per 
cent i»f Inisiuess men. hr«»kers, and hankers fail. 
It is huHvnesH that <loes it. W<‘ must give the 
Eastern philosopliy its elm*. We are mme of us 
infallible, not even the most modern of ns, and I 
am not sure that tin* proml flesh of the social 
son* is not as visible in tlie 'I'weeil lUng, in the 
State*lbmse seandals in Pennsylvania, in the 
Sugar senU's tjf e(*rtain intUionaire nu‘r<*hants, in 
the Poplar I'nion r<*velationM in England, or in 
the i-ri>wd at a raet*-meeting in Paris, as any- 
tthere ill Imlia or in (lunn. 

I regrt‘f. for the sake of my Wt‘Ht<*rn reuilers 
win* ur** ai'enstomed to the proi'lamatory <*o<’k- 
oireness of irritable aetivily. that I am leaving 
Bombay with so little ability to provide them 
with any esseina* of oinnisi’ienee of my own man- 
nfaeture. Having no elaims so<*ml, poUtieul, or 
tinani'ial to make upon my letlovv-i’ouiitrymen, I 
am satisfieil to serve them with fowl for thought, 
rather than to denonnee them lor the l«*neftt of 
lln*tr eiiemh's, or to flatt<*r tln'iu for their own 
undoing, that I may have their approval. 
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I T is mucli like trying to up tint (Jim*- 
ges with a bath sponge, to attempt to giv4'' 
briefly, and yet sati.sfa<>t<>rily, an outline of 
the history of India. If I were telling some oiic* 
else how to thread the beatls of sneh an Iiistorh-Hl 
sketch, I should suggest a series of names, uariw-s 
of men wlu» have stood us corners arouiul whi<*h 
the eurrtmt of <'vent.s luis swirled. Btnldha 5(KI 
B. C.; xAsoka liJ57 B. Alexamler IH7 B. 
Kanishka 40 A. I),: Timur l.HOK A. !>.; Babnr 
1482-15,10; Akbar 15.50 KiO.I; Shah Jahitn 
1628-1058; Sivaji 1027 HO; dive 1751 1707; 
Hastings 177.1 1784; Hanjit Singh 1780 1819; 
Dalhousie 1848«1850; John Nicholson ia>7. 

There are many omksious here, but from tin** 
time when Imlia rises above the h<»ri/.tm of legit¬ 
imate history down t(» that Sir (iaialuni of th<s 
Mutiny, John Nicholson, who was shot through 
the heart at Delhi, with the words: “Forward, 
Fusiliers! Officers to the front!” on his Upn, 
one can grasp the main features hy a study t>f 
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tlu'se Inti^niphu'.H. 'FUtwe lant \vt)r(l.s of Nichol¬ 
son, lt»o, lfuvt‘ one wUh a linjijlc in the blood, 
nnd a fnio flavor of flu* nobility of English man- 
IuhhI. whu'h was never nu>re wantwl in India, and 
ill England, than to-day. Some .sm‘h thing 
must be <Unte, however, to nuiki' any .sketch of 
British role, or of jiresenl eoiulilion.s in India, in 
the k‘ast eumjirelien.sible. 'riiis i.s the more nce- 
essury when one hears, not only frtnn those who 
have nevt‘r vlsitecl India, but from those who 
have been there, .suggestkm.s ami <llseus.Hums 
whh’h might lead one to bi‘lieve that Imlia had 
always been, and Is lo-tlay. a national entity like 
Eranee, t»r (Jermany. or Italy, India Is not in 
the least like Boland, liatlUng for national ex- 
isteius* ugainsf Ilnssia and (lermany; not in 
the least like Italy delivering h«‘r.Heir from 
Austria. 

Imliu has never had any national existence 
whtits»*ever. Imlia Is even now. and alway.s ha.s 
hern, as luneh divided into nution.s, .state.s, raee.s, 
religions, hmgnuge.s, ns is Euro|»e, or A.sia, or 
Afriea, 'Ehe Sentinnmtalisf. who, Mereilith tells 
us, is “a }»erfeetly naturid growth of a fat .soil. 
Wealthy eomnninilie.s must eugemler them,” 
s|<eaks, niid writirs of India, as though it had heeii 
enslaved by the British, rohlmd of its personality, 
starvisl in its natural national growth, .shorn of 
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its liberties, ami deprived of nay represeataiion 
in its own govenimeut. 

It comes as a surjirise therefort*. parH<*ularly 
to the American, w!u> must nlwavs listen sviit- 
pathetically to tales of tyranny, partieiduriy if 
the Briton be the tyrant, to liml that Imlia has 
never had a national personality, tun* any initural 
national growth, nor m»ylhing appnnicldng na ¬ 
tional liberty, nor anything even dindy shadow ¬ 
ing forth rcpw\sciitative institutions, nor has she 
ever drt'umt of imlivitlual Hherlv as we know it. 
Moreover, out of the three hnmired niiUhms <»f 
the populatum, two hmHlre<l ami ninety tuillhojs 
at least do not know what these things nusin. ami 
do not care. The average Imliau ths*.^ not know 
that America has Ihhui <liseovcred, lie has iic» 
idea of the British constitution, or of the euld- 
net, he docs not know that there is a !h*itish 
Secretary of State for Imlia. Sueh loyalty and 
knowledge as he may have, centre in threo 
Lords: the “/him Lat" or \'ieerov. “t'/io/a ittii" 
Provincial (Joverimr, iHrectly over him, and thr 
“Jangi UiV' or (’omniander-tn4'hief in In¬ 
dia. Most of them, howtwer, only know the wortl 
Sarkar or the governtmnil. He larks even ait 
equivalent for the word “vote" in his hnignagr. 
He reeogniws power, position, hut has not the 
vaguest notion of “niiijorities." A ehaiigt* of 
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government to him menus merely a change of 
ruler, nmother man in place of the old one. He 
knows nothing of t'hnnge.s of principle, of eco¬ 
nomic ditrerenee.s, of party erie.s. Government 
to him has always meant, and means to-day, au- 
tta ratie p!»wer eKpre.SHed in the person of a man. 
t hily a tiny minority in India ktmw anything of 
the whys and wherefores of the party govern¬ 
ment in Mnghmd. hy winch they are ruled. 

I'nless this profound ignorance of modern po¬ 
litical meth'als In India is ch'arly understood, 
ami kept ever in the hack of the brain in all <lis- 
rtisHtons of liuUa and its peoples, misapprehen- 
sktns and nusuiidcrstandings are siire to follow. 

'The »H*’CUHsions, exjierijnenls, ami agitations 
at till* present time in regaial to Imlia, are lead¬ 
ing man) people, Imtli in Englamk where it 
j, their «int) to know ln'ller, and all over the 
Wenteru world, ti* suppose that IrnUa as a whole 
is perhaps almost ready for n-preseulalive gov- 
t'l’iiiucut. *I hos<* who know the actual <’on<li“ 
liiUis in India are trying to disabuse the mimls 
uf people of this error, but strange to say it is 
tliflicuU. 

LotsI t’romer sahi not long ago: “If they 
eousidt'rcd the immense tUversily of race, re¬ 
ligion. ami language in Imlia, ami also that 
thev wonhl be endeavoring l<» transplant to 

m' 
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India a plant entirely of exotic j^rowth an<l pl«<*- 
ing it in very nneongenial soil, he imist eonfesst 
for liis own part that he should he v<‘rv inuelt 
surprised if the legislative exiawiinent did su«*- 
ceed.” Other experienced gov<‘rm»rs of alien 
races have said the same. 

Ix)rd Curzou, who.se opinion upon all mutters 
relating either to the Near or to the E,ar East, 
must he received witli respect, says: *•'Ehe hulk 
of the peoples of ItHlia want, md repr«*sentativ«» 
government, hut gnaxl govenuuenl. am! I<H»k 
to the British ofHt'crs for protection from tin* 
rapacious uiouev-h'uder and landlord, fotm the 
local vakfti (attorney), and all the other sharks 
in human disguise which prey tipon th(‘se nit- 
happy peoph‘.” 

My own opinion as an <»hserver from the out 
side is, that the ptajples of India are n«» more 
fit for representative government thati art* the 
inmates of a meung<*rie, ami that were the Brit 
ish to leave India for Ihrw months, Imlia wtnihl 
resemble a circus lent in the tlark, with the ttie- 
nagerie let loose inside. 'I'liere wtmld he no safet % 
except for the <Tueh ami those who eonhl Ititle; 
and there would he no security heeaust* th«*r<* 
would he no shame. Tooth ami nail ami fang 
would have full play again, and that eullous 
cruelty, which, more than any tither tjualily. 
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stamps the Oriental as different from the Oc¬ 
cidental, would slaughter the strong, enslave the 
weak, and market the women for the harem or 
the plough. 

The very men who study chemistry in Lon¬ 
don, under the protection of British law, in or¬ 
der to learn how to make bombs, to hurl at an 
English Viceroy and his wife, and who are the 
most vociferous pleaders for representative gov¬ 
ernment, would be the first to hide, and the first 
to suffer; aside from that I can see no advantage 
in opening the doors of the cages for many years 
to come. 

One of their stanchest friends, and one of 
their most brilliant British rulers, and a scholar 
in all matters pertaining to the politics of the 
East, writes out of his almost unequalled expe¬ 
rience as traveller and ruler; “in character a gen¬ 
eral indifference to truth and respect for suc¬ 
cessful guile, in deportment, dignity, in society 
the rigid maintenance of the family union, in 
government the mute acquiescence of the gov¬ 
erned, in administration and justice the open 
corruption of administrators and judges, and in 
every-day life a statuesque and inexhaustible 
patience, which attaches no value to time, and 
wages unappeasable warfare against hurry.” 

It is idle for the Westerner to attempt to form 
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political or social opinions alxuil th«*sc pet»|tit* 
till he has dwelt amonii them, watelietl them, 
studied them. Their clumsy imdiit'U'iuw physi¬ 
cally, their depressetl menta! utlituth*. their shiv¬ 
ering timidity, their sullen .stdtmntity. I nut writ 
ing, of course, of the mass tif the pe«»pie. nw 
beyond anything the Western imagination enii 
picture. It is not only hlle to attempt to form 
opinioas, let me go further, and say that I Imhl 
it cruel to the people thejnselves. to altejupt fo 
irritate them into tlie Itelief that they «'nn, for 
scores of years to eome, und<*rfake to rare 
of them.selve.s p^iliticaliv. st>eiallv. or imn-allv. 
Every man of humane instinets ongfit to Im* 
grateful that they have at but a guardiast who is 
hone.st, just, sell-eontrolled, ami ho’king sout<‘ 
what in .sentiment ujitl imagination. 

Two lumdrwl and fifty millions t»f this popu¬ 
lation are entirely dependent upon agrieullure 
for a living, and laird (’uiv.on himself has esti 
inaled the total annual inc<une of tin* Imiijm 
peu.santry at a trifle over five dollars a heatl! 

India has an ami of more than one amt a half 
million of .sipuire miles, and a ptipnlation of, 
roughly, three htmtirisl milli< ms. Her sirea in 
•sipiare mile.s Is eipial to the total area of Europe 
le.M.s Eu.ssia, and her population ts greater thiiit 
that of all Europe, h*ss Itussia, ‘'Fhe great «lt* 
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versity of climate in India, the extremes of heat 
and cold, of drought and wet, of fierce winds and 
calms, and the consequent plagues, famines and 
crop failures, are the result of a peculiar geo¬ 
graphical position. If one could stand India up 
on end, the Himalaya mountains, with one peak, 
Mt. Everest, twenty-nine thousand feet high, 
would hang over the pear-shaped peninsula like 
a great, broad-brimmed hat. If you look at a 
raised map of India, you will see the resemblance, 
for the Himalaya mountains, which separate In¬ 
dia on the north-east from the great, barren 
plateau of Tibet, seem to hang over India like a 
huge, curling parapet. It looks as though the 
bare backbone of the world had protruded here. 
One hundred and fifty miles from the gulf of 
Bengal, where the Assam range of hills runs out 
into the plain, the rain-clouds bursting against 
these, give a rainfall of four hundred and fifty 
inches! While to the west, in the plains of Raj- 
putana, there is scarcely water enough for a 
blade of grass. 

When camping out with the troops on ma¬ 
noeuvres, north of Lucknow, riding in the middle 
of the day was oppressively hot, but at eleven 
o’clock at night all the blankets and fur coats 
one could pile on, were not too much for com¬ 
fort. 
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certain regularity of water supply, 'rnkiiif; tbt' 
country as a wliole, one u<Te in seven is irriguN'ti. 
Thirteen million uert‘s are wait<‘retl by wells, iif- 
teen million acres jjre watensl fwm tanks, *»r 
small private canals, aiul seveutesm tnillion {i<*rt‘S 
are watered by canals, built ami mninlaimsl by 
the government. I am not an authority on .siifli 
matters, hut I am hdd that thest‘ irrigalhnt works 
in India are not oidy triumphs of engineeri*i|^ 
skill, hut the most !>euefieent works of the ktn*i 
in the world. It is easy to ladieve this, wltrii 
one realizes that the failure of the year’s rain in 
India means that two>thirds of the populali»»ti 
are out of employment for a year, with of ootirM* 
a consetfueut rm* in the prices of nec<‘SHHry 
commodities. 

There arts now in India over thirty tlnni.sitiMl 
miks of railway, more miles ttf railway than Iin** 
France, three time.s more than Hal}, as nitodi 
a.s Austro-IIungary, and tinly six tlnnisnntl !tttl«*s 
less than (Jermany. In lH,i7 there were <»iily 
three hundred miles of railway. What riiunt 
have been the helplessness of Ittdia in fantiii** 
yeans, when there were no means of tniiisp«»rtn. > 
tion! If England hinl done nothing mon*, 
mu.st go slow in criticising her, when tliest* cniMtls 
and raihvay.s are rememlwred. 
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uloiic has fought grim Nature in India 
with tlu‘ rest»unH‘.s of s(‘iem‘e, with the result of a 
saving t»f millions of lives. No other conqueror 
spent his time, ejiergy, money, and the lives of 
his own jK'ople. in such enterprises. Nadir Shah 
rode <ilf with millions. Other conquerors did 
the sum«‘- Knglaml has poured millions into 
India, uml the malcontents are grumbling be- 
cuust* she exa<*ts in iul(*rest far fewer sovereigns 
tluui she has siived lives. Human beings at five 
dollars a h<‘ad seem cheap enough! 

When we recall that crowded France has only 
a popuhithm of under two hundred to the square 
mile, aiul that even in overcrowded England 
\Gn'rt*vt*r the <h*nsily <»f the population is over 
Imndrcd to the s(puire mile, the population 
ccust's ti> bt* rural an<l must live by manufactures, 
mining, or «*ily imlustries; what is the picture 
presented by Imlia. where many millions of 
lieasants arc struggling to live off half an acre 
Hpicct*. So wholly is this popidaiion agricult¬ 
ural, their one interest the tilling of the soil, that 
IvsH than om* liftecnth of thern live in towns witli 
more than twenty thotisand Ijihabitants. 

India is a continent, and not in any sense 
jt natitui. IVavel from Bombay, let us say, to 
FcHhawar, niu\ from there <lrive into the Khai- 
btir Bass, and as yon travel you see people as 
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different from one another as though you trav¬ 
elled from Seville to Moscow, or from the City, 
of Mexico to Vancouver, and yet this is all 
India. 

The error lies in confusing the idea of India, 
in talking of, or discussing India, as though In¬ 
dia were like Spain or Germany, like Mexico or 
Canada. She not only has layer after layer of 
races, hut also layer after layer of religions, of 
forms of government, of customs and of ideals, 
and prejudices. You are not dealing with one 
nation, nor with one religion, nor with one ethical 
code, nor with one language, nor with one gen¬ 
eral trend of social custom, but with scores and 
scores of them. There are half a dozen different 
languages, and over five hundred different dia¬ 
lects. 

Not to know something of all this, and some¬ 
thing of India’s previous history, is to read of 
India, and to travel in India, with the mind 
blindfolded. 

Social as well as all other phenomena have two 
aspects, the dynamic and the static; the former 
dealing with the forces which brought the phe¬ 
nomena into existence, the latter dealing with 
them as they exist. A sketch of the history of 
India will help with the former, and travel in 
India itself ought to tell us something of the lat- 
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t(*r. Ent tnlher uloue avails little to understand 
the problem. 

India ha.s been the great jousting-ground of 
tht‘ worhl. Whoever would break a lance during 
the lust twenty-five hundred years or more, was 
temptetl by the tale.s of fabulous wealth, of con- 
♦•ealetl treasure, t>f rivers whose sands ran gold, 
to arm himself ami set out for India. Greeks, 
l*t‘rsiunH, 'Furks, Tartars, Mongols, Scythians, 
Afglmns, Aralm, the I)utc-h, the French, the Por¬ 
tuguese and Uh‘ English, and odd tribes besides, 
have sallied into India at one lime or another, to 
tHunpU'r, to pillage, or to .slaughter. Some of 
these left traces of tlieir blood, .some of them 
their buildings, ami others their colonies. Till 
the British <'ame, llu‘y brought, and they took 
a\\ay everything, exct'pt peace. 

'I'he British, whatever may be .said of their 
motives hu' coming, or of their mellaxls of tak¬ 
ing ami keeping territory, were the first compier- 
tirs %%\m brought peace ami a<lmiui.stered equal 
justiee to ail. Both ju.Hti<*e ami peace are .so 
new to Intlia, that their very novelty is the foster- 
mother of many <d’ the problems which cionfront 
England in bniia to-day. Alexander the Great, 
A.Ht)ka. I'atnerlane or 'Fimur the Lame, Mah¬ 
mud of tihan/i. Bahar, Akhar the Great, Nadir 
rihali, and many more, are of tho.se who have 
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tested tlieiiuselvo.sawl their t'Hli.twers. a j.luujrr 

into India. Some of the j^reafo.l naimw in I'aiK'- 
lish history won their first .listiio-ti.m iii India, 
and Napoleon would hu\e roll.»ued Vlrvaioler, 
and landed in India after I* 4 !v{*{. had not his 
plans gone awry. A.s stH.tt a. u ...Idior nuo- 
ceeded in eoiustdidaling his ponm'. any where 
from China on the East, to Eersia on the vu-st, ut 
the northern frontier of India, he suiH.ped down 
upon India, jamelrated as far into the interior 
as he dared, and made off with as nnu h hooly 
as he conld <‘arry. 

After the (ireeks muler Alevund.-r, who en- 
i tered India in H'iT B. ajol who, l.y the way, 

left traee.H of their art in the variou < vase., r*nn>. 
caskets, and other nrnatinenls fonn*! sinee, and 
also in the fine (Jreek tVatnreH of many of the 
images of Buddha, eame a people from < Vnlra! 
Asia, whom the lusloriuus, for want of a Better 
name, call Scythians. 'I'he} are s.dd to ha%e 
driven out the <Jr«a‘k tiynust) fnnn the B.oiri.m 
Kingdom on the norlhw<*st of tin* lUin.tIuy as, and 
at about the hegimting of tin* < hristian er.a they 
founded a stnmg monarehv in N’oiShrrn India, 
and just beyond. Tlndr most famous l.ing wa*. 
named Kunishka, and vu* shall hear of him later 
on as an enthusiastie diseijde of Bndilha, 'fhese 
Scythians contimied to swnrin aeroe. the Him 
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siliiyus, unci iuU» NorUieni India for several cen¬ 
turies, meeting and del'ealing, or being driven 
hack l*v one after anotlier of the Indian kings. 

Ah early as the tniddle of the seventh century, 
began the invasions of a people who left their 
mark upon India as no other people have done. 
^Inhainuuul, who was born in 570 A. D., left 
to the worUl a (iery faith, with which the world 
is not dtine yet. Lhe Bombay coast was near 
enough to tempt lliese religious soldiers, and on 
one pretext <ir another they began their inva¬ 
sions of Imlia, which were to result finally in a 
series of Muhatununlan rulers in India, such as 
India had iwt had before, nor will ever have 
again. 

Mulmuul of Ghau'/i iuvmled India no less 
tluni seventeen times. After a <iua.rter of a cen¬ 
tury of fighting his small kingdom ol Alghanis- 
tfiu was inereasetl to iuehule the Buujab. Ihese 
Muhainiuadau eompierors, w'ho one after an- 
tdher down to the lime <»r Bnbar l4H‘i 1530 A. D., 
hmghl their way into more and niore territory 
ill Iiiiliii, Hiiiuc religiotu the 

S 4 une fanatieul enthusiasm as those who had 
fought their way thr<mgh Asia, Alnca, Spain, 
anil into southern Fraiiee, and whose capital at 
Bagdad was at one tinu' tlu^ commercial, artis¬ 
tic, scholarly* polith’al centre of the wor 
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Stopped at last in France, the fury of conquest 
expended itself upon India. Names, dates, de¬ 
tails of their gradual occupation of, and sover¬ 
eignty over, almost the whole of India, will not 
be necessary to the readers of these papers. I 
have not the slightest intention of writing more 
than the scantiest outline of history, merely trust¬ 
ing thereby to give a setting for the rough picture 
which I am painting. But of six of these Mu¬ 
hammadan invaders, Babar, Hamayun, Akbar, 
Jahangir, Shah Jahan, and Aurangzeb, it is 
necessary to know something to understand the 
India of to-day, even though one be only a trav¬ 
eller looking at monuments, and nervously trying 
to keep his finger on the right page of his guide¬ 
book as he goes along. 

Their influence, their monuments, their sys¬ 
tem of land tenure, revenue, and taxation, their 
customs and habits, and even their social moral¬ 
ity, remain visible to-day. Lucknow, Delhi, 
Agra, Benares, Lahore, Peshawar, and the TCh at- 
bar Pass, are still all alive with their wealth, 
their devotion, and their daintiness and daring 
as builders. 

Timur, better known as Tamerlane, at the 
head of a united body of Tartars, came down 
through the Afghan passes about 1400 A. D., 
entered Delhi, massacred the inhabitants for five 
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(lays. ht‘l<i a feast in honor of his victory, and 
retiimed again to Central Asia. Sixth in de- 
seeut from him was the Mughal, Babar, who in- 
vadeil India in Ui'siO. lie writes in that remark¬ 
able Diary of his: “Hindustan is a country that 
has f*‘w jdt'UHures to recoimnend it. The people 
are m»t haudsotne. They have no idea of the 
charmH of friendly stx'iety, of frankly mixing to- 
gt'ther. or of familiar intercourse. They have 
uti geidtiM, no politeness of manner, no kindness 
or h'Uow-feeling, no ingenuity or mechanical in¬ 
vention in planning or executing their handi- 
('raft wt»rks, no skill or knowledge in design or 
urchite<’lure, they have no good Korses, no good 
llcsh, m* grapes or musk melons, no good fruits, 
iu» t«-e or <Hjld water, no good food or bread in 
their l»a/,aur.H, no baths or colleges, no candles, no 
ttu*elw‘s, not even a candh'stick. When Babar 
arrived he fouiul Iiuiia fought over by native 
Indian rulers, ami by numerous Muhammadan 
rulers, fighting eaeh for his own land, or joining 
forees he«*«* and there in an etforl to found a state 
which should insure hrealhing space. 

I'hest* kingiltuns exhausted themselves m 
(luurrels amongst themselves, to such an extent, 
that when the Mughal emperors appeared they 
round them an easy prey. Chaugm Khan and 
I’imtir wt*re both aue<*slors of Babar. His 
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grandfather the Khan of the Mongols, though 
seventy years old at the time, came without 
thought of age or distance, to bear his congratu¬ 
lations on the news of his birth. The grand¬ 
mother was likewise a woman of spirit. Her 
husband was defeated in battle and she was 
handed over as part of the booty to one of the 
officers of the conqueror. She raised no objec¬ 
tions, but once her new master was in her apart¬ 
ments, the door was locked, she and her maids 
stabbed him to death and flung his body into 
the street. Then to the conqueror she sent the 
message: “Contrary to law you gave me an¬ 
other man, and I slew him. Come and slay me 
if you choose!” Babar had forebears of spirit. 

Babar kept a diary. He lived in the time of 
Henry VII and Michelangelo and Copernicus. 
He tells us in much detail the story of his life. 
Only from 1519 till 1530 was he in India. His 
early days were days of hardship, adventure? 
war, and sport. He took them as they came. 
He never whined, he never explained, and he 
loved life in a most unoriental way, and was the 
most romantic figure of his day. He was more 
the type of the adventurous sailors of Queen 
Elizabeth’s day, than any Oriental we know. He 
was a great sportsman, a bold horseman and 
swimmer, and of abounding vitality and good 
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hmuur. He loved life, even tlic eating and 
(Iriuking part of it, and as is always the case 
with Hueh suitors, life loved him. From Babar’s 
cijiuing in I.>1(5 to the death of Aurangzeb in 
170(5. India wjis tt> a larger extent than ever be- 


fori*. uiuler one rider. It should be added that 
iii no time even then was India entirely con- 
(luered, or emuidetely nn<ler the sway of one 
Governiueut, as it is to-day under the English. 

Hahar ilefeateti the Delhi sovereign, entered 
Delhi, ret‘eive<l the allegianee ot the Muhanima- 
dans, was attacked by the Rajputs, defeated 
th.uu near Agra. un<l when he died his power 
t‘x!ended as far soutli as lower Bengal. Tils son 
Hiimayun. who succeeded him, was obliged to 
divkle his iidn'ritam'e wilii his brother, handing 
i.ver to him Kabul. It was from Alghanlstan 
that Babur had drawn his fighting men, and 
Humuvun deprived of this, the main reeniiting 
hi-s anny. ».» by tbo 

ants of those earlier Afghan invaders, who hated 
the new Muhammadan rulers us mueh as they 
lb- llbulus. Kiimlly. I'fb''- "f y-';*- 

iuK III b..Ul bis pbuT, b- WHS (InvBii milol Indu 

|,v 111.- 

m 

In i.M« 111- si'll "1 niiiiiiiy"'b 1'"'" “"'y 
iwii v«ii-s obi. mill ill "ii">y "■‘'y'‘ 
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all the Mughal rulera. uiul fht- mtl htinKirr nf tlu- 
Mughal Empire in lutliu. ilrtVated tlir army uf 
the Sher Shah ruler, ami his father Humavuu re 
turned again to Imlia, imt unh to reign ft.r a 
few mouths at Delhi, ami to die iu 

Akbar sueemltni his father, and reigjje«l lur 
close upon fifty years, from laaO imti! his 

reign corre,s{K»nding iilnu*st ewieth tt» that ttf 
Queen Elwaheth, lo.>H Kiti.i. ih* hhs the great¬ 
est ruler India has ever had. He welded a eh.aos 
of nations, tribes, religutus. ami {>etl> ehief-, and 
kings, into an empin*. His great tinanee min 
ister Raja Todar Mail, wim was a Hindu, made 
the first survey and the tirst regular laud u tfle 
ment of India, ami adjusted the tavatinu. Ah 
bar gave the Hhulus e<|uai j4are ami pifwer. ami 
played off the Hindus against the \!indi-d ehief ,. 
He married the daughter ef the Maharaja of 
Jaipur, and Ins son marrieil tin* granddaughter 
of the Maharaja <»f Jodhpur. His earefnl •>} stem 
of police, judges, nml rulers of pn*vjnees heip«nl 
to make his rule laith just and eSTeetive, Hi* 
did away with the tax on mm .Mussulmans, and 
he and his .son ami grand si m were the liuildeis 
of practically all the inouuments whieh remain 
to make Imlia famous to tlm.. 

This line of priiuTS are as well known in in 
dia a.s are the names of EH/almth. Hemv the 
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Eighth, Charles the First, and Cromwell in Eng¬ 
land. They introduced Persian poets and print¬ 
ers, and men of letters from foreign lands. They 
were the Medici of India. The last of this great 
line of Timur died in Rangoon, as a prisoner 
of the British, in 1862. Their connection with 
India lasted, therefore, for more than four hun¬ 
dred and fifty years, or from nearly a hundred 
years before America was discovered, until with¬ 
in two years of the close of the war of secession. 
The only time that India has come near being 
India was under their rule. 

It is along the lines laid down by Akbar that 
the British have worked, in the matter of land 
tenure and taxation. The total revenue of Ak¬ 
bar was estimated at forty-two million sterling, 
or about three times the amount demanded at 
the present time from the land. He built the 
tomb of his father Humayun near Delhi, the 
town of Fatehpur-Sikri, near Agra, in many 
ways the most interesting ruins in India, the 
fort at Allahabad, the palace at Lahore, and the 
red palace in the fort at Agra. 

It was the Europeans who visited India at 
this time who brought back the expression, which 
still endures as a description of human splen¬ 
dor: “The Great Mughal!” Toward the end 
of his life, his tolerance drifted into scepticism. 
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and he promulgated a new state religion, which 
was supposed to combine the best from all re¬ 
ligions, with Akbar as its prophet, or the head of 
the church. He was accused finally of even per¬ 
mitting worship of himself, a crime, be it said, 
of which great politicals are accused to this day, 
and we all know with how little reason! Akbar 
died in 1605, and is buried in the splendid tomb 
at Sikandra, some five miles from Agra canton¬ 
ment. 

It was during his reign that three Englishmen 
arrived with a letter from their Queen, Eliza¬ 
beth. They were John Newbery, Ralph Fitch, 
and William Leedes. John Newbery was lost 
somewhere on his travels, Leedes, who was a 
jeweller, remained as court stone-cutter, and 
Fitch returned to England. It was through his 
reports of the opportunities awaiting the trader 
in India, that the first commercial ventures from 
England were started. He it was in short who 
gave the signal for the formation of commercial 
companies to exploit India, with the result that 
India is governed by England to-day. 

Akbar was succeeded by his son Jahangir, 
who reigned from 1605 till 1627. He carried on 
a series of wars in southern India, and lost the 
province of Kandahar to the Persians. Jahan¬ 
gir turned from his father’s new-fangled faith. 
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and personally conducted ritual, to the orthodox 
observances of Islam. He must have been a wag 
of terrifying prowess, since it is told of him that 
after a night of drunken revelry with some of 
his courtiers, one of them reminded him the next 
morning of what had happened. Jahangir asked 
the mflTi who his companions had been in such 
a disgraceful debauch, then called them before 
him and had them beaten so severely tiiat one 
of them died. He himself died in the midst of 
a rebellion against him, led by his son Shah 
Jahan. Jahangir built the tomb of Anar Kali 
at Lahore, and the tomb of Itimad-ud-daulah 
at Agra, who was a Persian named Ghiyas Beg, 
Jahangir’s father-in-law, and the grandfather of 
the wife of Shah Jahan, whose tomb is the most 
wonderful in the world. The mightiest factor 
for good in Jahangir’s life was his wife. Nun 
Jahan. He loved her twenty years and then 
killed her husband to get her, and, what is per¬ 
haps more astonishing stUl, he never regretted 
it. In 1603 Sir Thomas Roe, the first English 
ambassador to India, presented his letters to Ja¬ 
hangir from James I. 

Shah Jahan was emperor of Delhi from 1628 till 
1658, just about the time the Pilgrims and Puri¬ 
tans were making their first settlements in Ameri¬ 
ca. While they were building schools and 
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churches of logs hewn into shnp* with the axe; at 

about the time iwlwl wtu'u tlie tthh-Hf meeting- 

house in America, whieli lias been useii eimstTU- 

tively for public worship, was Imihling. now 

known as the **OI<lMtH‘ting-H<mse,” in Ilinghum, 

Massachusetts, this Imliim Emperor was plan¬ 
ning the Imihlingof the most iniignifieenl I'upital 
in tlie world. No courtier in Helhi. or in Agra, 
and no citwen of Ilinghain at that time, imagined 
that the simple shite grave-stones tji the eemetery 
at Hingham would mark the beginnings of a 
more lasting state than the jewelled toinhs *if 
Agra and Delhi, 

Toward the end of his father’s reign, Sliah 
Jahan was a refugee and a rebel, eoinpiring 
against Ids own father. After eomjng to the 
throne ho murdertsl his lirother, Shaliriyar, and 
all the other meiiilM'rs of the Itoiise of Akbar 
who might betaime rivals to the throne. iJur- 
ing tihe whole of his reign his armies wer«* at 
work defending, attaekiiig, and losing or winning 
territory. !lo is said to have Iwen just to }»% 
people, blameless in his liabit.s. a good tinimeter, 
and by far the greatest man «if Ids day in all the 
East. He built the (rreat Mo>»»pn* or Jama 
Magjidf at Delhi, the Palace what is now the 
Fort — also at Delhi, which contains the Totirt 
of Private Audients* or .and the 
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iVarl IVl()s(HH' or Mati-Mafifid. The famous 
Peacock 'Phrotic in his Audience Ilall in the 
Fort at Delhi, with its tail .shimmering in the 
natural colors of rubies, diamonds, sapphires, 
and emtu'ahls, was valued by the jeweller Tav- 
eruH'r at thirty-tive million dollars. If he had 
done indhing el.si\ his name would have been re- 
meuihertHl in India, hut he did more than this. 
He stamped the whole world of architectural 
beauty with his private .seal when he built the 
Taj Mahaf. 

Flsmvkere one may read of the vivid incon¬ 
gruities of India, but what of this; I have just been 
the gue.st, at a .spUuulid camp, where some seven 
hutulre<l pe<»ple were entertained for four days 
by out* of the most <‘nlightened native rulers in 
Iwlia. 'Phis ruler is a woman. Her Highness 
SuUati B«*gum of Bhopal. Here in India one 
liwls a wtmian ruling with tact, with force, and 
with ,HU<*cess. Iler<‘ in India 1 have seen women 
actually <*atching iti their hands the dung as it 
f«>ll from th<‘ <*atth‘, {)re,ssing it into cake.s, car¬ 
rying it off on their heads, to dry it at home 
for fuel. Here in Imlia too is the mo.st marvel¬ 
lous memorial hi a woman ever built by hu¬ 
man hamls. VViUnan at her liighc.st, woman at 
her l<nv<?st. woman immortaliml, and all here in 
India. 
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The Taj Mahal is the exquisite mausoleum 
built by Shah Jahan as a tomb for his favorite 
wife Arjmand Banu, called Mumtaz-i-Mahal, or 
“Light of the Palace.” It stands on a platform 
of marble, twenty feet high, and three hundred 
feet square. The tomb itself measures one hun¬ 
dred and eighty-six feet on each side, and the 
dome over the centre is two hxmdred feet high. 
It is one of the most wonderful things I have seen 
in the world. I saw it for the first time just as 
the sun was setting, leaving it with the purple 
curtain of the horizon all about it. It looked as 
though a Titan had taken a huge piece of ivory 
satin, embroidered it, encrusted it with jewels, 
stiffened it into shape, and set it in the sky. It 
seemed quite as though it might fade, or float, 
away. The first clod of dry earth that falls upon 
a coffin must seem like the weight of a planet to 
some one, but here are tons of marble and not an 
ounce of weight. If you could blow bubbles of 
mother-of-pearl they would not shine more softly, 
or float more lightly, than the minarets and domes 
of this tomb. Here is a tomb that might float 
away with the spirit of the body to which it gives 
a home. It looks as though you might hold it 
up on your outstretched hand. 

It is the only building in the world that makes 
one wish to pat it, smooth it, touch it, as though 
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it luul the soft skin of a woman. It is not 
som(>t!liuf^ you .see; you feel it, hear it, taste it. 

I put my hiuul ap;ninHt the marble. It was 
warm, it seeimsl to have texture and quality, as 
though it were the <‘overing of .something alive. 

I have m'ver .seen any other building that re- 
sembletl it. or remindcil me of it — and only 
one woman. 

Iii.suh‘, uiuhwnenth the great marble dome, are 
the two marble lomb.s of Shah Jahau and his 
wife, aiul there the marble is like lace, so cun- 
iiiagly is it earvtsl, with flowers inlaid in color, 
the t'olors being ma<le of precious stones, agate, 
etwimliam lujiis-laztiU, One can readily believe 
that it <'ost ten millions of dollars and twenty-two 
years <»f labor l<» make this ea.Hket. 

No other woman iii the world has been praised 
in marble and jewels as is this woman, and no 
<ither woman ever <*an be, There have been 
greater num, and l<»vt‘lier w'omen, doubtles.s, and 
eounth*ss tnen who have loved as much, and 
many, no cUmbl. who hav<’: love<l more, hut every 
man who has loved a woman must envy this man 
f<ir ha ving done what he woukl wish to, but may 
not do! 

Ar<mnd the two tombs is a screen of marble. 
Von <*nn liJok Ibrougli it, as you can look through 
a <*ohw'eh. ^I'herc are scrolls and flowers, and 
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the petals atul leaves of ea<'h tlo^^or an* of <-ol- 
ored precious stones, inlaid in tin* luarhlf. 

We (,)eei<lentals use urns atnl <Tos-.ts anti 
broken eolumus. 'rids man ptil a diadeni ot 
brilliants on the brow of nmmory. as if t«, say; 
This is not something buried or broken or to 
be forgotten, but ratluT M.melhing t .miplete and 
never to he forgotten, and if never will be! Ue 
was right, wiien a man has realiv loved onee. 
he has been eaten up by it. After tliat it df»e,s 
not matter how often, or luov soon. In* dies. 
“Home is not a InsirtU but a woman.” 

Poor Shah .lalian. as he had rrh. Ui d against 
his father .lahangir. so he in his tnrn otdered 
from the intrigues and rebellion of hi. familv. He 
fell ill. His son Aurang/eb murdered hi , broth¬ 
ers,and proekiined himself empeou- in MmS. He 
imprison(*d his father and kept him in eltoe eon- 
hnement in the Fort at Agra tiU he died in Hitat. 

I am silting now, h.h I w rife, w Imre Shah .lalian 

used to sit as a prisoner in Iti-. own pai.iee. lean 

see the Taj Mahai, as h«‘ nse.i to .ei' it two hun¬ 
dred and fifty years ago. 

As he lookei! aeronn at tluHe minaoS. and nt 
that dome, he pmhablv thought Id. life a fail 
lire, and yet every man who dt. where I am dt 
ting must envy him sneh a siirre .1 \I1 that the 

world of ids genendion had to give liad been 
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pouivil into a <‘up an<i lil’tod to lus lips every day, 
and Ho Had prohahly envied the iiuiu who was 
(genuinely thirsty, that he might enjoy it. Now he 
is deserted aiul alone, and his (nip, full of success 
and adulation, is in the hands of his rebellious 
sou, who carries the k<‘y of his prison-house in his 
girdle, and uioeks him. All he has left is his 
daily vision of the tomb of his wife, the Taj Ma¬ 
hal Gne can pay this buikling no higher hom¬ 
age than to say that one envies Shah Jahan even, 
then! 

'Hiere are other buildings in Agra. There is 
the grt'Jit h'ort, with its eireuil of nearly a mile, and 
its huge .sandstone walls tmarly seventy feet high, 
huilt by Akbar. Within these walls is a mosque, 
also built by Shah .lahan, called the Pearl 
yiostpic, tin* Hall oi Public Audience, the Gem 
Mos(pu*, used by tlu^ ladu‘s of the court, the Hall 
of Private Audience, and the miniature mosque, 
calle<l the Mina Ma.yhl, in which the Emperor 
made his devotions, and the splendid .sandstone 
palace, and .s<» on, 

lh‘ must huvt‘ r(‘v<‘Ued in building, and lor- 
tunatelv th<*r(‘ wert* eyes lha,l dreamed beauty, 
and Huiv hands to make buildings of the dreams 
to do his bidding. No one before, and no one 
after, till the British took pos-session, was more 
completely master of India than Shall Jahan. 
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Tlie Alughal Emperors <mUniuaUnl iu Shah Ja- 
han,aua their piuuaele is the laj MahnL 

As long ago as IhOH 1'iiunr, or I amm-hmo. as 
he is better known to us, poure4 his la.nits of 
followers thnnigh the Afghan pas..s from ’I'lir. 
tary. Shah .lahan’s grawlfather Akhar. was tlie 
sixth in deaeent from this i.arhariau warrior, 
One wonders who and uhat our fust umas- 
torscould have Iteem who drifted over tlie world 
from Central Asia, awl wliose deseendant.s Imiit 
the Acropolis, the Ktwum. tin* eaiiiedrals and 
churches of Italy awl Krawe. (iermanv. awl 
England, and the Taj Maim! in India. At any 
rate one is proud to i»e of that Vrvan ntoek. 

The last of this great line of Mw'.ltai emper 
ors, who really h<*kl India togetliet. a , Vuiaw.' 
zeb, who proelaiiutHl hiniseli emperor while hi' 
father Shah .hdum was still liviiu;. He rnled 
from 165H till l*0". Hts reign liegan in ref.ellion 
against his father, uwl ended iu the i'eh«"llion i>t 
his own .sons against him. He devoted luaeti 
cally hi.s whole forty-nine veurs ;o. a ruler to the 
conquest of .southern India, and for the ki't half 
of the time he was in the field him -.elf at the lu'ad 
of a huge, and what provi'd to fie an miwiehU. 
army. 

A new power Innl sprung u|i in the aiuth. 
known as the Maralha < onfederaev, and An 








Tin*: tatn.vr MvaiiAL i‘n 
raiitrw'h. who hiul hoooitto a hittor suhI purUsnu 

!l!mlu wucnila ana »1,.. lua 

Xu in .■nns.aiaaln Ih.. Mn,«lna nna,-r 

r..u,ann« ...H .a- .,n; 

in iho north, Iho MamtliH^ in tl«' -mtli. .md !l» 

|l„j,,uts in Ihn vv.-a. lx'""".,! ni. «'‘n 

" ,a "fn" anal laa-,-. il nn, ..In' 

Mnrallia., a.ul tin' aikh, .. fn-n ll.n Mnfr 

luas, lluit Ihn ... '■..nlr..l ,.l Inam. A .- 

ninswl' I'V Ui, aia.lHini in'li.-.i i'nl In.lin 
i„l,. Ilw Innnl, nf tn|!"l'-a IlinauKin nial n)-,- 
l,l.,„a,n,. f.o.n nta. I. AUl.n,' Inul ^n-.n-ln,! 

“ \ViaU- IhH Kivnl in- »n, failin'.: I'n'' "^ 

in Ihl-Iniiul, nf tin-IVnl.l,- ni...r. '.1 ... 

jrrmt ointiorots. othor ruvinu-1 .tj.i.i-ar.-t. 

i-!'..i..n kin,. Nnai,. Si. 

V5il of sbu^htor Hfui »h4«tu* hi> »n ‘ 

in, >,.‘..rly I'vn ..n'ml.,. n. ninl «.'..nna 1 .11. , • ' 

i,s tauil ki l.nv.' I'ln'ri.'a n«n> .. 

.'•InaiuK IlM- l..'.n'..>'l' lln.""'. I'n- ... 

liunar.a ainl llflv ,mll...n, nf a..ll..i'■. 

'I'lu' AtKlnin,, Inn.' ..wl Inn.' :.’!nni. 
tUmnnl. till- nn» nn|.i'..l.'. l.-l i...-.',. nn.l l..nn.'.l. 

;,„i L-kna. un.i a-n. Ti..' ni...i.' ..I 
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between northern Udh ««»! Af-imnEh.n w... 
swept bare of wealth and uf |.eople. and las bar¬ 
ren for years. It was diuiujx tin. luu.* <d an¬ 
archy and interueeine t^Kditia^^ if h^dduig b«‘- 
tween such diversitied iuhahitauts uf the same 
country may l>e deserik'd as tnterneeme. that 

the British k‘gaa H’- !;> 

piece, what is to-day their Indian Ein|.tre. Whde 

the others were siuarrellinj: and Idddut^t -v-r 

Ikious, social, political, and hereditary dun usss. 
the British hull-dog walkeil otf with the Imiuc. 
He was not jaTiiiilted to <*iijoy it in peace for 
years. The last war with the Marat ha*, was not 
ended till IHIB, and the Sikhs were not eon- 
quered by the British till IHU. ^ 

That eminent and satisfactory historian ot the 

Indian rieoplcs. Sir William MiEou Hunter, 
writes: “Aklmr hml rcndcrcil a great 4*mpire 
possible in India by eoneiliating the native ilnnlu 
races. He thus raknl up a i»owerful third party. 
consisting of the native military people*, of In¬ 
dia, which eiuihkd turn alike t*. prevent new 
Muhammadan invasions from Central Ania. ami 
to keep in .subjection Iih <*wn Moluiminadati 
goveniors of provinces. I'nder Anrang/eh ami 
his miserahlc succe‘,sors, tin** win** poUey of 
conciliation was given up. Aci ordingl}. »»cw 
Muhammuilan honlcH stain '.wept down fr«*m 
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Yfglmiustau: line Muluimiuaduii Governors of 
liuliaii proviuees set themselves up as indepen¬ 
dent poteulatt‘H; aiul the warlike Hindu races, 
who had h<‘lptHl Akhar to create the Mughal 
Empiif, been me, under his foolish posterity the 
chief agents of its ruin.” 

When ('olumlms <liseovered America, he was 
trying to find a Hea-pussage to India. He car¬ 
ried in his poek<‘t a letter from his sovereign to 
the Khan t»f'rarhiry t 

When Vasco <la (iama sidled itround Africa, 
and discovered the sea route to India in 1498, 
he luriusl the whole <‘urrent of power and com- 
nwrvv. 'Hit* Arabs had made Bagdad the centre 
(,f trade betweim the Esist iuul the Mediterranean 
nations. As early jis the year 031 A. 1)., exam¬ 
inations of camlidiili'.s lor permission to practise 
iue<li<'ine were held Jil Bagthul, which was 
already tlnm ji <*t‘ntre not only of commerce, 
but of culture. 'I'lie Grusmlers made certoin 
Itidian cities, Amalfi, Bisa, (»enoa, Venice, rich, 
lH*eause it was through them that these multi¬ 
tudes jSHireil <m their wjiy to the Last. They 
<lul the Ininsporting of men and stores and 
horses. At the height of their power the Tabula 
AmalfUttmi wew^ the sea laws for the whole Medi¬ 
terranean. VVlwm Pisa, Amalfi, and finally Genoa 
wen* subjugahHl by tlu^ir rivals, Venice became 
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the world’s great sea-in»wer. uiul uIm* the reutre 
of the world’s eoiuuieree aiul tiu' world ^ art and 
culture. Her ships eovemi the -^eu. and die 
numbered her stiUors in tens t>t* tlumsaiuls, I- uul- 
ing diat the through jonmey was Um h.ng. the 
vLtiaus arranged with the northern towns of 
Europe to make one h>wu. lying heSweeu Italy 
and the traders of the north, a eeutre or store* 
house, where exehange *if gtna s might he i on- 
veniently effeitel. They agreed to make llruges 
that centre, un<l thereafter Bruges in the north, 
and Venice in the south, haudhsl tlie ti.ole of 

the world. 

Vasco da (lama’s dini-overy came hUe ji magic 
wand to flwup' hU this. It "a, . I..,.!'.--' f Inui.' 

by way of the newly discovered sea route, and 
Lisbon, lying hidf-way helwcn H.a .t mid West, 
became the great market of the world, and hy 
far the most iKitent Western fai’tor m the Ivast. 
There followed the tminemlons war hefween 
Spain, which had wwiuered Borfugal in h'iHtt. 
and te great tnuling towns of the north then 
centred in Holland. For nearly a hundred 
years the war rtigiHl between Spain and liollaml, 
and at the end of it, or the l.egmning of the sev¬ 
enteenth century, the Hutch were mieiter* of 
the world. New York was Hut»-l!. Hra/il wiw 
Dutch, India was Dutch, and the <'h|h* of (omd 
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Cromwell’s navigation laws wero \vhul arc iu»w 
known, and reviled, us high taritT laws. B\ 
Cromwell’s Navigation Act all gotnls uf every 
description, wherever grown or mamifui'tnred. 
were to be imported iut*» <livut Britaiji «mly in 
ships belonging to British suhjeets. of which the 
master and a majority of the ert‘w wer*' British 
bom; and all goods prtulneed in Europe must l«* 
brought into Great Britain either in BritishIntt- 
toms, or in .ships belonging ti> that eountiw' in 
which they were aetutdly pr<idueeil. I In* Jtnteh 
were exportens of cheese, but hud b«a*u (-arrying 
the trade of the world in their ships! 

It is easy to .see against whom the new Navi¬ 
gation Act was aimtHl. I’here h»lh>wed an enor ¬ 
mous expansion in British foreign trade, whieh 
has never ttfust'd to grow from that da\ until 
within the bust few year.s. 

When a man arms Inmself with the Bible, ami 
clothes himstdf in th<‘ sluning armor of s«'ripture, 
look out for him! One seems to Im* .able ti» 
strike more siuhleiily, iiuire um‘\peetedh. and 
more fierwly with that weajum than with any 
other. 

England’s greatness lH*gan and grew uwler 
Protection. Frama* on land, uml Englaml on 
the sea, destroytsl utterly the Dutch eommereial 
supremacy, ami then for a <*entiiry Englaml ami 
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Franc'c fought for the uraslery of the sea, for the 
lra<lo t*r th<' East, for coiuniercial supremacy. 
Finally at \Valt'rlot> Iho mastery was gained, and 
the British Empire has had plain sailing from 


that day till within the last few years. 

'Fliere ar<‘ few more exciting stories than this 
history of the figlit for the c'ommcrcial empire of 
the w'orhl, whitdi ended in England’s becoming 
the trader, tht‘ mamifa<-turer,the ship-builder, the 
ship'owner, the hanker, and the policeman of 
llie worUl. It i.H a templing tsisk to fit in illus¬ 
trations, to make comparisons, to point to the 
beginnings of similar weaknesses, and parallel 
examples of rottenness here and there in the 
fMn-ial ajnl poUtiixil fabric of other great imperial 
p(*wers. nhh-h seem to unfold prophecies for the 
hiHu-e. hut 1 h‘ave that to the Englishman. I am 
„„t his < ’assainlra. T\m whisp of the history of 
eonunens* is given lu‘re merely to introduce The 
(Jovermu'ami ('ompuny of Merchants of London 
tnuUng to tin* East Indies,” better known as the 
English East India (’ompany, or the John 
(’ompnnv,” wht> Htarte<l busine.ss with one hun- 
<lr<*d and* twenty-five shareholders, and a r^pital 
of thrci* huwlrecl and fifty thousand dollars. 
'Fin* man with that amount of capitol is not 
eonHi<le»x*d a ri<*h nan. in Lemdon or New York 
PhIuv. Nonetln'less it was this trading com- 
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pany who won, aiul Md, nn^ dmwd uvor fo IIh> 
British crown, the empire i>f liuHu. 

The Forhiguest' uml the I>*‘*eh funght them 
in the beginning, the French faugh! Ihnn later, 
and one power after another Mteinsmhed t.. tliein 
in India itself. By the miadte af the eishteenth 
century all European oppositmu at an .md. 
and by the middle ot the ninetemth emtnry 
India itself was pweth*a!ly their hands and 
under their wmtnd. T«» he iptife .oritrate. I hn:!. 
and the peace of Wrsiulle*., mark-, the ilate u htuj 
the maritime imwers of Hnr»*pe withdrew Cnun a!! 
serious rivalry in <*(imtuest or eoniineur with 
England hi fndia. After that date Uir e.mtest 
Ls wholly IHjtween England and the uaft^e inhns 

for ascendaney in Imlia, 

The first terrihuial posNesHt.m j*i' the Ea 4 In- 
dia Comiamy was Madrus. and !he dfe iipun 
which Fort St. (h*org«* was built wa. Intnght 
from the Ilaja ttf (lutndragiri it» In 

Bombay was lurne»l «»ver to the Eitglidi mown 
by the Fortngue.He, part of tlte d<evi; *4 < 'ath 
erinc of Briigam?.**, the queen of < h.irle . IE. un*l 
in 1668 King (Intrles ^dd his lE-ht,- l.> the East 
India Company for ini annual |iaunent of fift) 
dollars! In ITtXK the eump.my bought from » 
son of the Emperor Anning/el* i-ertaiti tillage.*, 
which were united hi form what is nou < 'ah utfa. 
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Two nw'ii whoso names are seldom mentioned, 
and rarely seen, gained for English commerce al- 
nH)st the tirst legal foothold in India. The ship 
surgeon, <hihriel Bronghton, who cured Shah 
Jahan's tluughter when she was badly burned; 
wluai asked to name his fee, ixapiested that the 
East liulia <’ompany might be allowed to trade 
in Bengal free of all <luty. 

'fhe slatf surgeon, William Hamilton, who 


when the court physuHans had tailed, cuied the 
EmjH'ror Farokshn* id a tumor in the back in 
asked lor the thirty od<l villages surround¬ 
ing tbe Utmipany's factory near Calcutta, and 
ft»r wmu' villages near Matlras, which gave the 
English eonlrid of both these ports. British 
commerce hmvi's Hamilton’s tombstone neg- 
leehal in Cul<-utta, and nobody even knows 
where Broughton’s bout's litd 

'rhe transfer of the supreme power ol India 
from the grasjt td' the Great Mughal to this little 
company of English traders, makes a story as 
hrilUant antl sMlvtuilurous as any story m history. 

'I'he rist' td' British powt'r in hulia virtually be¬ 
gins in nhL and the two great names arc those 
of Clive ami Hustings. Om^ tlied a suicide, and 
the tdlier after an impeachment lasting seven 
years was eomidetely impoverished, ihere are 
men in Imlia ttetlay, and fine fellows they are, 
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risking their health awl then* Itvts. utul ihn.st* t>f 
their families, to ket‘p Iwlta for Eutiliimi. ami 
there are almost as many voluble onitorn at h.une 
making it as diffieult as they ean lor them. Thore 
are so many people lunvsulays wlm think this 
a topsy-turvy world lieeau.st* they are umlerm-ath. 
not realizing that the world \v»iuld he updde- 
down indeed if they were not. that governing, 
particularly the governing of alien peoples, has 
become increasingly ditiimdt. 

In the days of (’live am! Hastings, and h»r 
about one hnndreil years after, th**r*‘ whs m* rail- 
way, nor cable, nor Suez Canal. 'I’he man on 
the spot was authoritative and resnimsilile, 'fhe 
Oriental is still miahle to uItder^taml divideil an > 
thority, authority dietnted from an un>een sourre. 
Itmay he safely said that had the pres**n} gmanai- 
mental machinery Iwen tn evistema* in H to. In¬ 
dia might never have heeoiue a hef <tf tlie British 
Crown. It is .Homelime.H fatal to interfere even 
when a man is making mistakes. Inferferenee 
may poison the mistakes with lack of eontidenee. 
till they wilt into ahje<-t and eostlv failnn*. 
V^hile mistakes may h*aeh a man, inteuVrenee 
always bewilders him and those under him. 

After the death of Aurang/.eh, a new power, 
the Maratha.s, though of Hindu origin, witfi tfieir 
home in the plaiiiH east c»f Bombay, overran, and 
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practically U«»k poKHt^ssioii «*f, northern aiul <vn- 
tnil Intlia- Sivajh their great kwler, h<‘giin his 
pillaging <*ru.**a<les hefoia* tin* ileath of Au“ 

ningwh. After hin «lenth a Brnhuuin fajutly. 
whose hentl took the title of Peshwa. hsl tht*se 
p(H»ple. aiul can'ie<l on h*r n hninlred years a 
contest with the British. 'Hie great priw'ipali- 
ties of Barwla, (Uvulior* Intli»re atnl Nagpur, 
the rulens «.f thrw «»f which I am slutrtly to visit, 
were the <*eutis*.s of this ptnver. 

I'ln* Sikhs, innv some of the Best sohliera in the 
Itnlian army, also maintained for nearly .sr'venty- 
ftve years a\sovert*igj»ty of thetr own in the Pun¬ 
jab,ami were only linally tiisposed <if as rivals hi 
the British in IHttl. 

Of the Puropeaus, wlm from the beginning of 
the sevenleenlli eeiilurv Inul attempted the e\» 
ploitation of the e»uumeree t*f India, the Portu¬ 
guese, the Ihiteh. the Danes had <lisapja*atvd. 
ami when dive appeared tipon the wene, mdy 
the Freneh remained as formkiabh* rivals. I'he 
battles of Wamliwash, of the famous Ptassey. of 
Buxar, all fimght betweett O.’i* and tlM, ended 
the Pretu’h rivalry, and the British were left to 
deal with the problem iif subduing what remaui«*<l 
of opiKisitioii in India itself. 

Another <tniii1er of a eentury passetl before 
Wellesley, later the great Duke of Widliiigton, 
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finally disposed of the Maratha confederacy; and 
it was not till 1856, when Lord Dalhousie, prob¬ 
ably the greatest of all the governor-generals of 
India, having annexed the Punjab in 1849, took 
over control of the kingdom of Oudh, roughl)^ 
the territory about Lucknow, that the map of 
TnHia, became what it is to-day. It was Dal¬ 
housie who wrote just before taking this grav<‘ 
step; “With this feeling on my mind, and in 
humble reliance on the blessing of the Almighty’ 
(for millions of His creatures will draw freedom 
and happiness from the change), I approach tin* 
execution of this duty gravely and not withoxit 
solicitude, but calmly and without doubt.” Tlu* 
next year, 1857, was the year of the Mutiny! 

I quote this passage because I wish to call at ¬ 
tention to what I believe to have been the secret 
of England’s success in India. This success haw 
been accounted for in many ways. It was com¬ 
mercial greed, say some critics; it was brute force ; 
it was the leverage of power that Great Brit¬ 
ain had gained first in Europe, write the histori - 
ans. The fihst steps were, if you please, alon^ 
the path of commercial greed, but later whem 
the severe work of administration, pacification, 
and consolidation was done, it was quite another 
force that crowned the work. The civil servie#* 
was recruited by examination from the Bible- 
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rca.liuf: U|.[»T aiul nii.iaU-abi.-.s i.f < in'iil llritai..; 
mTiii'-playiiii!, u<lvi'ntimms ari.l liiaillhy. Iml iil 

huttoni <iuty4oviug yumit? ImrlwirbiH. vui«» Iw- 
lievtnl that IinUn wa.s <h'livemi iutu thrir luiWH 
to he savotl from 

'Hie Tirst aiul ft»ri‘iu<»»} of tiunn wa'i < Uvo. *i 
tall, sihnit, rallirr iioircHo Eii|j:li4i la4, who Iwjtitn 
his carwr hv sua-usiuj; an titliror t‘f rhrulinj; nt 
raras. 'rhnrn follinvo*! ii annl. i 1ivr tni^.^al. Iih 
julvorsary hehl hts ptslol to < Itvo s hrail wint 
hath* hitu hvit for lib Hfn aiul rHfml hb aivH'Ut- 
titm. ** Firt‘ uinl U* aiiiniH*a h» I stiia yon 

rlu‘at«Hl iind }'<»« ahl. I’ll n«*viT |Ht> ytm!" w»h 
tin’ re|»ly. 

'rhorr httvo hrm Uiinawab of lt«.,rr rUvn^i in 
IihUu sima* that tlay. an.l tu tl»nn i. 4)1*' th«* » on 
awl jtrin’ofui {tovrrnniwit *4 luaia. nnnr 
than h> «nv nthor uin* fni*rf. 

linnKniu*‘tin- ruitna Stati-s of Arnnh a jHH*|4.-a 
hy Sionx. AjtiH’lu'H, Moxiriiusuna Nr^ror-o Im- 
agiin* s<*iin* Mughal rmiquorMr ai'ibing hy tlu* 
Bohring StruifH. ana aftfrofiiturh'', ‘.uhauing thi** 
('onghunnratiuu of fight*‘r-*, fartion-i, rolignun. 
atul lunguagfi. ruinjaTial iitnl ih h. tho i-ontiunr- 
ors losn ixuitrol. 'rUo Inna in ro\»*ri-a uilh ■uniill 
l>riinn}natti«*»<, 'I'huro i-* a king in t'lornla. aU' 
othor in M«*xi»'o, nnolhtT in aini 

thtw nro jirmoa hanil't of !Moxioati launltt,o «f 
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Apache raiders, of Sioux freebooters. Imaging 
the country filled with jewels, brocades, silks» 
gold, silver, stored up for centuries by an indus¬ 
trious, uncommercial people, who had neve** 
learned to spend, and whose rich lived almos't 
as simply as the poor. Something like that stat^ 
of affairs is what the British had to deal witti 
when Clive saw that merely to win a battle her^ 
and there was not enough, but that if the Britist*' 
were to stay in safety, they must have sovereign- 
rights over the land itself. They now control tB-^ 
whole million and a half square miles. 























IV 

mum MViinxh to nmros 

O N ItimliiiK Jif Boinlwy ww that 

mt ttf tmvrl rl'M*whi*ri* hux 

prqmwl the* way. Hit' l«?turifx art* tiir- 
fw'ut, Ihf hardships art* SiUrmi. tin* whtilf mi- 
ling of lift* U ilillt'rffit. I a«» grtvlwl t>ii ll»«* 
Uiiuling-.Htagt* l»y ii It'HU, cltofuljiltM’uUtrwi linUitM. 
in lltjwing ttinl a hugt* tvljih* hirlatn, wh»» 

pr<*s<*nlx 11 l<*!l<*r front n xoltln*!* fi*it*nti tii lairk’* 
now, wh»» !tnx t*ngugt '4 Jtim h.h .MTvnnt or "hrur- 
w” ft>r our tour. Itt* ix wilomnity j«oiNtuiiJiotl. 
itnti hi.*i fVt'M nro hrown tlfplin «»f nnfittlioniaiilo 
impoiH'trnlulity. I during Iho muny wrokn Ito win 
with US. I saw" him mnih* hut onrt*. \\t* wort* 
tiriving at Dttihi. ho w-us .Hitting tnt tho hov vvith 
Iho oonrltmiin. < hm »if Iho ponios Imthiw* friir- 
lions iiinl hiinhsi iun* of his hfrls on ihr shin of 
tlio tlrivor, who Imwhsl with pitiu, !l«‘t*rn I nit 
HiniUsh hutrviJii thou thon* was no light, no koi'ii- 
nt'ss of joy or sornnv tn his oyos, WImt Itt* 
Ihonghl iilwnt lliis imhlonl, or whnt ho thtmght 
ithmil tinyhotly or unvthing Am, t shall tmvrr 

m 
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know, but I conclude that it was not of much 
importance. 

It is the easy habit both of those who have 
lived long in India, and of those who merely trot 
through India, to describe the people as inscru¬ 
table, and to assume that there are depths of 
thought and feeling behind the unknown tongue, 
and the unchanging eyes, which are too subtle 
for the Western mind. It occurs to the traveller 
sometimes that this is a mistake. There is a 
great difference between the indefinite and the in¬ 
definable. It is possible that India is not so much 
inscrutable as faded. This old, old civiliza¬ 
tion may have been printed so often from the 
same type that the lettering is now blurred and 
indecipherable. It may be illegible, too, be¬ 
cause the font of type conveys nothing very in¬ 
telligent or profound even to the users thereof. ^ 
Because there was a great literature in India 
two thousand years B. C.; a well-authenticated 
philosophy worked out into a considered system 
five hundred years B. C.; a Sanskrit grammar 
compiled about 350 B. C., which is stfil the 
foundation for all study of the Aryan language; 
an astronomy which had succeeded in making a 
fairly correct calculation of the solar year, 2000 
B. C.; the discoveries of notation both by frac¬ 
tions and algebra; a system of medicine, with 
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hospiUiLs uiul ilLsHecting-rooms; an art of music, 
with ilH seveti notes, invented 500 B. C.; a code 
of law, the <’t)de ot Manu, put into its present 
form about 400 A. D.; and a vast collection of 
h‘gt‘n<ls and stories in verse, the Alahabharata, 
the main story dealing with a period not later than 
HOO B. <'- bec'uuse all this is the fruit of the 
soil of India, one is perhaps tempted to overrate 
what exists <if intellectual pn)wess to-day. The 
ijiserutability may be emptiness rather than depth. 

IVIv singular t»pinu)n <»n this subject was not 
d(‘rived from a study of the bearer, Xleera Tall, 
nlone. for his patient iuscruUibility was, T am 
now convinccil, merely a veil of depravity. He 
knew that what he knew and thought about was 
best h'ft to the hlealism (d the eU)udiest possible 
ha/.iness. 

I was homwed with the opportumly to know 
barristers, journalists, sohliers, native officials 
and jmlges, leaebers, b<»ly men, small landbold- 
ers, peusHuts. monks, princes, and educated wo¬ 
men, while in Indhi, and I <-oneUule that indefi- 
nileness, rather than profundity, <ks<-ribes their 
cduealion ami their philosophy of life. It is not 
only in India, and at this present time, that easy¬ 
going ami rather flabby intellects have been will¬ 
ing to accept the bigh-flown, the turgid, and the 
indefinite as womierful and weighty. 
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The bluster of the tleinsii'oitm* appeals l<» the 
many, and the mental gyrations of thi‘ transcen¬ 
dental lecturer to fashituiuble women appeal to 
them, at any rate so long as tlu*} do m»t nmler- 
stand him. Jgnolum pro matjuifu'o, applies in 
the West as 'vvell us in the East. 11 is almost 
incredible, as an example of this, that Emers»m 
should have said of Bnmstin Aleott and his silly 
“all things are sjurnl,” that .Vleott’s was the 
greatest philosophic mind since Ilattn There 
are even fewer men who have ntiuds of their 
own than have fortmu*s of their «iw u. We are all 
directly descended intelleetualh from Animism, 
and the clouds and tnists, th«* distortions and 
noises of the mind are aej'eptet! witli awe hy 
most of us, as mysteries lot» iieep for ns, when as 
a matter of fact what is not clear is generally the 
result of k'/.y thinking, rather than the evphdt of 
an intelleel dealing with matters ha* high for ns. 

Of the religion and id«*als of the t»verwhe!m- 
ing majority of the people, I have wrifteu, aiul it 
seems to be a fatiginxl philosophy, and a bhirre»l 
idealism, winch animate even the h-'aders. 'Ehe 
climate, and tlie liahits which ne<*essarily follow, 
tend to drowsiness, rather than to alertness ami 
well-defined wants and wishes. 

Even the progrt'ssive mm and women <»f In¬ 
dia are stUI steeped in the utnaisphere of iintoe- 
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racy. Tliey fumble badly with the new scheme ■ 
of govcmiuciit, bn)ught to them by their pres¬ 
ent rulers, the Engli.sh. England’s greatness is 
due in no .small degree to the fact that she has 
held stubbornly to the belief, despite republics 
and revtilutious, that all men are not eci[ual, nor 
all entitliHl to an ecpial degree of liberty, but all 
entitled io an etpial degree of justice. France 
.substituted a .sham ecpiality for constitutional 
liberty, ami the results are .seen in that country 
l(Mlay in the hateful and hampering tyrannies 
of lmreau<Ta<*y. Engbmd goes so far as to de¬ 
clare by law that ht*r people are not equal, but 
she adininislers justiee U» all alike, with an im¬ 
partiality ami a rigidity unknown anywhere else 
in the workb Kcpiality is a sham, justk'c is a 
reality. Eipiality has never been realized, jus¬ 
tiee has been done. One is pnts'ly theoretical, 
the other praciu^al. Englaivd thus far has pre¬ 
ferred the {HKSsildc reality to the impossible sham, 
with the result that her eitizens have more per¬ 
sonal lilH^rty. and are more unfettered in their 
aetivities, thaw the eitizen.s of any other country. 

I found few, even among the educated in In¬ 
dia, who wanted justice. What they called jus¬ 
tice I found meant nearly always preference. 
The unrest ami sedition in Imlia are entangled 
ill this mesh of nusumlerstanding, and their 
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Western sympatlir/ew aiv ninuttiinjly mitkiiig 
matters worse, by iisinij wor.U wliirh mrun one 
thing to them, ami another thing to those to 
whom they an* mUlriweil. It shonht not he 
forgotten in stmlying them tliat their attitmie 
toward the setemv of government in as i»|il and 
as deeply heddeil in their hratns ns their lit¬ 
erature, their nstwimmy. and their ndigum. 
Thousands of years of tiam|M*iiing of indivitlnnl 
effort, of trusting to mmidng. h» hriU-iy, t.» in¬ 
sidious influeiin*. have didm-ted all notions of 
justk'e. They suffer from wliat Lord ritr/on 
admindily phroses sh tin' “imuH-moiid enr..* of 
Oriental nations, tlie trail of the '.erpent that i* 
found everywhere fn»in J^tamhoo! to 1‘okiiig 
the vieious inenhiiH of ♦itlieinliMo, jiaramoimt, 
selfish, domimt'ring, and ei.rrnpt, Oisfrust of 
private euterprist* is rooted in the mind trained 
up to lielieve that the gt»vernment is ever) thing 
and the individual nothing." 

One’s hoylitwal notions of (1iv<* and Hastings, 
and of the *Mohn Company.” are at miee modi- 
fiwl. An hour on shore in llomhay U enough. 
Even the light is ditlerent. It is like that nldte 
light, so purely artifieial. in wldeh jnu are plaeed 
by the photognifiher when he asks yon to as¬ 
sume a nalund expression. I'tie etfeet upon yon 
at the pliotogmpher’s, and upon every l«»dy in 
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India, is du* saiui': in defrutling yt*ur.srU‘ fmm 
the li'dd yon assnme u etnieeaUuj' expres-sion. 
'rhou-saiuls of years of this liuve <hnu‘ more 

than we think, prohahly. t<» {u-odm-e tlie iusrrnta- 
hilitv si» tnueli talked ttf, aiul whieh may after 

jiU he mainly physieal t r i » 

Another eonse«|nenee this ht*l white li|;iit 

h that one s eluthes ar«‘ juUnl on the head to pro- 
leet the hrain. Most of the natives in the streets 
have more yartls of stntT on their hemis than on 
their hodies. t'olor runs riot. Rinks, bines, 
vermilion, oranp*. brown, yellow, tr«l, satTiain. 
ami manv shades of all of ihmu, are worn by 
men amrwomeir. even the bnlhiek-earls. ami th«‘ 
horns of the hnllorks themselves, are ilanksl 
with i.dariof: eoko's. Bare lej'*,. breuvt.'., and arms 
iH.rt.me s<i MH.n familiar that the most sernpn- 
luu.sly pantaloiined pitritanism soon eeases tt» 

iiotiee an\ thinj! nnn atul. 

I'he sintrt journey U* the laUel reveals tin* 
teeming millionfor where else eonld nine inen 
he spared to walk through the streets with a 
graml piano latlaneed on their heads; reveals the 
disdain of time, for where else u a tn.tting bnb 
liH'k a staiulanl of speed, exeept in .'^ladetra 
where tin* oven draw sledges; revasds the tnui"- 
shame.1 dnpUrity. for witliiu an hour after unr 
meeting lb*era 'I’all has announ«'ed his wages per 
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month as just twice tlw‘ attuumt that my frieml 
in Lucknow has written tiu* I ou^ht fn juiy; n> 
veals the supremacy ot' the white rart*. for whew* 
else in this democnitie workl may the wliif«* mun 
walk straight. unc<m.s«nt»us ami uumeniicing. nml 
yet find a lane made for him. as tlmugh he wew' 
a locomotive running <»n a pair t»f rails through 
a town of prairie <lt»gs ? 

An official of importaius* tells me that the first 
thing he does on his holhlay visits to England k 
to walk down the Elraml. that he may ri‘eover 
from the plaee-giving, salaaming natives whom 
he governs, and he joslhnl and ellmweil hark into 
the (Kpiitahle pedestrianism the West, (hie 
might infer from this that the Englishman likes 
it, that the white traveller likes if, I ran only 
say for mywlf, and for fhe si-ores of English of¬ 
ficials high and low that I met. and some of 
whom I knew well, that if is not a sitnation 
that the white mini prodm-es or wishes; rather 
is it wholly and entirely what, the native has 
evolved a.H a |K*netKitiug and all-emhraeing legal 
atmo.sphere. This is his notion of justha*. and 
order, and e({UHrtty. He «*realed it ngf‘s ago for 
his own defence, and he perpetuates it lo-day for 
his own .security. Ealpahle |Hnvor he must 
have, or there is imarehy. No one know s hetter 
than the rich Farsi, or the intrigiiing Bengali, or 
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the peasant proprielor, or the head-men, or the 
money-lenders ami lahorers, that the white man’s 
muin})e<kHl tnareh slraif>;ht through city or vil- 
lag<' streets is the syjnhol h)r them all, of their 
life, and tire, a ml properly insurance. 

If this is mtwleni Bombay, what must have 
been the C’aU'ulla and the Madras of one hun- 
<lred and fifty yc'ars ago, when Clive and Hast¬ 
ings Iai<l the foumlatiou-stones of British India? 
What indeed was the England of those days, the 
England of George I, who could not read Eng¬ 
lish aiul “who love<l nothing but punch and fat 
women”; the England of George II, who “had 
heen a hu<l sou, a worse father, an unfaithful 
hushuml, and an ungraceful lover”; the Eng- 
laml over who.se political life was the soiling 
smear of \Valp<»lean <'orruption; the England 
whi>st‘ cahinet ininisU'rs fought for the control 
of the secrel-fM^rvice fund tised for the bribery of 
the members td the House of Commons; the 
Kuglaiul which protested not a word that Fox, 
as paymast<‘r of the forces, should have a hun- 
drtai thcmsaml poumis of the nation’s money out 
at interest for his own account, and who at one 
lime ma<le a mart of his ofhee, and paid away as 
much as twenty-five thousand pounds in one 
moniing, in the purchase of votes to buy sup¬ 
port for a timorous government ? 
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the west in the east 

When one stops to ihtuk nt tin* t'(m- 

ditions of guvenunenl in the t'ountry rnna which 
Clive and Hastings canu*, and i»f tin* c.nnHtiojw 
in the land to whu'h they went. «nu‘ U surprised 
at their guiltlessness. < live ftnighl lik«‘ an Eng¬ 
lishman, but he bribed, fleeeivetl. and on one tte- 
casion actually f<>rge<l a inune to a treaty, like an 
Oriental. Both he and Hastings grtwv to hH»k 
upon the getting and k<H‘ping of wealth, in a fash¬ 
ion that ruins men, whether tji Cnlentta ijt the 
eighteenth, or in Ne%v York in t!«e twentietli emi- 
tury. Snell rnjH*<‘s. aiul siieh dollars, r;in only 
buy the clothing of a eonviet, thongli tlieir wear¬ 
ers and their deseendunts live in palaee',. 

Clive, who was born in wen! ont t*> In¬ 

dia as a elerk in the service of the East India 
Company at the age <»f eighteen. H«* wa/. a 
whole year getting fn>in London to Madras, one 
can go from lamdon to Botnbay now in fourteen 
days, and the territory of the eoinpany he was 
to serve consisted of a few sipmre miles, and 
even for that, rent was paid to the native govern¬ 
ments. Here is a pieture of an uueonth and 
morbid young man, destined to snope in an cdliee 
chair. Tlie Freneh ami tin* Eni'li’b go to war. 
A Freneh gov«*mor «»f Mauritius raptures Ma 
dras. (’live joins the army, but peace is deelared 
and he returns to his desk. IVaee in Enotpe dhl 
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„„l in InRia. A Fn'uHm,u.. nt 

Emit JihilUv, DupUnx. l»y «unu‘. }hr 
Umitv to ti; tosHlun- th. .smHeml fngcis of pow.r 
Ht in huliu aftnr the a«ah of AumuK^/eh. the 
last of the Mn|;hnls, uml heijan to th» so. lie 
plavetl one liulinu state a|;aiust ai»»ther. a$ul 
haeke<l hy a mudl hn\ vastly sn{H‘Hor f»»ree m 
iHunt <»r etlieieiiey, he jnit. awl kept in piover the 
native ruler or rulers he favored, him! he moou 
hfeiime himself the supreme inthiewee i« south¬ 
ern India. <’Uvi' is now twentydive. He urged 
his superiors to strike a blow to save India, ami 
(he Mnglish trading eompany, innn romplete 
Frem-h .snpwmaey. He inarehed to Are«d, nud 
took it vvitlnmt a hlow. He was hesteged there, 
he was oilVred large lirihes to Aorrender. Uehl «ntt 
for fifty «hiy,s. was attaeked. delVated the enemy, 
and Hiureheil haek to Madras »s tin* fust sto'- 
(•easful English soldier hi India, 'I'here he fouml 
Major Stringer I^iwreuw just arrived from Eng» 
lawl, ami his supinior in e«»mumnd. 'Ehe l^uv- 
reneea txmld make a frie'j?e «»f th»*ir names uround 
India’s temple of hum*. 1'his first latvvnmee 
won dive’s friendship, ami hetween them in tvvw 
years they broke the power of the Fieneh in India. 
The ’’fierre etiualtty" of tfie Itepnhiie to he, »»f 
the Freneh Ilevotution. emdd hrm4 no superior 
men then, ns now. Ihipleix was stripped tif his 
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fortune and hi.s fame. a»itl <!«•«! in oiwtnirily; Ta- 
bourdoniuiiii was sent to the Bastille, and Lally 
was dragged to his exe<'Uti«ni %vith a gag between 
hfe Hps. No wtmder tlie Frtan-lt are not col¬ 
onists 1 

Clive retumtal to England, still a boy. to Ixi 
toasted ns “(Senend” Clive, and to receive a 
diamond-hilUHl sword from tlie company which 
he had savtsl. In IT.Al he sailed fur IntUa with 
a commksion of lientcnant-ciilonel. and tlie ap¬ 
pointment of govcriutr of Fort St. Ibivid at 
Madras. 

Tlie province of Bengal wan guvcrncil liy a 
native prince of eighteen. wh»n bceuming jcalmw 
of the growing power of thi' English, found in 
exeu.se for attaeking ('aleulta. Mont of tlie Eng¬ 
lish fled down tlie riM‘r. but unr hundml md 
fortij-mr renuiinwl. Snrajab Ihnvhdi ttr Siraj- 
ud-<iauln ~ Ins name desi.rves to U- rcmemlwml 
ordered these prisoners to l»e i-untined in the 
jail at Fort William, a r<»om fujhtem feet mpiare. 
It was June. I know the heat of Calcutta in 
March, wliat imi4 it Iw in .June? ’Fhe na¬ 
tives prfHideil thcM* English men. women, and 
children into the jail, and laughed at them and 
rkliculed tliem as they sullucatint. In the morn¬ 
ing tuH^ty-fhnr w«*rc taken out alive, 'riieona 
EngU,Hhw«>miiii who surviveil wan ',ont off to the 
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harem of the young prince. This is the Black 
Hole of (^ilcuttji story. 

Truly the English are a phlegmatic race. In 
the year 1010, in (’’alcutto again, they screen 
the motor-car t»f their viceroy, of the representa¬ 
tive of their king, with heavy wire netting, be¬ 
cause the tlesceiulants of the people of Surajah 
Dowlah throw stones at him. It seems a slow 
method of teaching self-government in India, and 
somewlial expensive in the lives of men and chil¬ 
dren, ami the purity of women, but no doubt 
they know best. 

On ht*aring of this outnigc, Clive and a squad¬ 
ron under Admiral Watson miiled for Calcutta, 
('alculta was r<‘coverc<l with little fighting, and 
much to (‘live’s regret the Nawah Surajah Dow¬ 
lah <*t)nsent(‘d to a peace, and made compensa¬ 
tion to lhi‘ company for their money losses — 
the men, women, and children were not paid 
fori 'rhis might have been the end of the .story, 
hut again th<*re was war between England and 
France, (live took up the gauntlet in India. 
Surajah Dowlah shh'd with the French. Clive 
manbcil out tt» Plussey, about seventy mile.s 
north of ('alcutta, with 1,000 Europeans. 2,000 
St*poys, ami H pieces of artillery. The Nawab’s 
army nunilH*red .05,000 foot ami 15,000 horse, 
('live attacked while the enemy were at dinner, 
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a»d s«vttcr..l 111.’ 

This was Jum- 

before Uu' Mutiny- 

Clive (leiwunietl over j«njn«l«4 nUt- 

IW ns an iutleumity. aii4 .vas jai54 a little ntnn? 

Xfu half 

to Hive as ^ !•««».' 

000 as a private (h*uat ion. \ sisio e.puil to alitnii 

one milliou tbllars of »uir uioio*\ at that tiiiie. 
TheroiKH' l»s »iuee4eeliui'«i vrn nnieh iuvuUte. 
At the »une tune the hitelliohler * rii^hts of the 
884 -stmarti miks unnuol C 'ulettt!.. «ere i;ra»te«l 
to the company, kder. the ktHl tax given 
to Clive perwmully. an.l he tlon hexane the bml- 
lord of the c<»mpany he seincl. 

Folbwing the fa4u*m of ^ihe day. <1ive 
schcimal to put his owts riiotlhiate, Mir -talar, 
in the plaee of Suriijah I hm luh. M hile prepur- 
ing to oust him. tie plotted against him mol used. 
among.stothers, a wily Himl.t named Umh huml. 
The nintlu, kliowiug tto* serai;, ot the plot, 
threateneil to inform ^nraiah Mowlah, unless he 
went promistsl a hrihe oi three leimhed tlion- 
sand ixmwls. He fnrttmr demamlrd that this 
paymeni to himsi'lf should tigore in the treaty. 
Clive prt'parisl two treatie-., »me djown to the 
Himht hhiekmailer with the pr.tmio* of payment 
inehided. the tdher willemt it. hearing that 
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Admiral Watson would disapprove, he forged 
Watson’s name to the treaty. When all was 
over, the Hindu was informed that; he had been 
oul-Orientalize<l by < live, and later went mad. 

Mir .lafar began to fear the very power that 
upheld him, and se<>relly intrigued with a Dutch 
force whi<'h arrived from Java. Clive routed 
these. J'heir ships Nverc destroyed, their troops 
s('attered, and three months later Clive sailed for 
England, fte wa,s a great man now, and be it 
.said he hiul grejit espeetations of the honors to 
1)0 awarde<l liim at home. Wlio has not been 
di.sapi)oiided in such expectations? Clive was. 
He was a rich man now. Tic had sent home 
more! than two hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds, ami he luul besides the spendid income 
from the land rents givcm him by the grateful 
Ijulian prine<‘ ht‘ had supj)ortcd. Praise has a 
parasite, one steady and constant companion, 
malice. < 'live was attacked in Parliament, and 
he was attacked even by the .shareholders of the 
Ka.Hl India ('ompany. 

Five years a flew heaving India for the second 
time, he was be.sought, <‘ven by those who had 
altackisl him, to go ba<‘k to save India again, to 
save her from th(‘ bribe-taking and personal ped¬ 
dling of th*‘ c'ompany’s own scTvants. Stories 
of rep(‘aled revolutions, of a di.sorganiKcd, pillag- 
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don. <Tive nUnu* wnun u« 

He was miule goveriuir awl t’ojnmawler-in 
chief of tlie British |Hissessu«H in Bengal, iin( 
as Baron (‘Uve <»f peerage <*f lit 

land he arrived in (’ah-ntta in May. IHU, an- 
remained a vear and a half. He had now t 
fight the eorrupthm, hath military and i'iviUat 
of his own people. Even Britidi idln ers thnni 
ened to resign if they «ere not allowed i- .le. 
He forbade the rt‘eeiving i»f giftn from naiiie 
he prohibiUsi private trade, he inereaMnl the si 
arks of the e(nnpan\’s servants, he set the hoir 
of India in iinler. deelined any reward, and r 
turaed to England poorer than «hen he left tl 
These were the days of t!»e naboli. and t’lf 
was pointeil h> as the eldef nabob of all. En 
lishmeu of little tslueathm. training, or tasi 
rctunicd from India with swiftly made fortuw 
They out-hmised, mit-<*arriaged. out-entertaiur 
out-.spenl, and ontniged thi‘ feelings of tb< 
home-kwping neighbors. Like many of t 
pre.sent“<lay Aineruan millionaires. thi*y ro 
rough-shod monnbsl tm !^loney. IiMliii in tin 
days was far away from England. Ihsiple < 
not go tliere for a winter’^ Jaunt as now tl 
go. Offieers. luililary and etvil. did not go u 
fome. and send their wivis and daughter*! ho 
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during the hot seasoti. Men went to India, even 
llie servants of the East India Company went, to 
exploit India >u)t to serve her, to bring back a 
fortune as speedily as possible for themselves, 
not to protect the wealth, and to increase the 
wealth, and to <‘onserve the resources of India 
for the people of India. 

They formetl cr)nneetions that were degrading, 
they iiuwle themselves as comfortable as a horde 
of cheap and obsecpiious servants could make 
lUetu, ami they became a race apart, bom of 
unleltertHl ami irresponsible prosperity. When 
they relurue<l to their native land they had other 
inond luibiLs, tyrannous and irritable manners, 
ways of vulgar .self-aasertit)n, and the belief that 
numthfuLs of oaths and fistfuls of gold were die 
pmper an<l most efficient weapons of civilization. 
They bound books that they did not read, they 
iKUight ph'tures tliey ditl not appreciate, they 
luMLSiHl tfuunselves as territorial niagnates, who 
were but soi'ial pygmies, and substituted a gilded 
self-<*ousc'iousneHs for family tradition. It is 
doubtful whether the manners and morals of the 
majt»nty of their enemies, either then or^ now, 
ofTeretl seinirity of standing, for the criticisms 
pasHtHl upon either the nabob of the ei^teenth 
or the nabob of the twentieth century.^ ore is 
a crowd of social as of political urchms a ways 
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with leisure, utul always ivatly tt) jiuu lu the pur- 
suit of the unfortunate uinl the unpopular. 

l‘v(< b'll'i on my 

My Btk Irhh 11*^ 


was one ot the jinnies of the «enen,l H.Uoile of 

the time. When virUie, ri}!:hteou4y iinh-jiuint, 
sounded the horn for the chase. inaU<r. envy, 
iealou.sY, and their eur-coiupautouH j.nued the 
pack, delighted to have the oppurtumty to yelp, 
and snarl, an.i snap. an<l lute if possthle. in 
such distinguished cinnpauy. and ninler auspu-es 
which made their jackal iinpudeuce look leonine. 
One may admire the Burke ot lliose days, or of 
this, 1ml the pack of muck-raker < nliidi ymlps 
the chorus is us contemptihle now as then. < hie 
is temptetl to defend the naS.oh merely heeause 
the majority of his accusers and aH.sailant.s are 
actuated hy such mean motlvcH. 

X sometime.s shock my dilettante and prema- 
timdy effete Ameriean friends. I.y evpre^siug my 
hearty enjoyment of the h«trtle ol i h cidental na- 
bohs from my own eonntry. who nowaday h pour 
througli Europe. Their naif te4 <*! what is pre- 
cioiw hy its priee; their Hentimcnt.il longing and 




































KUOM 'I'*' 

r-'t "hat is ..l.h «.<• .■loll.iuw ..t llu-ir 
women, imilntwl from llie "“l.v m<«Ws tliej on 

nrivilewl l<> s<'e i«t elose iinnel'Ts. enmK.s ol 
Pnris-r.'ileral.sl nasal nainilnm .'f Hn- Ins- 
,’„'nf tirnir .lollars, ami their Kl.nv.ns- enumera- 
(ion of Ihnse *'> enine; their swiftly aeiinirei .nn 
ooulhlenlial .s.tnnnleslhi. will. Imlet .-lerk-s. tsm- 
rirrs mat alm(,-keei»Ts; Itieir ennlhlenl views, 
hohtiv ev|nes.se.l. nimn .snl-jeels "hh the eWim-nl- 
ari .:»iws‘ta of wt.iel. limy nv I 

lt.'oir ehiet mmimlhms. "Im'li -seem h. Iw »iwml 
ini! money, a.lverlisini! llmie «•'■es am .hnintiters 
;:.l.... ev|.h.inin« then ««-■ 

try. in nil tl.ese symi-toms I rej-mr. ^ » l» 

„le are ttie siftnal amt sonorous herahls ot tin 
m.wer ot mere money, amt at ltie saine rim 
!,minons esaml.les of It.e itraees .t .lestroy s. t 
are luir.l-featHr,sl nml sott.|uimle.l, tiny at. 

rnltivateil l.y tlmse wlm I'"; "f;','!™; 

amt slnmneit almost willi toattimj! • 

ir«.nu>v <»f >iiini*Uritv. 

wlhvi they-- ''--"'-’"* 

Koine ot mmleni eivili/.alion i lliev aiv ot I n.si 
wlio must ileliiie tlie wont " i;eiitleman Ih i 
sdvTH i» t»i hv in tiw 

and no iwily ot men s|.enil so miieti time at tlie 
Uiski nml even now nKainsI Itieir lirnlnt ami eon- 
seiemvless metl.mls tin- stale is arnnnK ihsi-lt. 





mtfj one Knows 

of the Goths luul Vauauls nt our tiuio. aiul uo 
libraries, parks, a>lk‘g<‘.s. hospitals, arui oriugiug 
clerical receivers of such bribes <'au oloak them 
in the shining garments of charity; we all, alas, 
are surroundtHk Uh», by their imitators, wlu>, 
though lacking in their prowess, lack tmthing of 
their lust for plunder, 'fhe sml feature of the 
situation is that <Ugnity in mamu'rs. sitnplh'ily 
in morals, respon-sihiUty <*f wealth, fearlessness in 
administration, will all .sntfer. Itefitre a new Rome 
emerges from the chitelies of tills blundering, 
plundering, and rei'kle.ss bamk 

Wliy do I. an Ameru*an. ri'joicc at this spee- 
tacle, it may be asketk I he answer is simple. 
The higher their hanners hang mi tlie walb of the 
social or shopping citadels of Isuulou. Paris, ami 
New York, the more hra/.en their manners, the 
more high-handed their methods, tl»* swifter aiul 
surer will wme their dt;wufall I laugh to think 
that the man of greasy complexion, of glittering 
eye, of over-full belly and protruding i«»eket, can 
believe that ktiimse lamdon dines witli him in 
order to escape with some of Ills wealth tietl up In 
his daughter’s trousseau, beeuusc l*aris pamlers 
to him, that therafore he is meant to ‘♦Irangk 
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between them, uC my nmutrv. UU Uin\ is net 
far oit, J’***" 

airmg their HuU nguiust him nuathe U.stern 

uaboh will aisiiin«‘*“’ '‘7 ^’*'‘7 

tvne He has Ihh'U |iermiltetl t» gnm. frein tin* 

cliys of Jay (hmUl ami Jim Fi.k ra.s<-aUly. ami 
to escape thus far, through no mtrepia or m- 
.eniouH aefenee of his own, Inti l«H-ause those 
who oppoHeaml despise him sl.riitk from s,jmmg 
to ally themsi-lves %vith anv form of soriiilism m 

atUmking him. 1. k*** “»»**• .'^ ^*‘** 

the nalaJu than to S4‘e the worthy amlutions. 

energy, initiative, ami the .•oiumeretid aggres- 
.iveimsH ami ability of my eountry taxe.l into eow* 
ardiee. and hedawetl into hrlple.suess. 1.) the 
leaders of a luoh of all the shiflles;^ne',H, em i . 
eraukiuess, and inal.iUty in the land. ! wouUl 
rather a few freelioigers esi’aped. than that itte 
state .shoukl he bullied by a bureaueruey ereate.l 
awl supportetl by the .state ibeh. Kveiy man 
who mulets the treasury of a railroad, who uses 
false weights for his sugar, or who r«g^- the stoek 
market, shouts “Soeudlsm** when it^ is attempted 
to punish him. Just the eontraiy »•. true. I he 
men who do most to bring the mmwee of soemb 
ism are the.se very linanebl fteebooters. bar¬ 
barians, and luilniw of the ^^e.^t, whoa*^ ,%idiefit 
eharaeterislies I have attemple«i to «{e?«ei‘ihe. T 
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is nonseme to prodniui thut .u; r.mn.t luive jus- 
tiee without sinUlm and fatiHh.ain^^ willumt 
burcttuewrv. <hu* itOfthf u'* tlutl 

to haiiEa tnuni^*f*‘‘'* or b* iin|»riH«»u a thirf, inmns 
a return to fe««liatsiiu or tho footoliti« of an uu- 

Wealth uiwl power in the »trtlin»ry H*’heii»i‘ of 
things shouM !«• 

should kwp tkeui within reaidi of »wery houe4 
citizen whose khw^ on«l ololitie*. di'^erve them. 
Inferi<»r mAr uIwo}h think th.a the work of 
the writer, the painter, the Huhlter. the joliuinb- 
tnitor, ouee tt U done mu 4 1-e eu^.y U‘ them, 

since they only ueeompUnil whut »*• eiw them* 

selves. They aeeount for it I*) ht''k ttr h) op- 
t)ortunity, never ri'niemlterim: their own 

alnlities never swm to f'md thi^* right opptir- 
tunity. That h whut tnek i*’. It i” the Inml 
work done hy nhility and oji|iortnnit) when the) 
meet Thenus only “ite unre-*^i whieh U eiisy* 
hut aim) pnwariom.’ami that »'4 intrmjwrate *im- 
tory fondling the inoh with .lereitfid words. 

(’live shsal *mt m the elu.<f of the nubihs, he 
Iweaine the l*e4diatoJ won in Ivnglond. A eotie 
inittw of Parlbinent ernesred, hut diti m4 eon* 
deum him. He died hy Id*. ows> h«nd in ilU. 

(’live went to India when India wan lifti*en 
thousand mihw away, He elmnged tin* h.a#t 






























kw)M mihihai, to Bun-ON ist 

|..my fn.n,Imn.l ut peB- 

,v.s. into a..- (..■p.u.i.ws ..f - 

' lu. ^^..u f..r a..- K'-™ a.- 

“„a;.u.-v .sU,. ... nr .-vrr w,ll luu,-. 

llf n'^liwl a. th.' Ilalioa “ "'"Ic ffm-mol u» 

,K,w..rful au,l .m.r.- j.ra ll«- 
liWiirv. Tin- slliitlnw nf Ills (;r.'iilui'« ad I l«uU 
wdilv lo .'wry «vl,il.- ..m». ''••■'•',1.. au.l •■h.M. 
„,„l likawian In .'vory l.n.wi. mm. «nmiin, n»<l 

fhiia, in luiUn. 

lit. u «»>»«*• ‘‘V“ 

h.' ««ail. frntu |U.« Iw .nm- 

tu- l.y Uia haml. 

Hr Is v>Tv .lull, nr vary •InnliK. «lu> asalllms 
111.' rii-lll In knUl llin sniilns nt j.lsti.T fur (.nil. 
,,rn„.nm. ini: a linal v.-r.lirt ni«m tins nnm. 

l.v» nf us arn sn IJn-ally ... nr sn .•nnl,-,.,|,t - 

biv ha.1. xs this.. i'V« nt... ■■'■•■■''"i; ; 

nun'll, nr U'av.' a ri'i.nladnn svnrtli i.n/r.lwt, 

* 

Ward'., llastiuKs »n.'.'«sh-.l < -s (-.nvi-mnd 
^.,n.r.a in 177 -;, innl fnr llnrt.'.'n ys'ar.s, 
tlatwl n BrillHh juimiutsfniltnu nt fm lUt. 

vanl UHTitori.. whi.H riiv. Ita4 4n,». ^ 

win. H«‘ itffHtnt* Bn* n't < livf nn » 

l,„'n lln- tninul-r. nt tin' British linlbn I'.tninru. 
Oili' is l«'ni|ilisl In nriln nli nt llaslmi'S. as i 
l...nl.lalin» In writ.- nf ciir.' »as .rr.-sl.l,l.h.. 
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There was still rimj^h work tu th» aiul Hustings 
used rough weapons. 

Authority lueaus respuiiHihiUty. rrsjmnsihihly 
aenumaseontit.l awl rout rol eusil) <-onverts itself 
into p«.H.ses.sioH. Sueh was the U»gie;il p^igres- 
sion of the English in linlia. 'fhev a.-muiulnl 
l>eaee mul fair play for thetuselves, ana then for 
those, whom tliey proteeted. 'I’he sphere of in- 
aueuee of this trading roinpaiiv eastly wnlened 
to dominUm. rrotei-tiuu for themselves or their 
allies often meant war, and war to insuie its efli- 
caey meant eontrol. ami eonlrtd, disputisl, was 
foU<nv<Hl hy possession. 

This <’Vi*le of pmgress has reaelnal sm h u piteh 
that lo-iiay the British eroatt has sfretehed its 
sphere of inauenee not onh throughout Imlia. 
hut far hevamd the hotunharies oi Imlia. I* mm 
SiugafKire in the south to Afidwntstuu in the 
north, ami fnmi 'nu}a*t in the east to Persia and 
Egypt in llm w^est, is im-htdetl in the vast rh»ak 
of territory now deemed neresnary tt» the pm- 
teetion from nmgh politieal weather of that lit* 
tie etjUtity of rented iii’res ti> whieh < ’live .sidle«l in 
1748 . 'i’ake a map and look at it, 'Ehe Ind¬ 
ian Empire, or its idlie., and feudal.tries, now 
oeeupies the whole area of ioutheru Asia be¬ 
tween Bussia and (’hina. tin the Jiorth and 
west she etmlmls. us against a povdble olfetisive 
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move fr<»m Russia, Bcluchistan, Afghanistan, 
Kasluuir, aiul llic petty states beyond Kashmir 
up to the skirts of tlie Hindu Kush Mountains. 

To the east and south are Nepal and Burma, and 
beyond Burma a line oi scrni-independent chief¬ 
tainships, which serve as buffers between India 
and (’hina. The outer frontier of British India 
has an immense <‘ircumfcrence. The south¬ 
eastern «‘xtremity on the Gulf of Siam extends 
thenee to 'ridbel on the north, thence north and 
westward to the Oxus. On the north-west it 
<-nvers Afghanistan ami Behichistan, and finally 
has its wt'stern atul southern extremity on the 
shores of the Arabian Bea. This is what the 
British Rmpire has underUikcn to defend against 
.Japan, <*hinu, Russia, Persia, and Turkey, 
and with <h‘rmauy on Jmr flank in the North 
Hea. I'here ean be no weakening, no social- 
reform flabbiucHS. if these c-olossal territorial re- 
,,,„„,il,UUu'.s nm t.) lie Jiroiierly sateguarded. 
There is alst> a <lisc>ontented, some say seditious, 
juany say disloyal, population in India to keep 
under. In Lu<-know and other towns the statue 
of the empresM-ijueen is guardinl day and night 
by a sentinel, to protect it from coarse infamy 

and injury. , 

The hlstoiy' of tlie settling of the boundary 

stones is a hmg und eomplic‘ate<l one, reaching 
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down to that gallant soldier and patriot, and dis¬ 
tinguished historian, Lord Roberts, who is alive 
to-day- 

The history of the settlement of the moral 
territory was concluded once and for all when, 
after Clive’s impeachment, his successor, War¬ 
ren Hastings, was also impeached, in a trial last¬ 
ing seven years, a trial conducted for the British 
crown, and for the Christian world, by Burke. 
The pith of the matter at issue was, whether the 
control of alien races by Christian rulers per¬ 
mitted the use of alien methods and morals; 
whether, in short, the Western ruler should be 
permitted to have an easy code of geographical 
ethics, one for London, and one for Calcutta; 
one for Amsterdam, and one for Java; one for 
Washington, and one for Cuba; one for Brussels, 
and one for the Congo. Theoretically the ques¬ 
tion was settled for all time at the trial of War¬ 
ren Hastings in the historic hall at Westminster; 
practically it is stiU to be enforced, but only here 
and there, and by conquerors other than the 
Anglo-Saxons. St. Augustine writes: “To ex¬ 
tend rulership over subdued natives is to bad 
men a felicity, but to good men a necessity.” 

The East preys upon the weak, the West pro¬ 
tects the weak. The social economy of the East 
is based upon the law of the jungle, we of the 
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Went nuike the altcnipt, at least, to base our 
own upon Ru' dula of ('IvrLst. Tberein lies the 
<li{Tort'U<'o whk'h sc pa rales ns completely. It is 
tli<‘ (lifTereuce between the wolf and the sheep¬ 
dog. 1 <lo not maiulain Ihat the shepherd’s dog 
is always, everywhere, perfectly correct in his 
behavior, but his uleal and his general standard 
of <‘onduet are t>rotet‘lion and guidance for the 
shtH‘p, aiul alfeclion and loyalty for his master. 
While the ideal and the general standard of the 
wolf art* to kill both shepherd and sheep, if it 


can be done with .sjifety to himself. 

Kven after the new code of the rulers was firmly 
e.stahli.shtHl morally, it had to fix itself physically. 
The natives of India t^nild not he taught in a 
hun<lrt*d years to believe what for two thousand 
years ami more they hatl been beaten and plun- 
dertnl into not believing. The Mutiny in 1857 
was lh<* rt*sult of their sceplieisin. The motto 
cf that t ratling company in 1757 might well have 
luH-n- Owmw (I'll((putt munora, hut the most bit¬ 
ter enemy of Great BriUiin must confess that her 
civil service both in India and elsewhere is now a 
stamhml ftir the worltl. Candor rum laedrtur auro 
I'he civil govenunent of two hundred an 
Pdrty.two millionH and the partial 
sixtv-six lutUionH in India are now m the hand, 
of tthout tme thtniHaud two hundred Englishmen, 
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including militurv officers in ciul cinidoy and 
others, and I doubt if there is om* lm>wu nian*s 
rupee in any white man’s pocket that slmuld not 
be thert‘. Bui a man may be honest, eonteinp- 
tuoualy; just, arrogantly; ami eonfhlent. care¬ 
lessly, that those beneath him will aci'ept liis 
tictiona without his sympathy, and judge him tty 
his morals rather than by his maimers. But 
tliat is not the biwvn man’s way. 'I’he pnthibi- 
tion of sali, or wuhnv-buriung; the exerution of 
the high-raste Brahman like any low-easte man. 
if he was found gnilly; tlie missitmary assertive- 
ness on behalf of themselves and their etmveris; 
the iuditrerenee to the laws ttf .-astc; the dtting 
away with any legal olistuele t»» the reuiarriagi* 
of whlows; tales that in the jaili all were fetl alikt* 
without refenuuv bt easte; the feur t»f the Brali- 
man.H that they wouhl lose tlnnr pttsition ami in¬ 
fluence; the readjustment ttf land revenues and 
taxes; the wttlement of ehiims and bournbtries; 
the kp.si‘ of territory to the British pi.wcr in ile- 
fault of direet or eollatend heirs; the story of 
the Enfield cartridges grease*! with a ndvlure<if 
cow’s fat iiml hml true as sb**wn by tin* in¬ 
vestigations *>f Mr. Fttrri'st Ia*«'ky wrib's that 
the Ht‘poyH in the ^Vlutiny hmt "s<tund reason” 
for fearing injury to tbetr religion im Himbn am! 
Mussulmans: “This w a shniwdn! and ferribh* 
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fact, and if mutiny were justifiable, no stronger 
justification could be given than that of the Se¬ 
poy troops”; the sickening sentimentahty of the 
ignorant English at home, who feted and petted 
a certain Azimula Kham, the emissary o ^ ana 
Sahib himself, a man of no position m his own 
country, but who was received mto the best so¬ 
ciety in London, and who exchanged love-letters 
with ladies of rank and position, even became 
engaged to an English girl, and was called her 
dir Eastern son” by an idiotic old dowager; 
flogging abolished in the native army, but con¬ 
tinued among the British, the natives lookmg on 
at the flogging of white men; the 
new territories until the Rajput, the Mahratta, 
the Sikh, and the Muhammadan laid aside their 
common jealousies and recognized England as 
equally the foe of all; no rapid intercommunica¬ 
tion as now; a British force in India of thirty-six 
thousand men as over against a native ° 

two hundred and fifty-seven thousand, besides 
the armed police, and lascars attached to the 
artillery as fighting men-it would have been 
a miracle if there had been no mutmy. 

Along different lines much the same thing 
goes on in England to-day, and again it wiU be 
a miracle if there is no trouble with Germany, 
or in India, within ten years. One can depen 
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up<m the British, liowever, io wait for that event 
until they are fully uujuvparetl. 

Hail inuigimitive uhserver were asked te eein 
a phnise least adapletl te the present situatien 
and eoiulitiou of the British Empire, he mijjht 
use the wards; '‘Euglishmeii may sleep peaee- 
fully in their heils!" It is emuhnd ti> reiaird that 
the young salieitor who answers la the eaiiiitry 
for the navy uses this phras<*; tin* aide metaphy¬ 
sician who respamls far tlie army uses this phrase; 
the lately anarchical lahar leiMh*r. who replies far 
the canuneK'e of the cmmtry. uses this phrase; 
tlie salicitar who Is respauhthh* far tht‘ tlnniues 
of the tsmntry uses this phrase; tlie Brime 
ister, a scholarly harrister, and he it said the 
steady-lieadeil, strong-handed master af them 
all, despite tlie tales to the eantrary, repeats the 

. 1... H .... i., I Mi,#* 
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The British wore warned over and over again 
In'inre 1857. Read that rare Iml; valuable book, 
“Essays IVIililary atid Polilieal,” by Sir Henry 
Monlg»)nic‘ry Lawrence, and see the blundering 
methods, described by one of their own most du¬ 
tiful s<>rvant sons, which brought on the Mutiny. 

The native, inslea<l of uiulerstanding, inLs- 
uwU'rstood. Ib' did not see that these <‘}umges 
were meant for his good. He believed that the 
Brahman wjis a law unto himself, that widows 
shouhl 1 h' burned, and certainly not be allowed 
to remarry, and thus stiffen the competition, al¬ 
ready sev<‘re, against his own daughters. The 
auiH‘xation and <“ontrol of territory was robbery 
to him; he di<l not see that it meant peace, se¬ 
curity, an<l justice. That the Hindu.s’ cartridges 
\v<'re to Ih' gn'as<‘d with the fat of the sacred cow, 
and the Muhammadans’ cartridges greased with 
the fat of the abhorred pig, was to tluun what 
coarse je.sts at the mira<-le of the Mass wmdd he 
to ('ath<ili<*s. It was blasphemous, terrible, and 
oininovis of mysterioti.s and awful spiritual pun¬ 
ishment. 

We r*‘jou‘e at the ilaring of Luther and Sir 
Thomas More, and the blood and fire of our 
own religious revolution, why tlum be aston¬ 
ished that there was revolution in India before 
the prot<*.stant ther<^ won fn‘edom of opinion and 
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worship ? The jaunty t'oufulenw, or tlie prayer¬ 
ful faith, in right <loitig of the white num, was 
not aoeepled us the votee of any gunl kiu»w'it to 
them hy the Iiuliuus. 'Ehe liuliim hniin seethetl 
with mutinous misuiulerslumliug. ami why not! 

The English were st) «>htus»‘ that they saw not. 
tieither iM tliey hear, mueh h'ss tlkl they take 
any preeautums. >lauy of the most em‘^^^et»e 
ami valuahle <»flieers luol keen ilrufteil otf frtmi 
their regiments, both tt> serve in the rrirnen, nml 
to meet the heavy ilemamls <»f tin* many iii*wly 
ae<iuire<! territiiries for governors aiul a«U i'O-rs. 

I (juote the wortls of one <»f tin* heroes, aiol tfte 
historian of that time, the wonls of the tnnn wim 
has relrieve<l more than imeof Engluml’s janml- 
lin hlumler-s, the man wlio is to-day emphu d/in*; 
with his now uneipiuUeil experieuee of the p;i4, 
the dangers of the pwsent ami the future, l.ord 
Roberts. “Seuiorit) huil prodm-ed hrigadien 
of .seventy, euUmels of .sixty, eaptain.s fifty. 
Nearly every military otiieer who h«‘hl a e»»«e 
mawl or high position mt the stutf in Benpl w hm 
tlie Miitiny hroke ojst disappeared within the 
first few wtVks, Some were killed, stnne di*'*l td 
<lLsea.se, fmt the great maji»rity failed eomidetely 
to fulfil the duties of the posithms they In-ld. 
Two genenils of division were rentoved, seven 
brigadiers were fotmd wanting, and out of the 
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seventy-three regiments of regular cavalry and 
iurautry which uiulinied only four (“onunanding 
officers w<'r«‘ given t)lher conununds, younger 
officers being stdected to raise aiul command the 
new regiments.” 

These were the gentlemen who, in pajamas, 
with a whiskey-peg and a cigar, seated on the 
rcsif of a l>uugak>\v, <lrilled the natives of India, 
helieving that tlu-! gods, and literature, and re¬ 
ligion, au<l t'usloms of three hundred million 
pet»ple for tw<i or three thousand years would 
melt into ai‘<|niescnee at the wave ol the whiskey 
or cigar-hnUm blind from on high. 

'Phey were dealing with a generation which had 
forgtttteu the auarihy and bloodshed, the pillag¬ 
ing and oppression, which pri'ctsled Hiilish lulc. 
Muhammadans lookeil hack to the time when 
they were emperors of India, aiul when British 
ainhassatlors stood meekly on the lower steps ot 
their emperor’.s throne. '^Fhe Hindus only re- 
lueiuhered that they were on the point of wiesl- 
ing the <-outrol from the IVIuhammadaus when 
the while man stepped in. 'Phe interim of order, 
security, and juniii’e was forgotten. Instead <jf to 
a magnith’enlly elad figur<‘ seate<l on a bejewelled 
throne, with a peacock’s tail <»f preeiems stones 
worth millions a.s a background for his turban, 
aiul this in the selling of a marble hall which 
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still remuiiis us u iiunuiUHiiS uf In'uuty. iustml 
of to this he sulanmetl an ;mior|thtm.s mul ru!»i- 
cuntl figure on llu* nmf <*f n oheuph Inult Itunga- 
low, whose seoptre was a <ugur, ujui whose spir¬ 
itual life was eontuineil in u glass. 'I'he tme was 
thinking of enrry im»l roiiUort: the oilier of tni- 
(lition.H, iiiul faith, niul lost prestige; ami the 
gentlemen of eurry uml I’oinho-t wi't-e uetuullv 
dumfouutletl wlieu the mnlerfml unilerlitigs Ih*- 
tmytHl them, killed their women and eliihlren, 
and marelied from ld**erut to Itelhi. hefmv they 
could get the whiske) fed rheum out of their 
eyes, Imlee<l they let a whole night and das 
hy, di<l these men. wliose itnee'.|ot‘^ had driven 
Clive to .suieule. before tluw made a most*. Ihnv 
differtmt if Clive had keen therol 
The Mutiny iipened Mas the HHh. IH.lT, and 
itsvas January. iHJih hefots* the English gained 
complete <’ontrol again. Am! a! wltal a prier 
of heroism and suffering! But. m*t the Mutiny 
nor any other distnrhaneo. politiral or othersvlse, 
in India, afftHis m*»re than a minute proportion 
of India. Thronglmuf the Mutiny the peasants 
tendeil their fields; the rie»% the sshoat. the sugar, 
the cotton sven* sovsn and reaped as usual. Itilill- 
ion.s in Imliu ilid not ev**u hear of the Mutiny. 
This is a ehurafteristii* of India to ht* emplwt- 
siztsl ami to he rememl»ere«h .\o oth<*r rountry 
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is .so luuto, so mu-ousounis, so deuf in the midst 
of turmoil and bU>o<lshed. The American must 
school his iuui< 2 ;iuatiou to this situation. A fire 
ill (’hicagt), a llou<l in Texas, an earthquake in 
('alifornia is a lire, a Hood, an earthquake for 
the whole t'ouutry. Not so in India. There were 
people peacefully at work within fifty miles of the 
lighting who knew nothing of it; and even now, 
flood, plague, or famine slays hundreds of thou¬ 
sands in one pari of India, and the rest of India 
is igiuirant and undisturbed. When one hears 
of imr<‘st in India, or when one hears that India 
wants this, or needs that, all sucih .statements 
must be put into this enormous crucible where 
they are grouml exceetliug small, and prove to 
he after all only the unrest, the need, or the want 
of a minuh* fractitui of the unwieldy whole. It 
is like one of the huge wiologieal retioustruetions 
of another ag(*, who.se hhle is so thick, whose ex¬ 
tremities are so far apart, that unlike any othei 
bodies known to us, what touehes or hurts or 
heals one part has no elleel upon the othens. 

At (’awnpur was a large native garrison, and 
wlien tliey mutinied Nana Bahib put himself at 
their hea<l. The Europeans, including more 
women ami eltildren than lighting men, were be- 
siegtsl for two weeks, ami then trusting to a safe- 
eoiuluet from Nana Sahib, they surrendered. 
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They embarkwl in boats <ti» the <biu^n‘s. the 
boats were set tire to utul slmt at by t}i«* natives 
from both bunks, ami <mly f.»nr r>rn|.e.l The 
women and ehihlreii were massartvtl a few days 
later, some of them beitti: {dtehfurked living 
upon the bayonets of their murderers. 

Delhi wa.H*lH*sieged f.u- uamths from Ihi* sur¬ 
rounding ridge, over whieh I !wv,* talked mul 
driven, but it was only in September tliat the 
Kashmir (bite was Idown in. and Nielml.sun fell 
at the head of the shtrining party. 

The chief eommissi.mer of (»m!h was a litw- 
renee.and not a Diwrener for imtbinp. lb* pre- 
pareil for a .siege in the Head, lun at Lnekntwv, 
and was mortally wounded there. !m! Id . intelli¬ 
gent prevision saved his eomp.adoiH till at kd 
Lucknow was relieved. 

It is one of the ghastly tiigldmaiv. of history 
to sec that Blaek Hole of t’.d. utt.t, that well it 
Oavvnpur, that eellar in Ih** tl•sid*-ll«•v at Luek- 
now', that grave-tlolleti ridg** at Delhi. Women 
and I'ldldren ontr.tged, .iibot alrd, pti«Lforked 

on hayonets, hiirut, stabbed, dafved, and .!ran- 

gUsl: it is a horrible tale. S,t,y wha! one will »f 
all that, it Is British bttdue, i, itafidi u-ngeanee. 
not our.s, hut it is a dtsgr,•),<'»• f.. the whole white 
nice that British ration•iite’i-. .u.d lo'k o| lade 
and revereitee, .shoukl permit thee- gmae'* to he 
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overgrown wilU weetls. should sulTer that miser¬ 
able little graveyartl on the rnlge ubov<‘ Delhi, 
should alh)\v the lettering on the Kashmir Date 
to beeome tlefa<‘etl. ’The only uunuunent in all 
Iiulisi llnit is not u trtiv*‘sly is the statue of John 
Nieholson, and more than one t»f the statues of 
the while empress and the white em}w‘ror i»f 
IiuHa are Woe/;.' With all their splendid quali¬ 
ties and aehieveineuts. to wlueh 1 have trieil 
willmut prejndh-e h» tlo jnslh‘e. their slupul- 
ity is at times as erinumd as their allempls at 
artistie oommemtiration are grtd«‘st|iie. If taste 
is not indigenous, we eaii and do supply them 
with a W<‘d. a Whistler, a Sargent, a Dt barge. 

H St. (iawlens. lO thent knight their painters 
of marble baths, and <ijrek maidens, and bridge 
pnddems. and over deeorated woo<len sover- 
eigt»s. and sentimental sprues of bottrp'oi. .lo 
meslieity. but let them turn over their imiuu- 
ments. hi wliieh we are all interested, to the real 
eraftsmen of the arts, 

'Phe Bust India Company, its first eharler 
signed and >te;ded in tUtW by t(|ut*en Klt/.abi*th» 
came to an end in IH.IH after the Mutiny. I he 
administration of India was handed over to Hm 
crown. <,|ueen Vietoria.later,on .laniiary I.IKT'J, 
to be proeluimed empress of India, Issued the fob 
lowing proelamidion when India was taken ov«*r. 
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the tost in I'HE EAS'r 

“We hold ourselves IkhuiuI to the uutives of 
our Indian territories hy tlu' same o}di<;atious of 
duty which hind us h* all t>ur suhj<'t ts, dtul these 
obligations, by the blessings vi Almighty <{od, 
we shall faithfidly and <smseie!itiously ftdtil. 
And it is our further will, that s«» far us may be. 
our subjects, of whatever nu-e or eree<l. be fully 
and impartially lulmilted to otliees in our ser- 
vice, the <luties of whh'h they may be qtmUfkHl, 
by their education, ability, and integrity, tluly 
to discharge.” 

I <iuote tlie.st^ words for my readers beeause 
they were <iu(»ted many times to j»»e by the «Hs- 
contentcd natives of India, I he liritish went 
further with words of promise tlnm tlaw find it 
easy to go in actual praetiee. Intentions have 
lungs, breathe, and are (’ttmnmnioutivo. 'bhe 
English are forever intending things bir India, 
which when they an* dom* are alremly ungrate¬ 
fully received as things hmg ago d«*serve<i; and 
when they are not done, and eompromise is sub- 
stituted, the Indian .siass nothing but hy|MM*risy 
and broken promises. 

A distinguished Indiitn gi-ntleinan. w riting of 
the reforms Just mtrodueeil by Is»rd Minlo, sjivs; 
“Why is there st> little entluHiasm among the 
eilucated ela.HStts alanit them f Why are some 
even beginning to fear that they may fail to heal 








































num MViinxh ro miiTon m 

the t'xistiug iUHtemper? Becaust' ii wrhiiii fu- 
tiililv Ht'tnus to the ut the gtivominfiit, 
Hull \vh«‘iu‘v»*r it iIooh u.softil for tlie 

ncople >t /-■«*»'’'' *[ f/nav.’* 

'I’ho ifulii’'* nw* mine, for IImto in a uuI.hIu'U is tlu* 
^.viH'-prosrul i-rilioisin of BriliHh rnU*. It Is just, 
houost. iiul unsvm|«ilhftir luul ungnifious. ll 
Is a (loUonto anil u aitliouU |»ro!4om. ()no must, 

Irratl softly S»olt» iihysioally aiul iuoiii{»hori<’iil!y. 
Wo oursofvos hiivo not won simh ktinis by our 
iloulinjJt'i with tin* t»‘n million itogrm's in Aiiwrion 
that %vo run uiToril to In* rrnsortous, or to olfor 
<.jtsy. rrutly-minlo solutions for tlw jiroblniu. lii- 
rll’ablr rorksurrnrss might Iw* h*m{*ttHl to shout: 
(irt i*n or got out! wrrr it not for tin* |«»ssihility 
of a iU*H|*atrh thr iir\t morning aunonnring a 
IvnrhiiiK-’hrr in our’s own ronntry. to tmi|»haHi/.i* 
(iiir’s falUhility. 

If yon ami I hml falrn ovrr thr govrrnmrnt 
t,f a aistrurtril ronntry. wlnrh for rrntuHi'H hml 
<latr«l |inssinit i*vruts from tin* last rani, tin* last 
masHarrr, thr last fttininr, thr last tlrlugr, thr 
last phunlrring rhh* of a fori*ign invmtrr: amt it 
wt* had laid thrrr mdrs of railway, Hitt.ttWt 

milrs and morr of trlrgrmdi wirr; if wr had wa- 
frrril IT.tHHt.tHHt arms with runak of mir own 
roustrurtion; if wr ha«l arrangrit that oin* tii 
rvrrv srvrn arrrs of thr W'iioh* ronntry wrrr ir* 
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rigated; if we lui*l iaiilt seheuU. imiNisig hemes, 
dispensaries, luwpitals. where <>hU- 

dren are vaeeiuated awl ‘i,»,UtH),U0U re¬ 

ceive relief annually, awl |H»st'elliees awl p.iUee- 
stations; if .selu»c4 attewiaw-e had iuereasetl from 
500,OtM)'u» if tite lelh-rs rarried had 

increa-sed from wm«> h* aiumally; 

if we had |H»Ueed tin* eumitry Irnm end }o end. 
administertHl Justiee withnut fear ur favor; ^jieut 
millions of !w»ney awl {Inmsand-i <»f lives in the 
country’s <lefenee; proteeted the people from 
brutefcustoms. pr*»{eeted the widow awl the 
orphan; secured t<M*verv mati. woman, and eluhl 
his rights, his property, atid his earniw,'.; if nut 
()f nearly ‘itKOtKl olliee*. uf the .'overnmeiit draw¬ 
ing sjdaries ranging frtun X<i<i w* noaU im 
come for a native i*f India up !«* t.htHH). as 
many as iIg.tHM) were filh‘d by native^., and t*nly 
6,500 by Kuropeiins; if nut of a grn>,v. revenue 
of J£75.27il,000 only f iO.MHl.UOO v.a . r.ti.ed by 
taxes so-called, while in England la vat inn sup¬ 
plies five-sixths, and in India <»nly about one- 
fourth, of the puhlic iiu-owe; if we Inol redneed 
crime to proportions smaller than in England 
itself; if the puhlk* debt, ontshle of debt seeured 
by the ample asset of the railways, eanals, awl 
so on, amounhsl to only I'gH.iHlO.tHH). a ,*,11111 less 
than half of what it e»tst to stippre,, lltt* Mutiny 
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alone; if the land, which when we took charge had 
hardly ntiy comimnvial value, was now worth 
if the export and import trade in 
less than lifty years had increased from .£40,- 
000,000 to .£‘^00,000,000, while, taxation works 
out at about 07 cents per head; if innocent re¬ 
ligious ami social <’u.stoms had not oidy not been 
ehange<l, but protected from interference, in 
these <lays too, alas, when so many people mis¬ 
take interferetiee for innueiu’c, and in a land of 
Jarring and (piarrelsome sects if you and I 
laid a fraction t)f these things masmiplishcd by 
the English in Imba to our credit, we should be 
astonislasl at (’ensure from without, or criticism 
from within. We might iiuleetl be. templed to 
resent them. 

'Phe Indian agitators tell the people that the 
railways <’arry the grain away from the shirving, 
and psiy large tlividends to the Imilders; that the 
canals <’urry peslilcm’C and disease; that the 
taxes go to the .support ol au army to light Eng¬ 
land’s battles, and to the support of offieials who 
huUy the itulivt*; that the si'liools, and hospitals, 
and eolleges are Iml-beds of heresy, where the 
young Indian is taught to deny his aneestral be¬ 
liefs. that the foiTigu ruler imy surreptitiously 
iutroduee his own <’ree<I am! ritual. I he.se are. 
the grosser forms of .sislitious talks and litera- 
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turc intemled to impress ihe a| 4 ri<>ulturul <‘Iass, 
The more intelligeiit are ted uith more sidule 
a<!eusatioHs. 

One aeeusation agiiinsl She En^^dish carries 
weight. There are pe«»ple still living who oim 
rtnuemher when liulia had its weavers and dvers 
by the hundreds of thousands, ami when w<‘av- 
ing was a prtditahh* imlnstrv. In tlie early 
years of the last eentnry, it was stated in evi¬ 
dence, that the ('othm ami silk goods of India 
could l>e sold in England at a profit «»f from fifty 
to sixty {HT cent, an«l there and thert the English 
weaver was pr<*teet<*d l»v duties uj>on this elass 
of Indian goods of from sevenfv to eighty per 
cent on their value, 'Efie poor Imlian weaver, 
earning his six or eight rents a tlay. was mined 
for the benefit of the Enghsli immufaeturer. 
Lancashire mills are pntteeted to this day by 
duties on Indian goods. 'I’his is indefeusiltle ami 
conteraptihle. British goods an* furred upon 
Indki without tiuty. while Indian wi-jivers were 
starved out by h«ivy diities. i’Ingiimd bids In¬ 
dia supply her with raw materials, that she may 
employ her«'apita! ami her labor protitabl). ami 
then .sell the maiiufaetured arfieles to hefoless 
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British ruk‘. We must all agree, Americans, 
French, (tcrman.s, lluit we should go to war in 
an instant against such unfair oppression. 

On the other hand, the accusation of lack of 
sympathy, of <'omratlcship, of social intercourse, 
is twaddh'. 'Fhe Indian <'limale, and population, 
an<l steady adherence to religious and social cus¬ 
toms have swallowed up every religion and every 
<*ivilizati<m whkdi bus mixed with it, from Buddh¬ 
ism in religion to the Mughal dynasty. The 
British maintain <*ontrol, and can only retain 
ccrntml, by refusing any intimacy of intercourse 
which would tmtail the mixing of one civiliza¬ 
tion with the other. They have their own clubs, 
their own spttrl.s, their sheltered homes, and their 
own <*t»des. I'hey go <ml to India in relays, and 
not to .settle, and that is their salvation. They 
go out alone or with their families, not to mingle 
ami to mix, Imt to work at governing, and to 
come honu‘ wlu*n their task is done as much 
Englishmen ns when they went o\xt. If they 
went to India with their families to he swallowed 
up, to be i!ieorporate<l socially, morally, and po¬ 
litically, then indeml there would be no excuse for 
their nde there. Any other poliey would be fatal. 

No race t‘x<‘ept the English <ould maintain 
their gravity at tin* thought that purdah parties 
are a political nt‘ee.*isity. Most of the Indian 
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women live secluded, and always in public cover 
their faces, which is termed being in 'purdah. 
The women of the families of the English offi¬ 
cials have been urged to show their interest by 
inviting these ladies to their houses. They play 
children’s games with them, eat cakes and drink 
tea with them, and stroking the dome of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral to influence the dean and chap¬ 
ter is no more futile than is this silly soliciting 
of comradeship with the women of India, as a 
method of propitiating the irreconcilables. 

Mr. Saint Nihal Singh writes; “Statistics show 
the number of female children married imder 
four years of age to be more than 200,000, of 
those married betv’^een five and nine to be over 
2 ,000,000, and those married under fourteen to 
be 8,000,000; and the enforced widowhood of 
these girls is the greatest curse of India. But 
while educated native men are working for the 
emancipation of the women, unfortunately, as 
already observed, they are persistently hindered 
in their efforts by the opposition offered to their 
programme of progress by their unlettered, re¬ 
actionary womenfolk; their wives, mothers, sis¬ 
ters, and daughters, even their widowed female 
relatives, are bitterly opposed to this radical re¬ 
form, and their combined power perpetuates the 
practice. 
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“ The hist census showed that 997 Muhamma¬ 
dan and 095 HukIu women per 1,000 were illit¬ 
erate in the yesir of our Lord 1900. What is 
still worse is the fjicl that at present less than one 
per cent of Indian girls of school-going age are 
i)eing e<lu<'ated.” 

None hut a great nation impervious to ridi¬ 
cule couhl persist, in urging officially its civil 
servants to ask their wives to entertain the native 
women witli childish games, as a mark of a sym- 
pathelK’ administration. The French or the 
Amerh'ans would .HufTo<‘ate with laughter at the 
suggestion. I'liis is not sympathy, this is cur¬ 
dled kiiuUiness. Just as one ceases to be well 
dresscil when one is noticeably well dressed, so 
friendlin<‘ss ceases to be friendliness when it puts 
on a uniform ami advertises itself. But what 
can you expect from a nation whose minister 
for war stmds out a solmnn circular suggesting 
that t}M‘ new Itwritorial force should assemble 
on a conv<*nienl Sumlay to thank God that they 
had been evolvisl from lus brain, and that their 
pre<le<*esst»rs had (‘eased to exist; or the even more 
grotesiiue circular, which must certainly have 
been suggested to Mr. Haldane by a wag in the 
war oflice, but which was nonetheless sent out, 
to the effect that landlords who are heads of 
territorial contingents in their neighborhood 
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should Iw K™""''' I"'™''®*"",'" 

twhod «v«r.l l-iutiuh u!ov,u-.l h. It...,,' I UK. „t 

uointius dovvu»«rd wlu-u Ihuv ».t,. .... loup.t 

In offi« ? “ I""'''''"’"' 

'Vt umwlf for Iho ullur ..f Iho .Vl.ruhu.o of tuU- 

cl on n- oir ohH.,<u. Ihul » dot rum 

OTuid IK- found in lln- nourd.v l.udo-s. ^ 

RiO alouK fiio lino^ "f Iniinur and u'sthctuism 

nation llinl tnuiclj oihmil to tin- .\Sl«l 

Metnorial .noun...™! or to the stumr. of Shol^ 

at Oxford, .nay . . . ted to Inru.d. an,,. .. 

nntUT iur 

„ncl<‘ tliul t!u‘ir vunv s.. uiiiuy f.«.K m Sl»* 
thill lie felt u.» fear <if n*'? I'-’iin; aM** «** tnnlv n 
livin*' lie even inlileil. tlnit he tluen^ht He eituhl 

that .ole ... ■. i.e Ml.er, ^le- 

„„,rial alone nonld fnrnid, a hten.ry Inn.K lor 


The mule liuliuii. l«»tH Hiwln umt MuUuin' 
mtidun, uf etiurse with ex.v|,{iHUH lum.UK the eii- 
uealed, still Imiks iii«m w.mim nanh hn W 
muH dUl: ‘•\Vaimiii U an uhnurd ami ri<heuhms 
animuh bul entertuiaini' ami jileuHaui,*’ _ 
When the KnulWminn heeunn-h Hi*lf i-imHennw. 
either smiully nr inontl!}. he ii 4ei4..mhly uwk- 
wiird. I'hew* i** kdh. h*. rnwh umlih e 

diseontent, sa imu h |inttin« af tin' aid meth<« s 
of government inta tin- eweihle. ju4 naw in 
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liuliiu that lUc FnjfUslimou is hcgiuuing to won¬ 
der if li<‘ I'iglil’ If juslifual, and this makes 
tor self-fonseiousness aiul for lack of confidence, 
uiul reacts up<m the people. A nervous rider 
niukes a nervtius horse. The Indian does not 
uiulcrstund that this is the vacillation of con¬ 
science; he interpix'ts it in the one way his ex- 
perieuct‘ p<‘rmils him to interpret It, as fear. 
Artilieial sympathy, pumpc<l-up cordiality, as- 
sume<l ctnunuleship, are no more possible to the 
average Englishman than trimming hats, curling 
hair, or dancing skirl-tlances- 
There is an ample supply of honest comrade- 
slu[» ami rt'ul sympathy between the British and 
the Imlian. I huvt‘ spent weeks camping and 
travelling with sohlit*r an<l civil serv'ice officials. 
Anv man v\ho belicv<‘s that lln're is lack of sym¬ 
pathy should speiul some lime with BiiLish offi- 
eer.s ami their native troops; with British officers 
and th<‘ Imperial Servieii troops of the native 
prinees; with eommissioners an<l deputy com- 
iniHsioners doing their work in the outlying dis- 
triels; or hear for llu‘ first lime the Englishman 
“talking shop” as the British officer in India will 
do in his enthusiasm ahout his (jiirkhas, or his 
Sikhs, or his Patiala lameers, or his Bhopal light 
cavalry. It would be affectation on my part to 
say tliat my experunu'e is limileil m these matters, 
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. , , »ilU"ur \\V.Hl.T» t.-....lu-rs,nauy 

T ^ r.vilv scluH»U. < muuntatu hut- 
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^ r K..H.T Mm uthri‘r. alul Itwu 
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„l,ihnthr<>pv <'f l“‘ro' lii-‘> . 
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hiipuip-a -“1' I iiiiiiihiUil 
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frcU.m. 'l-lu- ..f li..- u.artyr< .-ry ...il (..c 

try it you.lu i,ol ...l.-H.wlily r.-.,tn 1< ->U. 

miteH. hi* th«*y »««•». wtmnnt. ««r <luhlri*n - 
murder tlH*«i tmlbn-tnuimh-h. and y.m m no 
commit any .Hinf nlien our romh. !hi% mhhwh 
IhouLdt it he, unit reiumuhcr. thr »utu.«a»ee uie 
nmjmliee ot lho'«‘ «iio rt-ud it and thom*^ U 
wlmm it IH read, do- diehetvd lumuniUmnimm 
tH,, I„aiu (Hltee .emu. u-ri ulte,uuo»den> 
indeeil. “Hi..* tieurt Httrlh‘d;' HhI/im, 
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“with that dull collected love which we must call 
humanitarianism, the eldest son of deceased phi¬ 
lanthropy, and which is to the divine charity 
what system is to art, or reasoning to deed.” 

Sympathy is the catch-word in India just now. 
One hears it suggested on every hand as the 
remedy for unrest. The kindly feeling for, and 
the understanding of, another’s temperament, 
which makes for sympathy, curdles when it is 
forced. I remember a Sunday-school of my boy¬ 
hood days, where a class of small boys sat in a 
circle around their teacher. The superintendent 
was leading in prayer. One of the smaU boys 
was gazing about the room. I even remem er 
that boy’s name: Crosby. His teacher saw his 
inattention and whispered to him fiercely. Cios 
by, now you pray!” Through many years that 
scene has been a picture to me of the folly of at¬ 
tempting to enforce spiritual laws. The present 
situation is not less ridiculous. India kept in 
hand by a smaU party, mostly of young men m 
the army and the civil service; sport-lovmg, 
wholesome, unaffected, with no thought, most 
of them, of artifice in their manners or their 
methods, in very many cases adored by their 
men, and of a sudden one hears the voice of 
inexperience, of theoretical enthusiasm, saymg: 
“Now, you fellows, sympathize!” and they prob- 
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toy would !«■ f.«ds iud.v,l it ll,.-> did :,uylldn„ 

*Tl,erc Is uo oU-au.'.-. I..■all^.a•,■. tu-lt.M-nuiuapsl 
iu'thc wori.l lt.a.i Java. an.I wo do nut 
cLidor du. Dnfh ... dnastinal.v.. ur 

a V nuitl iniiv H* foUil <4 rlul.lwu 

SS™ru-. 

nursery, or to gin* liioin tin* run oi In. shuly, or 
take them l<» *'* * ***”' 

<tV‘very night in UE heilrnion. ^ 

Sir Hiehiinl Burton, wim hnt-w the tU'. ntul 
outH of the Oriental niiwi if nnyV«Hly «’ver ihd, 

does not hesitule to .uy that the uutive. ot ludut 

cannot even rcspeet a Eurupcan who nuxen mth 

^ The ohl whuUsome theory that tin* tnletior 

should he urgeil to play t,p. jutd he * 

he did, made us Amerieuus and Etigltdi ^Oul 
we are; the motlern theory, horn of tin* nnusma 
of the Ereneh llevuhition. urging the HUSM-rtor 
to play «lown, will cnui'ietdHte jh inevifahly. 

I fail to see any signs, at home or ahnail. that 
the eoy lull nonethelesf. . aleulnting profesHiowd 
philanthropv of the day lias hrutndd nhout. or w 
on the way to <h» so. a hotter feeling between n»en. 
We are produeing arlirn-ial relntions U*tween men 
in a hot-hou.se. and i.Uien they are hedded .»ut 
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cnnv, ill llu- 

lUoU lit nil n-nl ''■"‘I’*-''” ' 

lit,, iissiiils ll..-in. llii'V "ill 'I''" 

11,..n lietori' llii'V "''iv S" iiil'i'liil'.' I••lul'■'l■ 1 

vd'ii r«'i I’"'-'"'- 

;,r iioniii'r ..viTuiii.'ii ainmi '“"I 

1.11.1 y.uir i.n-iiihiiit! 
j-.mr iliKi-slioii !;»*•» " '* 

Lin Uiiiimii tiin.-tinin. mv. iiu.l .i;«'l I"; ; ) 

inilli.-; tl..-.V “O' »'■ -.•■i-lli'.- 

. 1 ' "illi llii-'ii. ••vi'ii tUmkiii!! iiliiiiil 111 1 • 

tL ... '.'“n:'':::;! 

betwi‘.‘U lium, svltHher m Ituliu ».r m lu 

Mi in Amnrivn. cr in Uu- nniinUa 

poor in Nn%v Vt.rk ur in l^nnlnti. ur.- .4 t w lunl. 

If I nuiv Ih‘ ui-niiitt**a t‘» “**♦* illnTUH- 

lion, I Hto my » likini-^ ^ 

from liiH nnunlry. my fumily hu. for itmnv .sror^ 
(,f yours aeull uitli him anti snrvo.l lum. an In 
i J Morvoa tlunn. I <-u!tl .m nmrn pmuii ujj 
this Mini; or umlfraumlini; una .ytoimthy. ami 
uhility to got tm nith him. than ! oonhl 
Holf into hoing a J.ainmr. t.r itri;o or oMat* n> «If 
inU* lining sk tVot ami hmr im-lmH high. U mn} 
ho askntk tlmn. if tlm writer k nttm-ly oo«toin|a- 
lumsof kiwlly hnmun Ming. No m**' !*•«»» •'«»• 
It is tlm ultmni.l to solvi* tlm itmvitalih* prohhmiH 
of mmomm ami govormimutal oomlitnms that 
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are necessarily urtitiriul. hy an Hssnmptbu of 
artificial teinpcruimnit and inaiuu-rs. that is t'ou- 

demned. . 

Civilmition in liulb. and m cvory com¬ 

mercial and {Kilidcul centre the lun^ld to-tlay% 
is distorted hy the iuditical ami cctmomic exi- 
genciesof great aggregatimts of {Hijmlation, fed. 
clothetl, and housed hy nuu-ldncry indeud of hy 
the individual IuIrh' id each om-. If all the ma- 
chinerv in the world to-day in the cotton, corn, 
and wheat, lidds, in tin* niim‘s. in the great manu¬ 
factories, in the trunsportutiou nccncie-., in all 
the hranehcH wiiich feed, clothe, hoiiHe, water, 
and carry us. acre Huddrtdy to hcc.uuc uselcsH. 
and couhl not he rrjtairet!; if our ouu railroads 
were to In* hum}»erc.l In cvcjmhic h-idation if, 
in short, with our {ire-*cnt agsricgation-. of jiojai- 
ktion we were ohUged to revert to the methoiU 
of even one hundred scart ugo, what awful 
plague, famine, and de.ith would ftdh'W. Ihis 
mean.H that vast {*o|tnlalion. are eviding to-day 
hy the graee of maehincry, and not hy vutue of 
their own prowess, and pr.o tically every soeial 
problem of the day ariic . from that and nothing 
else. We are all, more or h- \h ing upon ehar- 
ity, exeept the farmer, aid m.l h> the cxerdon 
of our nalund and elementary foiTc,; ami it is 
only the strong-willed ami the .tout hearted who 
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do not dekrioruio in fcius<Miiu*uro. Thmv \s\m 
see tills may he fi*rgiven for not only hoUev- 
iug, hut knowing, that more i4ulaulUroi»y. that 
more arlifieial symjaithy, only make m;Uter.s 

orse. , I I 

Modem ingenuity awl olwdienee to the laws 

of hygiene, have hmught this enormous hrood 
into the world, ami we now projiose to smile aw 
smooth it into eonfeutmenl. < hie might as well 
attempt to hring up one's ehildreu mi the sugar- 
coating of one’s wedding eake. 

It is stateil that the average length ol liumiut 
life in European eiututries. in the sixteenth een- 
turv, was between eighteen and twenty years. 
To-day it is between forty and tifty years, I ln‘ 
death-mte has fiillen as man’s life has hmgthmieil. 
In the seventeenth t-eutury the mortality rak i.f 
Umdon was’i<l {MT l.tHH} of piipulatiou; ti. day 
it is la per of population. In thr yt-ar 

1700 the mortality rate of Ilonton was Jt pe« 
1,000; lo-tlay it is ISt- Within a lentuiy, 
Umdmi, Berlin, and Mmurli hav.- ml their 
iiraiiy iti Itiilf* tii. tilt* 

home of srhi«*l gymuasties and g.Herninent- 
eontrolled Uygimie. the avmagr length of life 
is 50 years for iwm. awl .»** years for uomett. 
the highest m the world. In tlw rnile*t Stiik^i. 
the average lifetime is H for men, and l«» for 
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women. In "‘*** 

is 23 and foi‘ women 24. E is nliuosl itn|»«ssible 

toUculate tlu'enoruums inoiva>e of poimktum 
tliat these figures sugge-st; and an nuTeusn of the 
number of men ami in the world of ma- 

ture years, wh<»se tlemnnds ui«m life for Uml 
for oceupation. hr edm-ation. for anmsement, 
and for governing are the ileuiuuds of grow nmp 
neonle This single pisddem of the im-rease of 
thelwwn-up poptihaion of the world in ll.e last 
two hundred years is never meulioued; mnl yet 
it is outstamling. ever gooving, all^elsednelud- 
ine and ns mueh nu>rt‘ overslunlowuig all othei 
nmhlems of eiviU/.utiou us the .ly <-oinpaitsl h; 
tents. To iimigine that this greatest prohlem t»] 
our time, perhaps <»f any time, is tt> he solved b] 
doles tif uumey, smiles, ami wortls. is not t»nh 
ridieulous as thtH>ry, but is pnndng itself deplor 
able as praetiee. Wherever else the way i.nt *. 
the tangle lies, it is md there. I'o issue onler 
for jmrduh parlies, and for Iwtws and simles oi 
rtiilway trains, makes (»tie <loul>t the Ineld wril 
ing, the elear thinking, the maderh grasp nf 
problems, for wliieli I for one have admired an 
extolled John Morley for nearly^ a <|Uarter (.f 
century. It h nut iiiiiy nu wiliiliutt uf ttir prw 
hnn in itself, but It Is templing the tmthtnkii! 
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only iiH dirtU'nlt ns tho suggestion of such sickly 
roinetlies implies. 

liulin luis n negligible amount of machinery, 
iuul an overwhelming population, consequently 
the pixiblem is more acute there than elsewhere; 
hut it exists in < lermnuy and in Japan, and while 
it is <*aUe<I “Luresl” in India, it is called the 
“(lermau IVi-il’" in Europe, the “Japanese 
IVrir’ in Americit. In addition to this machine- 
nuule populntion. there has grown with advanc¬ 
ing eivilizatimi and its wealth, a fashion of re- 
lievuig women of all shart^ in productive labor. 
America and Englaiul, for example, carry, m- 
tlustrially speaking, an enormous weight of idle 
^vomen/the most idle uml luxurious of whorn do 
not even bear ehthlreu, and who are the direct 
incentive to extravagance and waste. Fortu¬ 
nately they are eoinparatively few in number, but 
they are nevertheless a factor in the problem. 
L‘l us be frank, tlun-efore, and say at once that 
“Unrest’* in India is not an exotic among social 
and eeonoinie probhnns, it is a phase, an Ori¬ 
ental phase, if you please, whieh presses upon 
every euuntry in the world, less in the United 
Htates uml in South Amerii’a than elsewhere 
inenJy be<-ause we have the food supply of the 
world in our bands. 

Manufai'tured sympathy will solve the proh- 
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lem neither in India nor anywhere else. On 
the contrary the unthinking philanthropist, 
and the cunning politician, not only in India, 
but in England, Germany, France, and Amer¬ 
ica, are leading whole populations to believe 
that the millions concentrated in a few hands 
are the cause of the poverty and discomfort 
of all the rest. There never was a meaner 
nor a more dangerous lie; first, because it 
tickles the fancy of the people, second, be¬ 
cause it leads them in a wrong direction for the 
solution of their troubles, and third, because it 
is these very aggregations of capital that alone 
make it possible even to feed these masses of pop¬ 
ulation. Like every other remedy for human ills, 
if it be easy and pleasant you may be sure it is 
poisonous. There are room, and food, and leis¬ 
ure, and opportunity for every honest, sober, hard¬ 
working man in the world, still,- whatever the 
future have in store for the rapidly increasing 
population of the world; but the mill of competi¬ 
tion is growing more and more terrible as modem 
science fosters the growth of population, and the 
shiftless, the dissipated, and the weak find it 
harder and harder to keep on the road, and out of 
the gutter, as the road becomes more and more 
crowded. “Neither circumcision nor uncircum¬ 
cision availeth anything, but a new man!” The 
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ghastly gospel whicli preaches that all our woes 
are due to somebody else, and the demagogic 
apostles of that gospel, will, and can, only land 
their followers in a deeper ditch. Sympathy, 
yes, but easy lies, never. The slightest move in 
direction, the faintest whisper to these three 
hundred millions in India, would be on a par, 
for fiendish cruelty, with persuading the chil¬ 
dren of a family that all their woes were due to 
the selfishness of their parents. 



EELIGION AND CASTE IN INDIA 


I N writmj'si chjijiter <»ii :uui citsh* in 

India, an I have awn it. I wish to hfjjin In* 
proclaiming how supcriicbl thi-i nketi'h mn.4 
be, and how well I ktunv what I «h» not know nf 
a subject to whi<-!i many volumes have h»*en de¬ 
voted by slwlcnt.H of many years’ resideni’c in In¬ 
dia, and for a full analy His and history of which 
many volumes are still needed. 

I am proposing tuerelj to furnish enough mate¬ 
rial to pul the situation before my eoimtrymen. 
and to show how ludicnius is flu* itleal of self- 
government, as we understand if. for a people 
so unhomogeneous, awl how-eulamitous will he 
the result of going too fa.st in granting leglshitive 
privileges. 

First of all. <*asU‘ is a tpieslioii of birth, and 
there is no entry exis'pt hy birth. A wt*rker In 
a coal-mine may heeome a part ow ner thereof, 
and his daughter marry a peer, and his grand¬ 
son heeome a p<‘er in England. I ran personally 
introduce the reader to diuens of still unetlu- 
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ciited ck‘rkststt'iu»gni|)lu‘rs, inill-luuwls, iiew.slto} h, 
and tkt'ir wives, widows, sisters, luul daughters, 
whose luilliouH seal iheiti nl the di.mer-tah es <d 
the Brahiunu «’luss in Amerh-ai and m KngUuul. 
But no millions will <‘iml.le a huv-ensle Huulu 
lo marrv int(» a Bralunan family, or even to 
toueh the haml, or lhr..w his shatlow cm the 
food, of a Brahman in India. 

If a man is exe«»mmuiu«‘aled hy Ins easte lel- 
h>ws in India, no one of tin* easte will eat with 
him, ueeejd water from his hands, ctr marry him. 
His own wife will not toueh him <*r speak %vilh 
hiui. He is dead to his family. 'Ihe harln^r 
oven will md shave him, or eut Ids hair or his 

toe-nails. i. 

'riiere is m* legislathm, no pohca* work, no 

trial in the eiturts. jn« adjustment ctf land rev¬ 
enue tu' hmd tenure*, no meeting of muideipal ctr 
dlslriel ectuneils. im appointment to ctfhee stnall 
or grcnit, net handling of any ectmnmmty m time* 
of plague or famine, m* hygienic' pireautwtns or 
Hjuutarv arrangeinents. tide* whh'h chtes ni»t enter 
this ciuestion c»f c'aste tet cmmplic'aie. to make ddh- 
cult, and perhaps to foil, tin* mc»st reasonnhle and 
ncH’essarv work ctf the ad«uinistratc*r. A Brah- 
num c'lerk has heem knetwu to distrilmte lega 
doeumemts hy thretwing them dowti^ at the end 
of tlii^ villsigt* ntrort in liin 
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brethren. Ix'tter-enrrun-s have been kjunvn to 
refuse to enter the houst‘s of, tn- {.. ptn-mit them¬ 
selves to eome into perstutal <*ouluef with, those 
of a lower status than themselves. 

If one wuhl piettire tt> <nieself sot'iul snobbery 
lifted into a fanatieal reli<,nous faith, it would 
be a pale deseriplnm of the iron subdivisions of 
caste in India, but even then sim{.le as eompare<l 
with the ineompreheusilde intri<‘a<-ies of this .stv 
cial pall There is no patritdUin. and vtm be 
none, in a country tints divid*sl a|;ainsl itself, 
and divided against itself tsol ge<tgraphieally but 
soeiallv. 

As r watch ft»r hotirs at a time* thr w<n-shipj.ers 
at the (Ihats, on tlte battks of tin* (lunges at 
Benares, I only fmd myself more |iti//.le<l It Is 
more than eoinplieatcs!, if is elomly eonfusion, 
wherein one loses tin* support even of cute’s or¬ 
dinary mental and physieal forking powcTS. 

Benares has been the eapital «tf tin* Hindu re¬ 
ligion for ntore years titan atty Itisforian lots 
countwl Buddha. w!»o was born alHUit .biT and 
who died alsnit 47H ». (b**gan his pubih’ teaeh- 
ing in the deer-fc»n‘sl. netir what was c'Viut then 
the great c*ity of Benares. Ida* m‘urly two tliou- 
sand five Inmdred ynirH. of wlttih we have some 
knowledge*, and fitr h<tw muity year c more i»» man 
knows, the Hindus have bathed and pniy«l here 
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on the banks of the (Janj^es, Buddhism and 
Lslatnisin have be«'n absorbed or swept aside. 

It must be said of IhuUlhism, however, that 
it has left one imlelible mark all over India, 
diina, and the East, and that is the teaehing of 
tventleness and kimlness to otie another and to 
animsils. Buddha taught that life is but a pro- 
longe<l endeavor to es<‘ape from suffering, and 
tlint, therefore, to <*ause others to suffer is the un¬ 
forgivable sin. By meditation a man is to lose 
the sense of the painfulness of life, and to cam 
some mitigation from the < 7 <'le through which 
he must puss before reaching Niiwana, where all 
Vi'-hirih emls at lust, and one loses c-onsciousness 
forever, d'his ereed is pure agnoslieism, holding 
tliat a tnan’s own nets ahme make up the tale of 
his faith. 

Agnoslieism everywhere throws a man back 
upon himself, ami everywlnwc^ and always pro- 
duees om* of two results. It makes men, as in 
India and China, pe.Hsimists, hopele.s.H, helpless, 
ami without andntions for either their .souls or 
their bodies; or it makes imm ('olossal egoists who 
wonship Ihmnselvc-s. Nothing ean he more por¬ 
tentous of evil to the raet‘ than our agnostic de- 
moeraeies of the Wt‘sl, which are putting man on 
a pedestab and waving the incense of eight hours’ 
work, olil-age pensions, no eouseription, a vote 
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for each adult, slate stipport. and s.* <uu Wore 

It was a movini: spectac-h*. for oxainple. to uU 
students of the ethuir rrUoicuis ^shrn Mr. Keir 
Hardie, as the exponent of Westom agnosticism, 
or man as his <»wn god. <’an.e tnit to hulia to 
preach this doctrine t*» the llnddhist-impreg- 
nated Indians, steeped in pes^indsiu. 'rhey im- 
mediately duhlHsl hitti die "King of the (Wh 
ies” and eould not wrench their iiuaginalums to 
sec how a man of iu» easfe e.mld he worth itm- 
toting or folh>vving. d'he th-sl tla.di of a picture 
of that whi<-h will muuc day hr a terrible ctudlict 
between the Yellow and the White was rcvealtHl 
when the man who eared ei.rr\ thing ti>r man 
met the men who cats* notliing tor man, ami 
neither understood t!ie <itlier in the least. 

Buddhism has «hme for th** Eud what ration¬ 
alism has done for the W est ; it makes men <hmht 
the existence, even d.my the t‘xidenre, t*f any 
power higher than theiusehes. hut with the al»ys- 
mal differenee that it powtrat^'s man in the East 
while it puts him o!t a ilangeroui pinnacle in the 
West. Man with imthing higher than !iinm*lf 
to obey, to fear, to love, or to placate, IH*eomes 
morally and menhdly disorderly, I he sjime is 
true of the staU*. which hrings itself to the eun- 
dition where the voting man in panimouni. aiul 
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to be feared, obeyed, and placated. With no 
higher i<leal than that, a .'ilate disintegrates, drifts 
into l)ureaueraey, then into pensionlsm, finally 
into the brea<l-an<l-eireus stage, and then disap¬ 
pears. Such a failure was Athens, such a fail¬ 
ure is b<‘fore t*ur eyes in nuKhwn France, France 
the laud of p<>!^<‘ phrase, egotism and scepti- 
eistn. Ev<‘U the ethh-al code of agnosticism 
fades anti <lies, lacking a higher sanction to 
eomnuunl obe<lience. 

BtuUlha little thought that his teaching of the 
valuelessuess td life would re.sult in the callous 
<Tuelty «»f the IiuUan and the Chinese. Rous¬ 
seau, h he thought nlxmt it at all, cmdd hardly 
haw dri‘atae<l that his .s<‘heme of a return to the 
simple and th<* natural life, with every man equal, 
wouhl make <*f Frane<‘ a shambles, and produce 
a philostjphy t»f life which, while attempting to 
gaiti the whole world for each individual, not 
only lo.H<‘s its soul, hut loses the wlude world, for 
ewry laaly of imlivhluals which attempts it. 
I'he tim<‘ is still icons off when ea<‘h man may 
h(* his own luastiT. It is a pit.iahlc failure m 
the East. U will prove a cokwHal failure in the 
West. 

(htrlously enough, it was King Asoka, nick¬ 
named *‘*^rhe Furious” lu his youth, who, in 260 
B. hecame the great apostle and missionary 
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r.( Rnddhism. Thi' he hit.l taktni, Ww .sitf- 

ferine te l>a<l ‘-aiwl. ■■■ l'“' 

craliks«v. 1«1 lnn> '•■'“■f 

ance in n mnal vvlu.'l. al'ln-nnl Iho lak.ue ..1 Ute, 

It rvas thn,uKl. Hk iultu..,,,-.. a.ul ll,.- inllu™.T 

of his »all'r'm-r"l'«l priesla. of »la.i., l.o is swl 
to have .suiniorlisl (orly llumsan.l al his oivn ex- 

oense that HiuUlllLsni f'"'" “ 

of cniuusiasts into tin- i roisl of a Itiir.l of tin- 

human ran-, ami ..1 Ihrouoh ,Vsin anil 

narta of Afrii-a ami Knro,,,-. Tin- llmhnianism 
of l!nuir<-s is inrllv tin- n-snlt of Ihi. navi-of 
Bu<hlhi.sm. It is'a X-nllo. ,nan,n-rli soft- 
spoken erowtl jibsoriwHl tn lurgelling llwt ti 
lives. This furele.ssm'HS of Ute, on the other 
hand breaks <nit tu iwHtstrou*. -.lanubh*!' and 
sickening brutalifies. as in the Muliu}, whf‘U il 
loses control of itself, 'I'he Mttliuv was a pn’t- 
ure of pessiinism let h.osr; the I'rtno h Iteyolu- 
tion was a pieinre of how rationalism Establishes 
the rights of man. or in the hajt}»> phrase of that 
mnHt skilful ami mo.st brilliant imalern poUth-al 

.i.,.,v.-th...i...o.-n,nni- 

ity of B'ramr.” 

Benare.s at the present time, so far »s Imihlmg-s 
are eoneermsl, is of the most modern, 'bhe idol- 
breaking Muhammada-Hs left mdbing after their 
eomjuering of the city e\ct‘pt a spiteful moHipa, 






















built by tht* fuiuitk-al Auruugwu ou one m uu- 
siicred sites* whicb still rears its t<nvers above all 
the other buildings ou the river bank; and there 
are few buildings i»f an earlier date than the mid¬ 
dle of the eighteenth eentury. But the (lungts 
has never been eou<iuered, nor turnetl asiile, nor 
has the Hhulu faith. 

'Fhev ar<^ here by the thousuiuLs tins iimming, 
washiilg themselves, washing their eUdhes, sit- 
tin«- wrapt in eontem|dation .some t>f them, only 
their lips moving, ttld ami ytmng, men ami 
women, all bathing, and in euriously deeent fash¬ 
ion. 'rheir urrnngement of elothiug must be pe¬ 
culiar, for they undres.s, ami dress, and bathe, 
ami .somehow' eac*h one so manages lus oi ht i 
elothing that there U md a hint of imleceney or 
even of imimalesty. You are rowed along w ith¬ 
in a few feet of the bank of the river where the,si* 
thousands are bathing, ilryiug thi'inselves. dwss- 
ing and undri*ssing. ami nothing eould be moti 
seilutely proper. You ,see the Brahman rub- 
hing his ,saere.l triple thread round and round 
ids .shouliler and body, others .sernbbiiig their 
mouths violently witli their lingers, others wa.sh- 
iug their elothe.s, babies being dipped by father 
or mother, and soundly rubbed afterward, yontlw 
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ting tolr, wM*- «>.sU,un'.- sil. .■n«-U.gg«l, 

holding a mirror. 

Even mv tmvell«l llrnh.nnn ln..n.l nh.. U.H 
„e ttot was n l.nl " v . nil n I ...m™., 
wore ..ml »1.»'V«1 >.>••■ 'I' ' 

Knjimt fnti..-.- ""v:""."'*;■' “ 

string inmle "f “ T'*" ' 

twiec^born easles ,.t l...li.. ...■iginnU-.l ... n ».....- 

lar belief. I'be wtd U inside in vurnntH ways. 
“Among Ibe Madras Brahmans, wbu are most 
curefuMn .sueh nuiUers, it is of fine emmtry- 
arown cotton, not foreign, and s|mu by hand. 
Thrwvery fme threads are tiusted by a Brah¬ 
man into a .single r«wl sixteen feet hmg. He then 
Hi.ualH on the gmund. inds it thriee around his 
knees, and fa.stens the ends in a. Njieeud knot 
known a.s that of Brahma ” In th'* north, the 
four fuigers of the haml are thotsi. and a thread 
is wound haek and fourth over them uinetv-six 
times. This thread forms one ntrand of the eonl, 
and three of them mstle it e(mi|tlrte. I hiring 
worshi|> of the gials it remains over the left shoub 
der; when the wearer is unehs.in or ohen he |»er. 
forms the rites for the dead, he shifts it to the 
right .shonhler. 

The tlmwl is jint on a hoy !»efvveen his eighth 
and twelfth year, vvhen he Is oi}.|«t .etl to assume 
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the religUniH ohligtilions uiul the luithority and 
duty of a Brahman. When the thread is first 
put on the !»<»>• he makes preleuee of leaving the 
house to he<‘ome an a.seetie. hut he is, of course, 
persiuuled tt> return and live as a layman. 

It seenusl to tne strange that there was no 
swimming. Tn any Western <«row<l there would 
have been scores of boys and men diving, swim¬ 
ming, playing games in the water; but there is 
no sign of any <lesire for exercise t)r play here. 
Rubbing themselves, thrashing their clothes on 
the flat ro<'ks, mov'ing their hps ami hands in 
prayer, but no other exercise*. 

They are a sitting, riding race, not a walking 
or running one. 'I'ln^ir imisIum* is as peculiar 
to them a,s tlit'ir <*olot*- It is always the same, 
wherever you see them, whelh<*r it he the piinee 
in his pafiie**, tln'se people praying by the river- 
hank, the passengers wailing for the train at the 
railway statuais. or silling on the seals in the 
train, your hearer waiting outside your door, or 
the cah-tlriver on his box in the great cities. "Hie 
hinges in tlieir kni'es must be iHflerent Irom ours. 
They sipint <lown with their knee-eap.s under 
their ehins, and that part of their persons which 
the Ereneh dt*seribe as tut It' do,v vhdMp' dt’ tiomt 
close up against tlu‘ir heels. T was told at Udai¬ 
pur that His Highness, the Maharana of Udaipur, 
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has no chata i>i !>« ,,rivaU- hut al- 

* CToa.-UW.Hl o.. Iho ... «in- h,.r U, oa , 

r?omul,o.'I0.wt. -lun, to v.mr.-ah 

vou wiU iiml the <lriv.' al.uosl uivanahh |«,-hul 
UP on tlw soal will, hn l<T-‘ 

rltl<Sr.al.UM-shnv(,.,.|l.. la.,,,- 

“ u „,uutrv of thraa huiulr. a millamn of 

^ Ihew is oulv iTmiu fnr lUmu !» sit tht* 
uiul at auv ralr. {«n*|.k‘ 

v- .. 

turc which is, at uiu* uihI thr smii.* tuuc. sm m»u- 
veuieul h> carry, aiul su rh.-aiii) ujaH.httwl. un 

al,... ...irt t»f the IMTMUU <»« 

IkuarcH Is cviihiith a j.hur; uni 

notice the dinVlfUcc iu flic }i.T.},lr as un, 4nw 

or walk through the street .. I h-are less 4.), 

the women do not i-.oer tlieir Saees so care- 
fully, thev are moiT uceustninrd to ..ti;uH;eiH .md 
well thev may he. 4uce if is e.tinmled tl.at there 
area million |dlgrims here eierx u ar uho eome 
to bathe, to {ira}. amt tn tale tin- hnig. d»4) 
walk, or jnlgrimage. of -lue f.ot> live miles, 
around the sacreil |.reeiiiet,s of Urn < d> ■ t«do 
sacred waters of the tiau:.-.. to... evei^ Himhi 
wishe.s his uHhes tlirou ». At • me . H the (.hats on 
thelmnk I saw hmlies Inimiui'. and olhem hiiig 
waiting to la* bnnieil. 
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Both here uivtl at Btnulmy I have tn'cii present 

at IhcM- TU- I.,.!;™ ar.- l.muRkt m 

„„ a frail litter. A file of 1,.,. >» '“'I ''I" ' 

hi ohiee by hmr irtm stanehious. Ihe IhhI) 

with tlie heua mieevertsl Is pkieea <m the logs, 

more logs are ptWa ti»p, the litter is n-oketi 

uo aiul uaaea to the small fagots uiulmniealh, ami 

ihe fire is lightea. M'here aiv various eeivmo- 

Z\ uitli the rite. 'I'he hotlv is ear- 
nies eouneeted vulu »h ho. • • , 

rksl sm'eral times uromul the pile before being 
olieea uiuni it. 'fhe nearest n^lative walks 
urouiul the pile with a jar of water, letting it <lr»p 
down as he goi‘s. till of a suihlen he aashes the 
fiir Ici ihe i^rtniiiilt Inwkiiig it, iti A 

hoi of all life, everywhete. At a eertaiu mo¬ 
ment, too, the .skull is fraeturea by the nearest 
relative, to nll*»w the easy e.si’upe of the N»jr>l o 
another worUl. Where the ih-eeasea w fi<’h, the 
fin' is mmle of eostly ami .sweet-smelling wmul, 
Hamlal-wooa ami the like, ana the eeremonms 
ure more elabirate ami more prolongea. No 
<Jouht it is the hleal way to aispo.se ot a aem 
hiKly, but when I have seen it <lom‘ hew it 
seemeil to me a eallous ami a euiele.ss rite. 

It is true, if one have faith at*ath shouhl not lx 
a eausi- of mourning, hut t.nrting fwin those one 
mhmn is a poignant sorrow, evtm if there is to he 
another mwfmg here on earth. So far as one 
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studied the faws <d' iiunimerM hens 1 could ^ 
BOthing In these matters they are either l>e- 
hind or very far in advaiu'e of us. No tlonht 
Mrs. Annie^Besanl, who lias lier Hindu < ’<aiege 
here at Benares, and her I heosojdiieal Instilii- 
tion at Adyar near Madras, wouhl inainlain the 
latter. Slic and her lormer asHoeiates ( oh»nel 
Olcott and Madame Blavatsky prea<’h the su- 
periority of the Hindu systtun to any philosophy 
or religion of the West. One eauunt perhaps 
curtail the free<lom of speech of lhe.M‘ people, 
but they <'au hardly In* accepted as scludarly 
authorihes in the stiuly <d’ the ethnic religions. 
It wouhl he a usehd addition to the currii'uhnn 
of one of our gmit universities if there isaihl In* 
lectures on appUe*! elhnie religituts. a. tliere are 
lectures on applied <‘thies, I liav<* n<»li<’ed all 
over India the absolute iiulitferenee t.f the natives 
themselves to the pain, awl dehuanities and mal¬ 
adies that are disphmsl as ait evtmse for alms. 
It Is not the sUtieisui of our Western Iwlians \vh<» 
thought itdislumorahle tf» slunv fear, or to shrink 
from pain, hut an iinlashled iwlitlerent'e, a 
numbness to tins piirtieulur inlhnmee. Wi*, on 
the contrary, tUslike the sight (*f lht‘se things, tuid 
turn from them, awl pity is hu-eed from tts, hut 
all such spetdacles .staun to jmihh ahsolutely un- 
Botkicd hy the Oriental. And w hat Itorrihlede* 
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fonoaities are exhibited! One miglit lliink them 
invented and carveti, ao liideously grotesqua are 
they sometimes. 

It is a wonder there are not more. A w'onder, 
too, that there Is not more plague, more <‘holera, 
more disease of <*very kind. Here on the hanks 
of this river are thousands, bathing, washing 
their i-lolhes, and tlrinking, all within a few 
yards of one another. One man ilrinks the 
dre<^s from another man's body, another the 
.semirings from anotlu‘r’s elothes, and women 
atul ('hildrmi the same. U is not strange that 
India is the paradise of eonfagion. 

I have heard it maintaimsl that the Ganges, 
whieli is the most bathed-in river in the world, 
iH dilFereul from other rivers, in that the waiter 
itself has eertuin anliseplie qualities, and that 
mierolies do not flourish in it as in other waters. 
If one rows up ami down the river front, or walks 
through the narrow streets leading to the river, 
the steueh and mud ami iTowals make it appear 
a very ineiibator of mierohes. 

I slootl ft»r a long time within a small court, 
in the mhhlle of whh h was a mueh-frequented 
temple. Cows stood about in their own filth, 
mem women, and i-hildren crowded in, went l<> 
the shrine where they bowml and prayed, ami 
were given something by Hu* attendant, or priest, 
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which they popped into their uiuuths. Some 
came away with garhimls. hut uU i4 them evi¬ 
dently impervioui* to the smelln uud tht* mud. It 
was warm outside, hut in this partieulur tern- 
pie the smell of hot humnnity. ami hot «‘ow. was 
sickening. 

Nor Mocea^ wot mtii 

hordes of worshippers, so uumy tlumsimds t»f 
years of continuou.s piigrimugn*. mutter 

what hi.s caste, no matter what las oeeupatiou. no 
matter how hlaek his heart iir tu'd hi-i huiuls. tlw* 
Hindu who tlies within a radiu** ot fjtt\ miles of 
Bcuure.s is .spared all future torment, so it is suid. 

Ill the theory of the trausmiurution <»l' souls, 
or metemp.sveho.sis. the Htmlu hi'luae*, tlial theie 
are some millions of speeies of aitiumls lliat he 
may he obligeil to pass through, one atter an¬ 
other. Indore he arrives at the hou«,e of his god, 
if he does not pay due attt*ution tothedutie.s siiid 
fornuditie.H of his religion, 'i'lus saving of one's 
own soul becomes a very important husiness un¬ 
der lhes<* cinauustanees. 'riir hell of the most 
eiithusia.stk* revivalist is a veia lukewarm alfair 
when compared with this interminuhle vista of 
animal impersonations which e«infronls the pious 

Hindu. 

The upper classes and intelligent Himlus havi* 
become I'heLsts, but the mass of the Hindu wurhl 
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are crass Eolytheisls, who worship iiol only end¬ 
less luimetl gods, Imt stu'ks and slones, and trees, 
and mounds <»f <'arth of their own ('hoosing and 
making- On one (u'casicm 1 asked a lower-caste 
Hindu, who ha<l heen very attentive in his ser¬ 
vice, if I was not taking to<» much of his time. I 
had notiee<l that his fore!iea<l was not marked, a 
sign that he had tiol hathed and praywl as his 
ritual retpiires, “Oh,’* he replie<l, “I liave my 
own private god in my compound!” On the 
(»ther hand, an e<hi<*ated an<l travelletl Hindu, 
of whom I saw a gootl deal, tohl me that he was 
what we w<ndd cull a “Hnihirian!” Another 
Brahman, of the myslii'ul type, is said to have 
remarked <}uite t-asually: “I have never seen 
(lirist mvself, hut I huv<‘ a friend who otten sees 
him, ami he tells my friend that he fuuls many 
of his followers very trying peopUC’ 

I reniemher I took a isnirse <»t sttidy m the 
Ethnic Religions when at the Huiversity, hut of 
these mysli*’ refinements on the one huml, Jind 
these crudities on the other, T knew nothing till 
1 was face to fac'c with them here. Ojie is rather 
shoeketl at the ahysmal gulf hetwteu the lawk 
ami the fact, hetw'cen the professorial teaehing 
ami the pra<‘tiec. when one is hrougld into elose 
conhiel with the latter in Imliu. As f .stand ht- 
stde the recking «‘ow. ankh*-dccp in lilth. in the 
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temple of this dark, crowded court in Benares, 
and see the earnestness of the worshippers, I am 
impressed by the fact that all I know, or may 
have known, or shah, know, is of little use in 
interpreting this situation which is here and 
now, and which has been for thousands of 

years. 

All religions really, whether of Buddha, Brah¬ 
ma, Muhammad, or Christ, maintain that life 
is to die. The Buddhist and the Brahman and 
the Muhammadan stick to the original text, to 
the primitive message. We Westerners have 
twisted the Christianity of Christ into a code and 
a creed suited to our climate, our environment, 
our temperament, and our ambitions, and we 
maintain that life is to live. But no philosophy 
and no religion which has its roots in the East 
can be fairly interpreted as giving such a mes¬ 
sage. We have interpreted isolated texts to please 
our love of life, but the founder of Christianity 
was an Oriental, with the same profound con¬ 
viction that “my Father’s many mansions” are 
preferable to hut or palace here, which char¬ 
acterizes the creeds of the Buddhist, the Brah¬ 
man, and the Muhammadan. The Buddhist is 
a Buddhist, the Brahman is a Brahman, the Mu¬ 
hammadan is a Muhammadan but we West¬ 
erners are not Christians. We merely wear an 
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ethical cloak, xnade up of a patchwork of sayings, 
which we have wrenched from their context, to 
enable us U) do our work in the world with free- 
donv of movement. Were wc to wrap ourselves 
ill ihe genuine robes of (diristianity we should be 
as hampered, and avS helpless, as are the thor¬ 
ough-going ilisciplcs of Buddha, Brahma, or 
iMuhammad. 

llinduLsm is not only a religious bond, but it 
is also a sort of social league governing all the re¬ 
lations <»f life. As a social league it rests upon 
caste, that immovable barrier against reform or 
progress; as a religious bond it rests upon a union 
of the .Vrvati and the Buddhistic laith. Hindu¬ 
ism r<‘<'ogui*/XHl the so-called twice-born, or Aryan 
castes, that is, the Brahmans or priests, the Kshat- 
Iriyas or warriors, the Vaisyas or agriculturists, 
uiul the Sudras or serfs. But this is a mere guide¬ 
book dassi<i<*ation. If you investigate the make¬ 
up of an Indian village you may find herdsmen, 
fishermen, weavers, artisans, barbers, coolies, 
some Muhammadans, .some Brahmans, traders, 
money-leinlers, and here and there Mahrattas, 
and a few other immigrants. But even these di¬ 
visions do not begin to complete the list, for there 
are stUl subdiviswms of these. Even the Brah¬ 
mans have Itm distinct classes or nations, and 
thesti again arc divided into some two thousand 
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tribes. In Bombay alone, where there are more 
than a million Brahmans, there are some two 
hundred groups of them, none of which inter¬ 
marries with another. In Madras there are six 
groups, each speaking a different tongue, and no 
member of one group will marry or eat with the 
member of another; while each of these groups, 
again, has rules regarding the persons within its 
own circle, with whom its members may marry 
or eat cooked food. 

The Brahmans of the south of India claim to 
be of higher rank than the Brahmans of the north, 
hol ding that the Brahmanism of the north has 
been defiled by one conqueror after another, 
while they of the south have remained more or 
less untouched by foreign influences. Unlike 
the northern Brahman, there is no lower caste 
from whom the southern Brahman will take 
water. 

In this matter of religion, as in political and 
social matters, the women of India are bigotedly 
conservative, and insistent upon maintaining 
all the traditional observances. The most out¬ 
spoken and the fiercest rebels against the Eng¬ 
lish power whom I met in India were women. 
The two I remember best were, one the wife of 
a prominent Maharaja, and the other the sis¬ 
ter of a distinguished Muhammadan. They were 
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ready to take any measures to rid India of Brit¬ 
ish rule. So, too, the Kshattriyas, or Rajputs, 
are divided into some six hundred tribes in differ¬ 
ent parts of India. The authorities say that it 
is impossible to number all the castes in India. 
They number thousands at least. 

When it is remembered that the members of 
these different castes cannot intermarry, cannot 
eat together, and that as a rule no Hindu of good 
caste may eat food prepared by a man of inferior 
caste, and that much the same rule obtains in 
regard to the drinking of water, one begins to un¬ 
derstand dimly the difficulties inherent in any 
dealings with these people, whether for hygienic, 
social, or military purposes. Verily, their ways 
are not as our ways. Even at the railway sta¬ 
tions in some parts of India you see notices 
posted: “Water for Hindus.” “Water for Mu¬ 
hammadans.” 

Just as one example, imagine the difficulty 
of helpfulness to one another when the neglected 
and the help-needing person may be one whom 
to touch, or to come in contact with in any way, 
is a social and religious degradation, imperilling 
not only one’s social position, but one s salvation. 
The enlightened ruler of Baroda, His Highness, 
the Gaekwar, calls these people the “Untoucha¬ 
bles,” a very happy description of them, and he 
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estimates tlieir nuinEers ;if m tmlhmi. or a fifth 
of the ponuktiou. He, u liuulu <4 the Muratha 
branch himself, says: *''rhe system whirh iHvides 
us into innumerable castes, chummy to rise hy 
minutelv gr.uUuitea steps from llie Pariah to the 
Brahnmm is a whole tissue of iujustiee, split- 
tm men equal by nature into tlnisnuis hi-h and 
Inu based not on the natural stamhird of per- 

l„:;i l.u. .. ..t ..irtu. 

The eternal struggle lielut'cii ea.st<’ ami <’a.ste for 
social superiority has beeome n somre of com 
slant ill-feeling in these* days. ^ I he human <le- 
sire to help the members <*f <im*'s ca ste also leads 
to nepotism, heart-burnings, uml eonse<|ueut mu¬ 
tual distrust.” 

The polluting power of a eat. as an example 
of the intricacies of this subject ot ouste, is small, 
of a dog greater, imt nothing equals the pd- 
lution <»f a Pariah. Man. in this eonneetion, is 
dcgmdesl Indow the beasts. >ueli pet»ph* are de¬ 
nied the advanfagt*s of social sympiitliy and m- 
dustrud aid. 1'hey are d**iued all iuthmnee for 
good, arising mil of free intercourse with their 
neighbors. The full and free ua* of hospitals, 
of puhlie inns, puhlie <*onveyanees, xvells, and 
even temples, is withhehl fnuo them. I hey ar<5 
even refusiHl the oppurtuuitic- of earning a liv¬ 
ing. Menial servjee even is denied them, us they 
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canuol toiu-h the fotxl or ctitor tho liouscs of the 
higher eustes. 

My frieiul, the Maharaja (Jaekwar of Baroda, 
is poasihly tlie most outspokea priiw'e in India, 
so I <pu>te atu)lh<‘r saying of his, that my readers 
may kiunv soinelhing of his polilieal atul st)eial 
views: “I <‘an tpiite uiulerstand Ihe diflieulty in¬ 
volved in giving up one’s inherited ideals of 
Ihought and taistmn, especially in conservative 
India. If th<‘ Indian pe(»ple wish to progress, 
and to make the most of their national influence, 
thcv timsl consciously give up these old false 
ideals an<l ojx'U their eyes to the light of prog- 
u'Hs, in whi<'h not o!te <dass or many <-lasses, but 
all shall shnw. Men J»rc‘ asking for a constitu¬ 
tion, by which they may limit tlie powers of 
priiK’CS atnl governments; they ncgl<*ct to limit 
the tyrannical ami despoth- sway of religion, 
which is <*rushing the life out of oiir people by 
driving out <»f them all seiise of pt'rsonal pride, 
all indivhlunlity ami ambition, 'rhere is no 
room in tin* world of to-day for such priests as arr^ 
little g(Kls with an ocnggerate<l id<*a of their own 
importance, insisting upon their infallibility, con¬ 
tent with ignomnc<*. c<mlemptuous of knowledge. 
Priests of this kiml are a drag on the wheels of 
progress. Instead of ministering to the |)eopl<‘ 
they are their ba<l angels.” 
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in Hiudiwtiini, aud hoiuc ten per cent are ac¬ 
quainted with English; while oi the one hun¬ 
dred and sixtj-two luillion Hindus only Uventy 
per cent of the adult mules can read and write 
in th<‘ vernacular, and only three per (>cnt are 
HC(iuainled with English. 

It is .somewhat disctmcerting to an observer 
and student of Imlian nll'uirs, therefore, to find 
that it is from the Hindu element aiul largely 
from the Brahman t«asle that the numlerers, 
homh-t!irower.s, seditious edit(»rs of the Veniae- 
ular press, and the men who shoot down the 
English (dltcials on plathmus aiul in theatres arc 
drawn. H cun only mean that the great Bnih- 
inan caste, wliich ft»r centuries lu».ve been tlie 
social ami political leaders <»r these timul and 
ignorant niassi*s, are jealous ttf tint English au¬ 
thority. Insteatl of aiding in all etlorts to im¬ 
prove the sanitation, in all etlorts to prote<‘l the 
{H'asant from the money-lender, in all si-hemes 
for irrigation ami islueation. the Brahman is Iht. 
leader of the reaelioiiisl party. He pnders, ap¬ 
parently, that the mass of tin* ptniple should rt- 
inain ignorant, ilebasetl, diseasisl, and helpless, 
as his position is magniheil by just the width of 
the soeial ehasm Iw'tw'eeu himH«*lf ami them. H<; 
both hates the English and ilespises his «>wn peo¬ 
ple. He and his people have been the victims of 
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the Turk, tlie 'INi-htr. She Moti-el. lime, 
without numher. huve .Hwe{»t Shvomih She 
pusses, ami shm^^iternl. nm} .lrl!utteiv.|. 

but he has ubvavn heretofore re.»j.pe.,fea .t. the 
religious, social, ami political !or4 of tpour 
tH'ople. He wtmhi mther hare ch.to ■ .e,:.un than 
his achmnvleagrtl superioritr 4ip ...u.u from 
him, througlt the uplifting of ti.e jo.i oe-,. bm 
though the pri*eess be. by the Kugh-’h nilor.. 

There are lumibers «a‘ syiup,tt.hi;er, ttitfj the 
so-ealle<l luaiun patrmt. in Vm* si.-.i, tihu eoiv- 
tribute to their fuml. ana to fheir evatesnent. 
Theyshouia realbe that iS i-. Sh*' ll:..}Metn a-i 
tutor they are Inickiiip. aiul Sh»o .h-.-aa r.ike 
some pains to assure t!tene,»‘!r»‘, tfi-iS toi ^ ,oe not 

putting their im»ney on the ttros,^; ioe , |? b 

well enough to syn>pathi.a* with, 1 r, ill co f.i? Sh*'}' 

and say, amt to help any boay "f turn, oiifeimg 
from the tyranny of inin-ah*- An4 hinfalis^, 
whether at home or nbroaa. Thoindf 'ae h,»ve 
many stmh downarodaen p.-uph* >?. \otenea 
lUH'dingattention, it i-* |w-rha,j.. e*,* K-..a4e in err- 
hiin lemperamenti to prefer the soonenl of 
partieipation in revolntioHH aboeta, when- .it -my 
rate their *m’ii Nkinsne*, rete.-s', ah>4e, wledeu-r 
happens. Hut ltd. aftmupt of tin- Ih.thm.tn agi- 
tatws to oust the Hriliih, or at all rui-uhi tu gain 
more ofliees. mt»re atuthoii!-,, .oei niuo- for 
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fhfiusrlvfji, is ail ftlort tu rajihur Hrilisli fotili'ul 
hy tlu* riilt* Ilf the Ilralimaii, whh'h repreHeuts the 
mest tyrauuieul, the most ua-Aiuerieaii. and the 
most revidtiiyi; stM-ial. religiuiis, aud polifieid 
autoeruey the moild has e\er .seen. How any 
Amerieaii. v\hatr\er his ith-als m- Ids .sym|mthieH, 
cHU tend his iuttnmifi* iu snnjiort of a moveiueut 
to irterease the povier of the llcalimaii eaale in 
India, puHtii ally nr ofherttise. ean only In* ex¬ 
plained on tvu» I'nnmds: he is either malh-ioualy 
misehievtm-.. or lie in ij'iioronl. If one were to 
seareh the uuild to iind itleaD utterly unlike*and 
di‘struetive of Amerii’an idtsdsof ^toverumeut,of 
reliidniis liftert), ami of sneial freedom, he enuld 
find them non lane heifer Ilian iu IlrahmaniHUi. 

Tlie Hrahmuu has never been a tiehting-nian; 
he has fattened upon ‘.uperstition* ami eou.se- 
ijuently lias aide^t it, and eonlimies to eneour- 
age it to the utnin.,!, ami holds. eousei|uently, 
the 'ttntujje position in India of heini^ ii .sedt- 
lamist as apaiust the Knglish and u reaeiiomiry 
tts apainst his own people. 'I'here is n harsher 
word thuu I i’.ue ti» Use for this type of eiti/.eii, 
hul whatever he may he. he is tUsthu’Uy a 
stunddinp hloek iu the present situation, Men 
whiiadi for larger representation in the jjoveru- 
ment. l.m.winp full well that tiny alone are .suf- 
lieiently edm ated to profit hy it, and who are 
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inciting the weak-minded to assassinate, and 
ignorant to balk, the alien reformers, are difficiil 
to deal with, especially when one hears on eve^y 
side from disinterested natives that they tremble 
at the idea of their future magistrates, havim? 
as much concern with the increase of their 
ary as with their caste elevation, and who 
“It would be treason to humanity to place 
by force of British bayonets under the yoke 
those whose flesh creeps on their bones whe^xx 
they hear of war.” I quote from a Rajput not>l^ 
of Oudh. 

We have only to picture to ourselves the Pres¬ 
byterians, the Methodists, the Catholics, 
Episcopalians, and the railway employees, tlxe 
shop-keepers, the clerks, the barbers, the butcli- 
ers, the money-lenders, and the lowest class ot 
laborers, say in Utica, N. Y., divided into sectn 
and sub-sects, not permitted to intermarry, to eii t. 
together or to touch food cooked one for tlxc* 
other, to get an idea of the helpless chaos so far 
as any effective work or progress, as a community 
is concerned. And this is by no means an ex.— 
aggerated picture of thousands of communitie*^ 
aU over India. On the contrary, it is but a 
very rough sketch of communities far more 33n i «* 
nutely subdivided and far more intricately dLia- 
assoeiated. 
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This system t)f caste, which, by the way, is 
the great slumhliug-hlock iti the way of native 
reformers, wliether w*voluti<mary or otherwim*, is 
not limited to social and religunis matt«‘rs, but 
permeates even the inthislries of the }H‘o{de, since 
en(*h <‘aste is also, in a way. a sm-t of tra<le-gnild. 
It makes laws ami rid<*s btr the dilferenl trades, 
and e%-eti goes so far as to pnmnHe and support 
strikes. 

This is !>ut a passing ami superficial stnte- 
ment <d a most intrieate.aml to the Western mind 
jnost ineompreheiHilile. social and ndigions <‘oii- 
<liUon. I mention it not as an indication of eru¬ 
dition, nor as an attempt to evplain or to make 
clear what years of study ami «‘\perienee would 
hardly «H»mpass, but bt give au example «»f one 
of fin* most diflieuU problems facing the h’ng' 
lish adininisfralors of this liuge eoutinent. 

It is easy ti* see that tin* visible ruler is soon, 
uml surely, held responsible for everything that 
goes wrong. 'I'lie h’ngUsh gfivernment has iin 
tr«Klm*e<l authority which insists iipmi slamling 
alxsolntely aloof, as it mnst. from all iiiterfer- 
t‘nee in religious mattf*rs. But here, as we have 
.stHfn, the religious life begins with tlie briwli- 
ing of the teeth in the morning, and thoroughly 
permeates fin* hourly life of the fasiple, their 
eating, drinking, marrying, and dying, 'fhere 
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are new and strange desires, there are distre^^ 
and discontent among the peasants, there is ^ 
rearrangement of classes, there is the ignoring Cf 
caste, as in the railway trains, where aU must o* 
necessity be treated alike. 

Fancy the New York Central Railway a/'t 
tempting to cater to the prejudices of Catholic^ 
and Unitarians, Vegetarians and Christian Sciei^" 
tists, New York hoodlums and Brahmans froJaci 
Boston, and when I say that such a problejao- 
is easy as compared to this problem of cast® 
in India, I tell even less than the bare trutla-- 
The government is, of course, blamed for 
this by the ignorant. The sages and teaclr- 
ers of the Hindus have been preaching for cen¬ 
turies asceticism as an escape from the distresses 
and wearisome problems of life. Now comes ^ 
spirit of progress, rejoicing in and laudiug ran- 
terial possessions, comfort, and the prolongation 
of life. Life is to be a struggle to overcome tlae 
impediments, whether physical or climatic, to 
an agreeable existence even in India. Men 
pushed forward to live, and to live as comforta¬ 
bly as possible, who heretofore have been tauglxt 
that the heights of human perfection are reachedl 
only by those who live most simply, who ignoxo 
most completely the material side of life, and 
who quit most speedily this tenement for ano their - 
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The Braluuuu l(»ok<‘«I forward tu ahsorption in 
Brafimu, the Buddhist to Nirvana, or aUsolule 
loss of eoiiseiousuess. so far as the material world 
is eoiieerued. 

There was a thiek-headt*d <*111/,eu <sf Alar- 
seilles who was kmiwn t<» havt‘ little euthusiasiii 
for the ehun’h, hut who was none the less a fr*‘- 
(juent atleudaiit at mass. When asketl why he 
aUeudetl mass, he rejilhsl: “Oh. j'attends <jue 
p .suit hni!” 'fhere are millions in India who 
have that ho|»eless, helpless air. 'I’lieir wlude 
phy.sieal and juental attitude seems to say: “Oh, 
nous aftejahuis ipn* <;a stiit fmi!” Itdo this .slate 
of miml. into this sitmdion, the Knglishmnn iii- 
trcnluees the wed|xe ‘»f Western t’iviU/.ation. lluil- 
ways, t«‘le^'rajth wires, eanaU, hospitals, dispeti- 
.sjiries, poliee, jiisths* without hrilierv, and tlie 
<’heery Englishman hims«*lf, plasiug, .sh*«iliug. 
luakitig himself eomfortahle, <ioing his duty, ami 
hoping and helieving in, not <»nly l«‘-morrow, hut 
the <lay after to-morrow. “Von need not <lie if 
yon don’t want to!” this Western ejuli^^alion says 
to thre«‘htuHlrei! nuilton people wh*i lutu* seen lit* 
tlein life hut todie; \Uto look upon diseas** and tlis- 
aster. famine an*! plagite, as visitatkms of thal; 
who, stmie *>f tlnun, have In*ld if hlanpliemy to 
try to enre a siitall-pov patient, heeause it mast 

a very pmverfnl guil win* eonld protlnee sueh 
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an awful disease. In llus <'onn<‘etion it is fair 
to remind readers that <fven the English were 
frightened when vaccination was first intro¬ 
duced, and the juore ignorant expresses 1 the fear, 
that the ixux' might become mimhanrs: wwi/- 
bovmque vinm, tiemiririimque lHnrm. Englaml 
comes blandly ignoring these gods, smilingly sure 
that life Is worth living, and ready l«* sp<‘ud an 
immense amount of energy in giving to life, 
what every Englishman all over tin* world be¬ 
lieves to be the only pw»{H‘r setting for such a 
—comfort! England comes offering priws 
to those who win material prosperity, and these 
people have not merely Inam tuuglit, but have 
bad it grouml into them for cetituries. that ma¬ 
terial possessions are merely the hampering bag¬ 
gage of spirits, whieh slnnd<l be always on the 
alert to escape to anoth<‘r phu'c. 

India, for all these <‘enturies, luis ba<l no stand¬ 
ards but those of birth, bl<MKl. easte, and the 
personal pow'er of eoiupiest. Ih»vcrly was ju» 
disgrace; on the eontrary, the religious beggar, 
the Brahman, the Bmldliisl priest, htnvcver poor, 
was a jicrson of <lignity, Iooke<l up to, and rtiver- 
enced, because he had stripped lums«*tf of every 
form of wealth. Now India is being inoeulatetl 
with the e<*onomie lymph of tin* West. I'hey 


see men treated with r<*sj>e<’t, ami plaeed in dig- 
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nified positioius, partly at least because they are 
rich. It Is hard, fur au Aiuerieau parluailarly, 
to uuderslaml what a lrem<‘iulou.s (‘luiiige tills 
marks fur India. What a luau ai-eumulates uiul 
hold.s emmts. Tliis is new tu India. 'I'lils situa¬ 
tion adtls measurably lu lh<‘ existing ilistHuitent 
of an eviu'-iuereasing nuiuber, who measuring 
themselves by this entirely new standard find in¬ 
equalities they equally dislike and du nut un¬ 
derstand. 

They are beginning hi wonder if one may 
not at the same time be holy ami rich. It is 
ea.sier to be gootl than to be rieh ami vulgar, 
they see evidmie<*s of this, bnt many, none the 
le.H.s, are being influeneed to prefer the latter. 

Their own miseries w«*re not <*nough. 'Fhey 
have now tliis new source of disemitmil. the poi¬ 
son of the West; the standard of imuiev! 'I’he 

¥ 

social and even political tyranny of the irre.spon- 
.sihle rieh is yet t<i be their portion, ami their po¬ 
tion. and it will prove nmre unpalatable to them 
than any that has yet been forced upon them. 
They must go through a!! this, and tfi**n, alas! 
learn all <*ver again that eondort is not prosjier- 
ity, that luxury is not culture, ami that a mim! 
hesmeared with mlds and ends of learning N not 
eduejition. F.von England ami America are tudy 
just beginning to see thi'.. 
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So far as the masses of India are concerned, 
they still preserve and adhere to their centuries- 
old polytheism, they worship innumerable gods; 
the class slightly above them still worship the 
gods of the Hindu pantheon as manifestations 
of divinity which is everywhere, in short, they 
are Pantheists; while the students, and teachers, 
and intellectuals of the higher castes are weav¬ 
ing and unravelling the fine theological threads 
which were doing duty for the scholars’ exercises 
of the fourth century and the school-men of the 
Middle Ages. Mr. K. G. Gupta, writing of 
orthodox Hinduism, says, “It is mainly and 
substantially idolatrous; and image-worship, in 
which anthropomorphism plays an important 
part, is its principal feature. It has many cults, 
many sects, each havmg its special gods and god¬ 
desses, but all combine to venerate the entire 
Hindu pantheon. The worship of a certain 
deity representing the active female principle of 
the imiverse is never complete without the shed¬ 
ding of blood, and she has even to plead guilty 
to a hankering for human sacrifice.” There is 
more than one example, even of late years, where 
this goddess has been offered human sacrifices 
by her ignorant worshippers. 

If there were no problems of taxation, of hy¬ 
giene and sanitation, of education, of adminis- 
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tration, of sjitVguardiiig the <*ouotry within aiui 
from without aguiust soditiou aiul attaok. to euro 
tills tiisoHSo of the religious ami sooial skin, within 
whioh those people move ami have their preju- 
tliees, were surely a task of momentous ditlieulty 
in ami of itself. lAirtunately for the problem, uml 
probably for themselves, this hard-playing, uium- 
alyzing, governing raee of Englishmen, with un¬ 
bounded eonbdenee in themselves, lake all these 
mathTs so lightly, ignore them .so plaeidly, <lis- 
euss them so flippantly, that for them they <*ease 
to exist. 'They eome and stare at. Beiiaivs like 
ehihlren at a pantomime, then return to deal 
justly ami patimitly with three lumdreil million 
warils, as though tin* whole spiritual ami tnfeb 
leelual life of tlunisands of years and millions of 
subjeets did not exist. 

'Tliis ignornnee and eonfidenee explain their 
sueeess, but these ignored problems are nonethe- 
le.ss the fundamental iiinse of nmst of their anx¬ 
ieties. These pettple are so split Up into faetions, 
raeial, religions, soeinl, and politi«*;d. that they 
eannot eombine to free themselves from their 
governors. Herein lies the safety of the Hng- 
lish. But IH.’i*. the year of tin* .Mutiny, showed 
that if oiiee the religious prejudiees eau be 
touelied, then tin* fio* will light and burn. (hu*e 
the Muhamriunlans were persmnled that the ab- 
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horred pig, and the Hiudus thjd the saewl ('tnv, 
were used to make tiie grease h>r their (‘art- 
ridges, and that the Russians w«‘re l»euliug their 
supposedly unhealnhlt* e(nu|uerors in the <’rimea, 
they threw off all allegiane**. tlun f«»rs(«»k frh'iuls, 
they killed eompanions and hrokt* the IhhmIs of 
years, to an extent that their (*wu oflieers, who 
had lived in the closest iuter('ours(‘ with them, 
could not believe jM»ssibIe. 

The seditionist of to-day kmnvs full w(‘ll the 
strings to pull to produci* another uprising. Not 
many months ag(> it uas going tin* rounds that 
the bone-dust id’ animals ua,>, to be !uix«‘d with 
the sugar, and tlie .Japanese succi“,s over white 
opponents has been used to the full to inflame 
their warlike ambitions. It is (»nh soim* sm-h 
attack upon their religious and racial sensibili¬ 
ties and prejudices that can pervade the mass of 
the {leople. ami the Indian anan-hist knows it, 
and is nowadays again t»u the lookout for some 
su(‘h inah'rials to start the !da/r. 

It is to he remembered, too. as an important 
factor in any discussion of that peace fias 

been maintained in the past, in tlie..e thousands 
of eommunitie.s all over India, because the ns- 
semhly. such as if is, has been influemasl by the 
men entilleil to inituems* it. Wi»eu easle is 
destroyed, into whose hands will tins governing 
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power lo 


all these small eoiumimities fall 


English thus far have left, to a large exltmt, these 
smaller ofliees in the hands of those who have 
always asserted their right to them hy reason of 
their blood or caste standing, a right, he it said, 
universally an<! <’onlentedly ree(»gnized. There 
is no new influence, no new arrangtnueut to sup¬ 
plant this <d<i system, and the old system td‘ <‘aste 
is being, even though very slowly, eotT<»ded and 
eaten away by the eivilixation of the West. When 
it disappears, the g(»vemors of India will have an¬ 
other diflhndt problem to fa<-e. Tliey will have 
reaehcil llie summit of <me mountain of reform 
only to see another peak beyond, f aste may 
interfere witli progress, but it undoubtedly helps 
mightily to preserve the ptxiee. (*aste is a bet¬ 
ter polieemun ev<*n than the Englislunan. Oms* 
this system, winch has pernu*ated for thtnisands 
of y<‘ars ami still does permeate all classes In 
India, is w<*akeneil. or ridienh*d »mt of exist¬ 
ence, all sorts of <»ther superstitions will bdlow 
to ereale tnuible. 

There were actual riots in the stmds of the 
t;apital of Korea, some years ago, <hi** to a wide¬ 
spread report that the Amerhxm missionaries 
wen? boiling K(»rean babies to maimfaelnre 
ehemieals for pbotographie processes, 'rhis was. 
indeed, a tribute to Yankee iimenuitv, but it is 
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also an illustration of what preposterous meth¬ 
ods may be used successfully to breed trouble 
among masses of ignorant people. 

It is an interesting commentary upon the im¬ 
partial attitude of the English, that whUe they 
pay and protect missionaries in India and else¬ 
where, they are at the same time large manu¬ 
facturers and shippers of idols to these same 
countries. 

The ordained missionaries in India number 
something over a thousand, with about the same 
number of native pastors. They have made 
practically no impression upon India, and the 
best of them, both European and native, admit 
as much themselves. The converts are almost 
entirely from the lowest class of natives, and from 
the Eurasians, that is, those of mixed European 
and Indian parentage, a class, by the way, 
for whom one has much sympathy, as they are 
equally despised and rejected by the Englisli 
and the Indians. “In ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred (always excepting the Roman Catholic 
Christians of the West Coast) to be a Christian 
is to have been a pariah,” writes Stanley Rice, a 
recognized authority on the subject. Medical 
assistance, teaching, and so on by the mission¬ 
aries are valuable, but I doubt whether either 
the civilian or the soldier would not willingly see 
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the whole band of missionaries sent home. 
Their interest in the native sometimes gets to the 
point of mawkishness, leading the native to over¬ 
estimate his own importance, and weakening his 
respect for authority. Upon the better-class 
Indian mind, the necessary assumption of omni¬ 
science which must underlie all foreign mission¬ 
ary effort, particularly when many of the mission¬ 
aries are distinctly of the social and intellectual 
mediocrity, produces an invulnerable dislike. To 
them the theological crazy-quilt, offered them as 
a coverlet for their salvation, a patchwork of 
Anglican, Presbyterian, Catholic, Baptist, Meth¬ 
odist, Lutheran, and Universalist, must lack dig¬ 
nity, subtlety, and beauty of outline. 

The Sanskrit word for caste is color. A phi¬ 
lologist might argue that this matter of caste prob¬ 
ably dated from the time when the swarms of 
white Aryans came to India, and wished to cut 
themselves off and to keep themselves apart from 
the darker races they found there. The mission¬ 
ary finds himself balked in his endeavors by his 
own logic. If the incarnation is true, then no 
race which is Christian can remain ostracized 
from and by other Christian races. The Euro¬ 
pean Christians in India are a caste by them¬ 
selves. They will not hear of much social inter¬ 
course, or of intermarriage. Indian Christians 
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are even barred from the Transvaal by their 
brother Christians there. White Christians re¬ 
fuse to meet African Christians even at the sacra¬ 
ment; much more strongly do they persist in os¬ 
tracizing them socially. 

Whatever the Indian may be physically and 
morally, he is admittedly subtle mentally. To 
preach brotherly love at the table of the holy 
communion, and to be ready to slay the man who 
should propose social intercourse, or marriage, 
with your sisters or daughters, is a difficiolt di¬ 
lemma, a hornless dilemma, in fact, for the mis¬ 
sionary. For the convert, belief in the incarna¬ 
tion is indispensable, but for the white converter 
to carry out the plain prescriptions of the incar¬ 
nation is a crime against his race. It is safe to 
say that there will be no great missionary prog¬ 
ress among the colored races until this problem 
is solved. It is not surprising that the rooted 
beliefs of the East are sometimes puzzled into 
ferocity. And, alas! I am bound to admit, as an 
outsider, that I am not sure that one does not 
see Buddha, Confucius, or Muhammad in the 
streets of Rangoon, Peking, and Peshawar, quite 
as often as one sees Jesus of Nazareth m the 
streets of London, Paris, or New York. 

A dozen unmarried women, singing and beat¬ 
ing tambourines, accompanied and led by one 
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man, must necessarily daunt tlie credulity of tlie 
Muhammadan or the Chinese Buddhist. The 
only effective missionaries I have ever met, either 
at home or abroad, are those few people, men 
and women, who never preach, never pray in 
public, and never by any chance argue, but who 
make us humble and ashamed by being better 
than we are. They convert us by their unvoiced 
consistency of conduct. They are unsalaried, 
unconscious, but none the less the saviours of the 
world. There are, and always have been, a few 
lay Englishmen of that stamp in India, and I 
have seen some of their converts, and they are 
the only converted ones in all India for whose 
faith or courage I would give a fig, when put to 
the test of the shadow of the cross, or the edge of 
a sword. That stanch and fearless churchman, 
Bishop Creighton, told less than the truth when 
he said: “The conscious missionary is a bore.” 
He is often a menace to peace. It has been 
suggested that one reason there are so many 
heathen is that missionaries so often illustrate 
in their own persons the unpleasant effects of 
salvation. 

Praying to a congregation, or to any audi¬ 
ence, any prayer, indeed, except it be inaudible 
and in the closet, would seem to be a most 
dangerous and daring form of spiritual exer- 
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cise, a sickening form of idolatry when it is the 
mere stringing together of beatific phrases, and 
when it is a frenzied tearing off of the spiritual 
garments, an awful exposure, more curious than 
helpful. All this phase of the matter is even more 
apparent to the Oriental than to us, and to them 
it is more disconcerting. The number and the 
class of the Christian converts in India prove 
this. They are practically all of the lowest class, 
for whom the bait of food, in time of famine, 
and protection, have been the main temptations 
to conversion. 

But besides the Hindus and the Christians, 
and some one hundred thousand Parsis in India, 
there are the Jains, a sect which exaggerates 
some of the Buddhist doctrines, as, for example, 
the extreme concern for animal life, bodily pen¬ 
ance as a necessity for salvation, and so on. 
These people maintain hospitals for useless ani¬ 
mals who would otherwise be killed. I have 
seen two of these compounds, crowded with 
camels, bullocks, cows, water-buffaloes, dogs, 
cats, chickens, pigeons, and so on, all kept 
alive by this fanatical charity which holds it 
wrong to kill a fly, or vermin, even when on the 
person. 

There are the Sikhs, a sect of Hindus who 
recognize no di s tinctions of caste, worship the 
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Granth, or holy book, have their own teachers 
or gurus, and who were at one time, and even as 
late as the middle of the eighteenth century, a 
formidable military power. 

There are the Marathas, who grew from a 
military organization of local Hindu tribes in 
southern India, into the most formidable mili¬ 
tary and political power in India at the time of 
the break-up of the Mughal empire, in the begin¬ 
ning of the eighteenth century. 

There are the Muhammadans (they, again, 
divided into two sects of Shiahs and Sunnis), 
who began their invasions of India about 1000 
A. D., and who now number sixty-two mill¬ 
ions, or about one-fifth of the total population. 
There are, besides these, numerous tribes, some 
of them almost extinct, who are practically sav¬ 
age relics of the aborigines and their Animistic 
worship. 

The differences between these various sects 
and tribes and religions before the British came, 
were not merely the epicene pulpit quarrels, such 
as mark our Western theological polemics, mat¬ 
ters that do not interfere with inter-dining and 
dancing, but matters of life and death. Mon¬ 
tesquieu writes: “ Apr^s tout, c’est mettre ses con¬ 
jectures 4 bien haut prix, que d’en faire cuire 
un homme tout vif.” But these people did not 
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hesitate to clothe their beliefs with full sanction 
to use both fire and sword. So far as one can see, 
the vitality of these main beliefs is unimpaired, 
and the pilgrimages to Mecca, to Rangoon, and 
to Benares show no lessening of numbers nor of 
enthusiasm. 

If one is to see anything in Benares except 
a diversely colored peripatetic laundry on an 
enormous scale, one must have some such thread 
of knowledge upon which to string one’s impres¬ 
sions. How can there be any such thing as na¬ 
tional or patriotic feeling in India as a whole! 
The people of Bombay, of Bengal, of Peshawar, 
of Madras, of the Punjab can only slowly grow 
to feel that they belong to one great Indian na¬ 
tion. Their speech even is so different that the 
man in Madras can no more understand the man 
from the Pimjab than the Spaniard can under¬ 
stand the Russian. 

Not only the differences are great, as between 
a low-class Hindu propitiating demons and wor¬ 
shipping trees, plants, stones, rivers, water-tanks, 
cows, crocodiles, peacocks, all held to be sa¬ 
cred in certain parts of India, and the high-class 
members of the two reformed bodies, the Arya 
Somaj and the Brahma Somaj, who reject all 
idol-worship, and have refined the Hindu relig¬ 
ious philosophy to the point of radical Unitarian- 
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ism; but the numbers are enormous. There are 
over 200,000,000 Hindus, more than 60,000,000 
Muhammadans, more than 9,000,000 Buddhists 
nearly 9,000,000 Animists, besides Sikhs, Jains! 
Parsis, and a sprinkling of Jews and Christians. 

t is estimated that there are 1,544,510,000 
people in the world. Of these 175,290,000 are 
Muhammadans, 300,000,000 are Confucians, 
p4,000,000 are Brahmans, 121,000,000 Buddh¬ 
ists, 534,940,000 are Christians, 10,860,000 are 
Jews, and other bodies of lesser numbers. The 
number of Christians given by the German 
statistician I quote is, I believe, exaggerated. 
Where can he count so many.? 

More than half the people in the world live in 
India and China, and these figures give one some 
notion of the colossal loaf of paganism that it is 
the ambition of the missionary to leaven. These 
figures, too, tell the tale of the bathing, praying 
thousands on the banks of the river Ganges at 
Benares, but they give the reader, also, I hope, 
some idea of the terrifying proportions of the 
problem of the British ruler in India 
He IS not only dealing in India with these un¬ 
known, and almost incomprehensible, diversities 
of creed, and custom, and ancient precedent, but 
also with the problem common to all of us every¬ 
where, of the political status of the individual, 
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of his rights, and of the quality and quantity of 
his participation in legislation. 

No Oriental nation will hear that women have 
been given a vote, and thereby a voice in how 
they shall be governed, without a vocal and phys¬ 
ical protest such as no mutiny even can parallel. 

Great Britain is being assaulted just now by 
women demanding the suffrage, ^^hat will hap¬ 
pen among Hindus and Muhammadans, with 
their notions of the position of women, should 
women be given the vote, is rather beyond or¬ 
dinary imaginative powers. Orientals are all 
bom and bred aristocrats. It is the Indians 
who visit England, and who discover how un- 
Brahman are many of their rulers there, who 
return to spread the seeds of discontent even now. 
The Oriental, of all others, knows the folly of 
the rights of man. 

Eousseau begms his Contrat Social: “L’hom- 
me ne libre, est partout dans les fers.” The 
profound error here, but one that has unduly ex¬ 
cited the world, is that man is not born free, he 
is, on the contrary, bom in chains. He begins 
life in chains, chains of parentage, of inheritance, 
of environment, of capability, of disposition, of 
looks, of strength, physical and moral. All dis¬ 
cussions of liberty are founded upon this gross 
error. Some men achieve a certain liberty, but 
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they are all, everywhere, bom to slavery! No 
political philosopher of the West knows as well 
as does the Oriental that it is the weak who are 
always screaming for liberty, while the strong 
are forever asking for more strength and courage 
to bear the responsibilities that liberty has put 
upon them, not the least of which is the protect¬ 
ion of the weak, by assuming the right to rule. 
In these days, indeed, it is very much to be 
doubted whether the weak are more burdened 
by the chains of suboi’dination than are the strong 
by the chains of responsibility. 

It is an enlightening commentary upon the dif¬ 
ficulties to be met in the evolution of the free¬ 
dom of the individual, to read the report of the 
Society of Comparative Legislation u|)on the 
legislation of the British Empire. For the ten 
years ending in 1907 twenty-five tliousand new 
laws were made l)y men for the restriction of 
their own liberties in the British Emj )ir<‘! Firsl, 
men strike off the chains of tlie church, of feud¬ 
alism, of autocracy which bind IIkmu, and then 
with a new system, with self-gov<n-uincut, in a, 
new era, they are finding that lh<> lu'w liberties 
must have new masters, and they turn to laws 
for their masters. 

The variety of problems and peoples in the 
British Empire is shown l)y the variety of sul)- 
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jects dealt with by these laws. There are laws 
punishing witchcraft and widow-burning; there 
are laws about animals, and even about inani¬ 
mate objects, as in Athens, where if a tree fell 
on a man and killed him the tree was solemnly 
tried and outlawed. 

This glut of law-making is by no means con¬ 
fined to the British Empire. We in America 
have many and ludicrous examples of it. The 
horse breaks his harness and is free, free to 
cut hims elf to pieces running through the 
crowded streets. The lion breaks out of his 
cage and cowers in a comer, bewildered by his 
freedom. Men break away from one tyranny, 
only to harness themselves in a mesh of knots 
and buckles more hampering than before. 

The intelligence, the experience, and the wis¬ 
dom of the world have no wish to enslave or to 
hamper individual liberty. Certainly we Ameri¬ 
cans have no such ambition, nor have the Brit¬ 
ish, but just to take the harness off the horse does 
not solve the problem. Germany and Japan are 
ominous examples of how happy is the horse, and 
how well he goes when harnessed, handled, and 
housed by one coachman in supreme control. 

We cannot be sure that we are not cutting 
away at individual initiative, at independence, at 
personal prowess and courage, by this weaving 
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a web of laws around the individual, even though 
they be supposedly for his protection and well¬ 
being. It may be that he is better off, after all, 
with a master, rather than with all as masters' 
This much, at least, must be said for those who 
hesitate, and counsel delay rather than haste, 
when dealing with India, and Egypt, and the 
Philippines. Democracy’s cocksureness may 
land us all scrambling at the feet of a dictator. 
Liberty is a far more complicated problem to deal 
with than tyranny, and few there are who recog¬ 
nize it. Those who read these scanty sketches of 
the history, and of the domestic, religious, and 
social problems of India, will, I hope, share with 
me the feeling that a nation with such a gigantic 
problem to solve, should be judged and criti¬ 
cised with extreme care, and always with a lean¬ 
ing toward leniency; and that we Americans, with 
our increasing responsibilities, both at home and 
abroad, in the governing of the colored races, 
should be the last to mticise ignorantly, or to 

counsel others to walk, or to walk ourselves, un¬ 
warily. 



VI 

HIS HIGHNESS THE MAHARAJA 


I NDIA is governed by the British, but only 
part of it is governed directly by them. Of 
the 1,766,642 square miles of India, 690,000 
square miles are under the rule of the native 
princes, as are 66,000,000 out of the 300,000,000 
inhabitants. There are some 6,000 native chiefs, 
big and little, from the Nizam, the ruler of Hyder¬ 
abad, with its population of 11,000,000, its terri¬ 
tory of 82,698 square miles, and its revenues of 
$12,000,000, down to a petty chief with a few 
square miles of territory, and a few thousands a 
year of revenue. 

There is as much variety in their breeding, and 
bearing, and ability as in their territories and reve¬ 
nues. Some of them trace their ancestry straight 
back to the first conquerors from the north; oth¬ 
ers are descended from Arab, Tartar, or Afghan 
invaders; others are the descendants of court 
favorites, and their ancestral right to rank is as 
illegitimate as some of the proud names in Eng¬ 
land and France; while others are heirs of rough 
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soldiers who grabbed what they could and held 
it when the Mughal Empire went to pieces. Some 
are highly educated, others ignoi-ant; some are 
Anglicized, some Pariscized, devoting much time, 
those to cricket, racing, polo; and these to such 
European travel as they are permitted, and lazy 
licentiousness both at home and abroad. There 
are fine gentlemen among them, as chivalrous 
and as proud as any noble in Europe, and there 
are others who are mere naughty school-boys. 
There are not a few who spend their money on 
schools and colleges and museums, on irriga¬ 
tion works and tramways, on roads and bridges 
and model prisons, and who pride themselves 
on the efficiency and smartness of their Imperial 
bervice troops; and others who throw thousands 
about on motor-cars, jewels, dancing-girls, or 
favorite wives, and hideous Brummagem fur¬ 
niture and pictures. There are burly, heavy¬ 
shouldered, big-hipped, gross-featured princes, 
who look like brown caricatures of some of 
Rubens’s women; and there are lithe, muscular, 
fine-featured fellows, who look fit for a tussle with 

a tiger, and show their breeding even to their 
finger-tips. 

The control which the supreme government 
exercises over the native states varies in degree; 
but they are all governed by the native princes. 
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ministers, or councils with the help and under the 
advice of a resident or agent, in political charge 
either of a single state or a group of states. The 
chiefs have no right to make war or peace, or to 
send ambassadors to each other or to external 
states; they are not permitted to maintain a mil¬ 
itary force above a certain specified limit; no 
European is allowed to reside at any of their 
courts without special sanction; and the supreme 
government can exercise any degree of control 
in case of misgovernment. Within these limits 
the more important chiefs are autonomous in 
their own territories. Some, hut not all of them, 
are required to pay an annual fixed tribute.” 

It can be no easy task to govern these semi¬ 
independent princes; not to hurt their pride; not 
to offend their sensibilities, for they are very 
touchy people indeed; not to restrict their liberty 
too much and yet to keep the less self-respecting 
among them within bounds; not to interfere in 
social and religious matters, or between them and 
their subjects and neighbors, and yet to exert a 
constant influence for rational government; to 
shoot and ride and play games with them, and 
yet to keep well aloof from familiarity; to keep 
constantly informed of their doings at home and 
abroad, and yet not to appear to pry, or to be 
suspicious; to be called upon for advice in the 
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most delicate family affairs, as well as in matters 
of state, and to keep a detached mind and main¬ 
tain a just neutrality; this calls for a very unu¬ 
sual type of man. 

I wish I were not debarred by my own rule 
of not mentioning names, from giving here and 
now a picture of one of my English hosts, who 
IS an ideal servant of his country, in a position of 
this kind. He is the resident or political agent 
who has under his supervision a number of the 
native princes, one or two of them of great im¬ 
portance, and it was my good fortune to be his 
guest, when, by reason of a meeting of the chiefs, 
I saw him in personal contact with them. It 
was a revelation of what one quiet man’s influ¬ 
ence can do, and of the control that can be won, 
without apparent effort, by a man possessing the 
rare qualities I have described as necessary to 
cope with such a problem. I sometimes won¬ 
der if England knows the value of some of her 
servants out luu-e. 

Many Englishmen, who.sc fate and fortune 
and empire, are dependent upon the success of 
their rule in India, seem to be interested in 
India as sympalheliftally and as intelligently as 
the Iiishman in the luncral procession- The 
long line of carriages was obliged to halt at a 
certain street-crossing. A passer-by near one of 
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the carriages asked an Irishman sitting inside 
whose funeral it was. “Shure an’ I dunno,” 
was the reply, “I’m only in for the roide.” 

However, my host and others like him are not 
looking for sympathy and not stopping to think 
often whether their work is appreciated or not, 
so long as the British Bahus in Parliament do 
not interfere with them. They probably real¬ 
ize, as do all men who do the hard work of the 
world, that the ladder on which the angels de¬ 
scend is usually set up in a stony place, as it was 
in the time of Jacob. I have no brief for this 
civil service of the British in India, and my praise 
will probably never reach their ears, but I cannot 
forbear the expression of my admiration for 
some of the residents, political agents, judges, 
commissioners, and deputy commissioners I met 
and saw at work there. They are doing delicate, 
diflSicult, and dangerous work, with a coolness, 
devotion, and uprightness unequalled and unap¬ 
proached by anything I have ever seen else¬ 
where in the world, and withal without the 
slightest attempt to advertise themselves. If I 
were in such a position, I should be made cyni¬ 
cal, indeed, by some of the snap criticism from 
travellers and politicians, and from the Oxford 
and Cambridge Babus from England and else¬ 
where. 
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We Westerners are not the sole progeny of 
light. Our civilization is only dawning, and big 
with possible disasters; but some critics from the 
East assume that our social, political, and ethi¬ 
cal weights and measures have been tested and 
stamped with approval in heaven; and the more 
crude and unkempt the civilization they repre¬ 
sent, the more categorical are the prophets 
thereof. 

I was honored by invitations from about a 
dozen of the native princes, and the story of 
some of these visits it will be a pleasure to tell, 
and I regret that I have not space for all. 

The journey from Rombay to the native state 
oi Baroda, was our first experience of railway 
travel in India. J’hc train was to leave a little 
before eight o’(do(^k in the morning, and the rail¬ 
way station wa.s at some distance away. The 
bearer with l)ullock-carts piled high with lug- 
oil belorc dawn. We had ordered cabs 
tor the early start to the station, but when we 
appeannl then^ were no conveyances of any kind, 
no knowledg(‘ on the part of any one at Ibc hotel 
that we were to lea ve, or tha t cabs vv'cre wanted, 
and no inclina,tion to solve the j)roblem. It 
seemed to strike the hotel servants as prepos- 
t(‘rons that we should be ex<*iled, and determined 
to catch th<^ train we had planned to go })y. 
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We discovered after some months in India, 
that the Oriental way is to make a pilgrimage 
to the railway station, settle down quietly on the 
platform, or at some convenient place near by, 
cook, eat, bathe, enjoy the excitement of incom¬ 
ing and outgoing trains, not infrequently to try 
to bargain with the ticket-seUer as to the price 
of tickets, on the assumption that by holding 
off for some hours they may be had cheaper, 
and thus to get away gradually somewhere 
within twenty-four hours of the time one ar¬ 
rives at the station. To pull out your watch, 
call a cab, and get to the train you intend to 
go by, and aU within an hour, seems to them 
like rushing to the theatre to see the curtain go 
up, and then leaving. 

It may be impossible to hm-ry the East along 
large administrative lines, but it is a mistake to 
suppose that at a pinch the determined traveller 
with some power of imperative gesture, and a 
comprehensive vocabulary of the monosyllabic 
expletives which England has taught the mean¬ 
ing of to aU the tribes of earth, cannot prick this 
inertia into obedient and rapid motion. At any 
rate I claim to have done so, not once but many 
times. The climate is ill adapted to sudden vio¬ 
lent expenditures of heat, whether in the form of 
rhetoric or gesticulation, and the consequent open- 
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ing of the pores may lead to catching cold, but 
with a cholera-belt, without which no one should 
travel in these climates, this danger is largely 
minimized, and one may undertake to hurry the 
East, on a small scale, without undue risk. 

The cars, or carriages, in the Indian trains 
are divided into compartments for four persons 
with the seats facing the sides, and not the end 
of the train. We usually had one of these to 
ourselves, and with your folding-table and chair, 
spirit-lamp, supply of mineral water, and some 
food, I found the travelling very comfortable. 
At night these long seats are widened by draw¬ 
ing them out slightly, your bedding is put on 
them, and I have travelled many nights in this 
way, and in spite of stifling heat sometimes, and 
bitter cold sometimes, and the most amazingly 
penetrating powdery dust, our alkali plains, or 
Mexican dust are nothing in comparison, I must 
admit that there was little to grumble at. This 
is not the verdict of many travellers, I know, 
and though I believe a man ought to claim com¬ 
fort when it is his right, I may be, these days, 
rather an easy-going traveller whose experiences 
ought not to tempt the finical and the fussy to 
repeat them. 

When your belongings are all in the carriage, 
hat-boxes, helmet-cases, medicine-cases, gun- 
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cases, bedding, table, chair, bags of all sorts and 
sizes, food and water, spirit-lamp and nighit- 
lantern, cameras, sticks and umbrellas, hold-alls, 
pillows, etc., etc., you feel prepared to go on, or 
stop, or to cope with any emergency. These 
various impedimenta accumulate gradually. If 
you deviate at all from the main lines of travel 
you discover that there is no sending out to buy 
a pen, or ink, or a chair, or a hot-water bottle, 
or medicine, or a white tie, or what not that you 
have forgotten; and not infrequently medicine, 
or hot-water, or a lantern, or towels makes the 
difterence between discomfort, and even illness 

and comfort. And moreover the man or woman 

who tekes any risk of being ill in India, and it is 
a tryi^ place, will be fuUy recompensed and 
severely punished. It is expected that you will 
travd m this caravan fashion. There are coo¬ 
lies innumerable everywhere, and the more you 
ave the more autocratic and authoritative is 
your bearer, and the more consideration he re- 

later the guests of His Highness 

^ ““her of 

tots pitched near the palace, and asked what 

nere. I was told that the daughter of the 
tta Maharaja of Jodhpur whose Jpital was not 
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very far away. For her ten days’ visit to her 
father she was accompanied by a retinue of 
five hundred people! So although our carriage 
looked rather full when we entered it to start for 
Baroda, it was really a trifling supply of neces¬ 
sities compared with the usages of polite society 
in this land. In most of the carriages is a small 
compartment for native servants next to the first- 
class compartment and opening into it. As your 
bearer is not only servant but interpreter, who 
must be ever at hand to act as go-between when 
you want fruit or tea or water, and to ask ques¬ 
tions for you in regard to time-tables, tickets, 
eating-stations, and other matters incident to 
travel, it is recognized by the railway companies, 
as by everybody else in India, that he must be 
provided with acc'oinmodation close at hand. 
At the hotels he skn'ps outside your door, when 
you visit he finds a place within reach of the 
noise of (“lapping hands, and as he has never 
known the luxury of chairs, beds, or tables, and 
would not know what to do with them if they 
were his, his choice of (piartcrs is easy and means 
no hardship. 

The railway fares both for native servants 
and for the natives are cheap, and in this land 
of pilgrimages, these cheap train journeys are 
very popular. Here at any rate the rigidity of 
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caste prejudices is softened, and one sees car¬ 
riage after carriage jammed full of men, women, 
and children, their bedding, their pots and pans, 
and all that is theirs, and the more that can crowd 
into one carriage the happier they seem to be. 
Many times I have seen carriages only half full 
while others were overcrowded, and I have asked 
if all the carriages were for the same destination, 
merely to satisfy myself that these people were 
really crowding themselves voluntarily. 

This question of the treatment of the natives 
in railway trains is often referred to, and many 
are the anecdotes one hears of the bad manners 
and roughness both of English travellers and 
English railway management. My experience of 
travel was comparatively limited, though I cov¬ 
ered between seven and eight thousand miles, 
and journeyed from end to end, and twice clean 
across India. Once or twice native gentlemen 
traveUed in the same carriage, when I was alone, 
and I never saw any rudeness except on the part 
of the mmor native railway officials to travellers 
ot their own race. Once, sometime after mid¬ 
night, I saw- an English officer pile out of his 
carriage in his pajamas and slippers and soundly 
berate a native official who was bullying a third- 
class native woman passenger. 

The manners and habits of even the better 
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class Indians are not as ours, and one would 
naturally avoid travelling in the same carriage 
with them. It is to be remembered in this con* 
nection that it is of all tests the severest to travel 
together, and that the Englishman is both shy 
and selfish. Even in his own country, his recep¬ 
tion of a stranger who enters the railway carriage 
in which he has made himself comfortable is of 
the most frigid, the most erinaceous. On the 
whole I think he behaves better in India than 
at home, when he travels. All great travellers 
from Gulliver to Cook prefer to travel alone. 

We arrived at Baroda in the early evening. 
Late in the afternoon as I was looking out I saw 
a picture that many times since I have regretted 
that I could not imprison with brush or pencil and 
keep, as typical of East and West. On the roof 
of a lightly built staging in the middle of a dis¬ 
tant field, where she was standing no doubt to 
keep the birds from the grain, stood a woman 
draped in her deep red sari, one hand on her 
hip, the other shading her eyes as she watched 
the passing train. The sun was setting, the 
glow of tiie sky behind her made her stand out 
like a statue, and I wondered what she thought; 
whether she liked it, hated it, feared it, de¬ 
spised it, longed to be in it, or wished it away. 
When the interpreter comes who can make that 
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statue of India talk, we shall know many things 
that no one has told us. 

When we left our carriage at the station at 
Baroda, we were instantly swallowed up in a 
pushing, haggling, gesticulating mass of brown 
arms and legs, with turbans bouncing about on 
top of them, whom our bearer dealt with as 
though they were troublesome insects; shortly 
there was silence and order, and several emis¬ 
saries from His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar 
of Baroda greeted us on his behalf, showed us to 
our carriage, and we were driven away; later a 
procession of bullock-carts followed with the 
luggage, Heera Tall making himself felt as was 
his wont when our importance and our comfort 
were to be explained, no doubt with help from 
his imagination, to those who were to serve us. 

We all have our idiosyncrasies as guests no 
doubt. Personally I care very little what kind 
of a bed I am given because I can sleep anywhere 
and on almost anything; I have more than once 
nodded in a dentist’s chair and on horseback; 
but an open fire in my room delights me, a good 
tub and plenty of water and towels, a well- 
furnished writing-table, these seem to me indis¬ 
pensable; and if in addition I find a book or two 
worth reading that I have not read, my happiness 
is complete and I consider my host an accom- 
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plished provider. But these are trifles to your 
Oriental host. He takes you from the station in 
a carriage with tw'o turbaned servants on the box 
and two standing on the foot-board behind; he 
puts a whole house at your disposal with a stew¬ 
ard and a staflF of servants; you have but to oi'der 
your carriage or a saddle-horse when they are 
wanted; and one of your host’s own ofiicers or 
secretaries is at your beck and call as guide and 
interpreter. He does not take you to the play, 
but he sends his whole troop of musicians and 
singers and dancing-girls to give you an enter¬ 
tainment in your own drawing-room; he orders 
his athletes and wnjstlcrs, and there were a score 
or more of them, to perform for you alone; 
temples, palaces, schools, hosj)itals, arc open 
and ready for you to inspect; his army is called 
out for you to review; his clicelahs and an army 
of beaters are there to give you a day’s hunting 
of the deer; his <dephants, his ■wonderful white 
bullocks, his sUible of horses, all these are at 
your disposal. If you are interested in any or all 
of these things, he is the more <l<dightcd to have 
you for a guest, and the more willing to show you 
everything, and the more eager that you should 
prolong your visit. What puzzles him and those 
about him is that you shoidd have fixed dates 
for other visits, that you should consider time 
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as a factor, permit time to tyrannize over your 
inclinations. Why not stay on a month with 
him, and let these other matters regulate and 
adjust themselves.? This is a much to be de¬ 
sired characteristic in a host to be sure, but one 
sometimes wonders if it does not prove an awk¬ 
ward thing when matters of business, of diplo¬ 
macy, of administration are to the fore. 

The Maharaja of Baroda, or to give him bis 
official title. His Highness Maharaja Sir Sayaji 
Eao Gaekwar of Baroda, G. C. S. I., governs a 
State of some eight thousand five hundred square 
miles, an area slightly larger than Massachusetts, 
with a population of two millions, and revenues 
of something over four million dollars. My first 
meeting with him in his summer palace revealed 
a man about five feet sis in height, heavily built, 
but light on his feet and graceful of movement, 
and dress^ in fine white muslin. He speaks 
both English and French, has been twice around 
the world, knows Europe and the United States 
well, and is educating his sons, one in England, 
and one at Harvard University. He is, or as¬ 
sumed that mental attitude for my benefit, a 
frank admirer of American institutions and the 
merican people, and hinted guardedly that if 
ever a change came in the government of India 
It might be somewhat along American lines, of 
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a federation of states under a central govern¬ 
ment. 

He is inclined to believe, as do practically all 
the educated and intelligent Indians, that the ex¬ 
clusive, aloof, and unsympathetic attitude of the 
British is responsible for the strained relations, so 
far as they are strained, claiming that distrust 
breeds distrust. Of his own reforms, and no 
native prince in India has attempted more in¬ 
telligently and persistently to better the condi¬ 
tion of his people, he said that they were dis¬ 
liked by las people largely through ignorance, 
and that once they were understood they were 
appreciated. He said, and profound and true 
it is, that an aulof'rat was possible and permissi¬ 
ble so long as the people were left largely to them¬ 
selves, and to their own social and politicud de¬ 
vices; but that once you introdiu'ed social re¬ 
forms, interfered in their daily lives, trie<l to 
change their caistoius, insisted upon attendance 
at school, vaccination, hygienic regulations, en¬ 
tered, in short, upon a detailed regulation of their 
intercourse with one another and the outside 
world, then autocracy was unbearable and im¬ 
possible, and that the people must be given a 
voice in their own government, when their imme¬ 
diate and fXTsonal eont'crus M'ere thus investigated 
and dealt with. 
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He spoke freely of the ignorance of the people 
he governed, and said that even his own relatives 
disapproved of his travelling and of his eating 
with strangers. He admitted, owing to religious 
views, dady habits of eating, drinking, and bath¬ 
ing, the fine web of custom and tradition which 
holds the Hindus in its meshes every hour of 
the day, that intercourse and sympathy with 
foreigners was not easy. He thought political 
autonomy to be a long way off, but again re¬ 
verted to an expression of the feeling, that prog¬ 
ress might be faster if the British were more 
sympathetic, more trusting. 

That is always the master thought, the irri¬ 
tant factor, the beginning and the end of all the 
scores of conversations I have had with the edu¬ 
cated Indians, this criticism of the cold, stolid 
self-sufficiency of the British. The Indians do 
not realize that they are not alone in this feeling 
that Frenchmen, Germans, Irishmen, Ameri¬ 
cans aU say the same, that it is the major defect 
of their great qualities. One can hardly expect 
the Oriental to hold the balance true in these 
matters when so few of the Occidental critics 
have been able to do so. Few of us are big 
enough to judge others by their superiorities 
rather than by their weaknesses and littlenesses. 
Foke fun at the weaknesses if you like, that is 
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the salt of life, that sense that we are all of us, 
even the best of us, slightly ridiculous when 
looked at in certain lights, but never forget that 
it is the power that drives the engine that counts, 
not the smoke from the escape-pipe. Most crit¬ 
icism seems to devote itself to the bad smells at 
the mouth of the vent-pipe, hence its slight value. 
“They but rub the sore, when they should bring 
the plaster.” 

Our days were full at Baroda. The Aide as¬ 
signed to us turned out to be a Brahman gentle¬ 
man recently returned from the United States, 
where he had been the companion of the young 
prince; and his English speech, and courteous 
manners and intelligence, smoothed the way for 
my ardent curiosity, which began with a review 
of the Baroda army on horseback at half-past 
five o’clock in the morning, and continued 
through the day with visits to schools, libraries, 
hospitals, wrestling-schools, elephant stables, 
armories, state jewels, and ended at eleven at 
night, with a performance in our drawing-room 
by His Highness’s musicians and dancing-girls. 

In the guide-book under the heading Baroda 
it reads: “ Good refreshment and waiting-rooms 
and sleeping accommodation.” These words, 
and my experience in Baroda, mark emphati¬ 
cally the difference between seeing India as a 
tourist and seeing India as a guest. 
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Baroda is policed and lighted, the streets are 
watered, there is a good supply of water brought 
into this city, which has a population of over 
one hundred thousand, from a lake eighteen 
miles away, the schools are well attended, the 
hospitals clean, and the jail governed in most 
humane fashion, the prisoners being all kept at 
work at carpet, or rug, or basket, or rope making. 
I visited a model farm where experiments are 
being made in cotton growing, tobacco grow- 
mg, breeding of silk-worms, and where I saw a 
guava orchard, and English vegetables, cabbage, 
c9,iiliflowcr, End tomatoes growing. 

Next to my gallop with Captain Pathak’s cav¬ 
alry, the visit to a native village at some distance 
from Baroda gave me as much pleasure as any¬ 
thing. Part of the way we went in a carriage, 
and the last part of the way over the rougher 
roads, in a bullock-cart drawn by a pair of the 
famous white bullocks. We were greeted on 
our arrival by the whole viUage, with the im- 
portant men at their head. They conducted 
me to a covered-in space with a table and chair 
and the fathers of the viUage sat cross-legged 
on the floor in front of me. The head men of 
&ese villages are often office-holders by heredity 
m this particular case no one could remembw 
when a representative of this man’s family had 
not been head man. The viUage seemed to be 
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governed by seven, three appointed by the gov¬ 
ernment, three elected, and the head man. 
There was a town clerk who explained to me 
the method of election, the way the accoimts 
were kept, and so on. 

It should be recalled to the reader in this 
connection that in India, with few commercial 
towns and a huge agricultural population, self- 
government was highly developed in these vil¬ 
lages centuries ago. The kings or emperors had 
absolute power in the empire, but they left the 
villages with a free hand to govern themselves. 
The Indians of those days enjoyed more civic 
rights, more control over their village affairs, 
than did the villagers of Europe, who in many 
places were little better than serfs. When Brit¬ 
ish rule came, with its strong central govern¬ 
ment, village government naturally declined. 
The villagers became less interested in the po¬ 
lice, schools, charities, roads, wells, tanks, small 
civil and criminal cases, and learned to lean upon 
the central government. 

In Baroda, the Gaekwar is attempting to make 
the villagers more interested in their own affairs, 
and is putting more and more the control of 
small concerns in their hands. Compulsory 
education, among other things, had been intro¬ 
duced, and I asked the assembly in front of me 
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their opinion about it; with the exception of two 
elders who seemed unenthusiastic, the others 
thought it wise. When I arose to go out, to walk 
about in the village, wreaths of flowers were 
hung about my neck, two bouquets were pre¬ 
sented to me, and I was given betal leaf and 
cardamon seed, which are not bad chewing, by 
the way. 

I visited the boys’ school and the girls’ school, 
and in both places they were drawn up in line 
to sing to me. I was allowed to enter two or 
three dwellings, rough square mud huts they 
were, with cows, chickens, ducks walking about 
in the compound, and all with cakes of cow-dung 
drying on the walls and on the ground, this 
being their fuel, and consequently a robbery of 
the land of its natural fertilizer; but there seems 
to be no remedy for this in a land of no natural 
fuel. 

At the well, which seems to be a sort of vil¬ 
lage meeting-place, like the railway station at 
train-time, or a popular comer grocery in a small 
New England town, or the Indian trader’s store 
on one of our Indian reservations, the women, 
were coming and going, filling their earthen or 
brass or bell-metal jars. Each one lets down the 
rope, each one draws it up, fills her receptacle, 
&nd vvalks away balancing her burden on her 
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head. It is a picturesque sight, these scenes at 
the wells in India, whether it be these face-con¬ 
cealing women with their statuesque poses, or 
the men with a pair of oxen letting down and 
drawing up the great leather bag and droning 
their song, as the oxen pull the rope up and the 
bag is emptied into the narrow channels, which 
serve as tiny viaducts through the fields. 

I have watched these people at the wells in 
India by the hour; these people and the soldiers 
are the people you like, feel sorry for perhaps, 
until you discover that they do not feel sorry for 
themselves; then you realize that you are pump¬ 
ing up the fantastic sympathies of the West 
which are not binding here at all, and all too 
often artificial even at home, a way of making 
the child cry by so much sympathy over his small 
bruise that he begins to think it important him¬ 
self. What a lot of that there is, and how the 
demagogues of our Western world are making 
the children cry over hurts that they did not 
even know were painful, until the political boss 
discovered that they have a vote value, and the 
advertising philanthropist discovered what good 
posters they make! 

If appearances count for anything, I have 
never seen happier people than some of the 
Ghurka and Sikh soldiers, and the people in 
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many of the villages in India. Life is hard, to 
he sure, but life everywhere is hard, if it is not 
soft, and as for that, I have never seen people 
anywhere so unhappy, so little to be envied, as 
those who belong to the soft tribe, whether in 
India or in New York. I left this little village 
of Gora with garlands of flowers around my 
neck, with bouquets in my hands, my mouth 
full of seeds, attempting, to reply to the many 
and profound salaams with the courtesy and 
dignity they merited. 

Another day we were shown His Highness’s 
jewels. One diamond, a pendant to the great 
necklace, is the sixth largest in the world, and 
at one time belonged to Napoleon III. There 
are three pearls said to be valued at one hun¬ 
dred thousand dollars and a pearl necklace well 
known all over the world to those interested in 
precious stones. These were merely the choicest 
things in a collection comprising sapphires, em¬ 
eralds, rubies, and other jewels. There were 
inlaid sword and dagger hilts, and scabbards 
incrusted with precious stones, aigrettes that 
were showers of diamonds, and richly embroi¬ 
dered coats and mantles. 

At the stables we saw the gold and silver gun- 
camages and cannon, which contain each two 
hundred and eighty pounds of gold, and which 
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are drawn on state occasions by white bullocks, 
each of which had its own covering embroidered 
with gold and silver, and even silver cases for 
their horns. 

India has ever hoarded wealth in this form. 
In a land where securities are unknown, where 
wealth must be easily portable, where there are 
no savings-banks and trust companies, the old 
methods still survive and prevail, and not one 
but many of these princes, and other rich men in 
India still count their wealth as most secure 
when it is in precious stones, jewelry, and bul¬ 
lion. Even the poor carry in their ears and noses, 
on their fingers, toes, arms, and legs, and around 
their necks and waists, practically all they pos¬ 
sess of any marketable value. What else can 
they do, in a country where there are no doors 
to the houses, and no locks and keys, and where 
a brass toe-stud, a gun-metal nose-ring, or a thin 
silver anklet represent months of saving, and 
taken all together comprise the total wealth of 
the family. The princes merely do in a big way 
what the peasants do in a small way. 

Another day was devoted to the college, high- 
school, and primary schools, with their dormi¬ 
tories, library of thousands of volumes, play¬ 
grounds, and class-rooms; and to what interested 
me very much, a so-called national school. This 
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scIlooI had some sixty boys who were being 
brought up quite apart from the state system and 
without state aid. The boys live at the school, 
and their teachers are patriotic volunteers who 
devote themselves to this work for little or no 
recompense. The idea is to bring up the boys in 
their own religion, in their own traditions, and to 
make and keep them Indian. They are biught 
swimming, wrestling, club-swinging, and other 
ancient forms of exercise, some of which I saw 
in practice. A curious ascetic idealism forms 
part of their working creed. They have their 
own temple, study their own literature, and are 
taught their own history. The head of this 
establishment was a gentle-spoken, highly edu¬ 
cated enthusiast, who would have these Indian 
youths prepared to work as missionaries to keep 
India, India; and the Indians, Indians, instead 
of brown Britishers with bowler-hats, bad man¬ 
ners, a tincture of Western knowledge, and hy¬ 
brid patriotism. It was pathetic, but no man 
who loves his own can help lending a little love 
to the fellow who loves his. It struck me as a 
forlorn hope, but I sent a small subscription 
when I left. There was no greed, no gain, no 
personal ambition in it. Here was a John the 
Baptist out in this wilderness, with little more 
to work with than he had, and a dream of con- 
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verting three hundred millions to piety and pa¬ 
triotism; who could avoid lending a hand! 

Some miles away geographically, but latitudes 
away spiritually, was His Highness’s wrestling 
school. There I found a group of athletes that 
opened my eyes to the possibilities of muscular 
development in this climate. The Indians as 
a whole, except in the north-west, are physically 
a feeble folk, whose working days are over at 
fifty, and whose women are haggard and un¬ 
lovely at thirty. These wrestlers went through 
their exercises for me, and to my surprise I found 
the medicine-ball, the sparring-bag, the Indian- 
clubs, and the catch-as-catch-can bouts of wrest¬ 
ling of my youth. They also showed me wrest¬ 
ling in the Japanese fashion, with the leg and 
arm-breaking holds that we associate with the 
Japanese but which, I was assured, were as old 
as Buddhism, and must therefore have filtered 
into Japan by way of China, Burma, and Korea. 
When these wrestlers lined up that I might photo¬ 
graph them, I thought how an American foot¬ 
ball coach’s mouth would water at the sight of 
such material. If I was surprised, they were 
surprised too that I could swing clubs, play with 
the medicine-ball, and enjoy a bout of wrestling. 
How colossally ignorant we all are of one an¬ 
other! 
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No other town in India, I believe, has a learned 
Indian musician, with an English degree in music, 
who conducts a school of native music and de¬ 
votes himself entirely to a revival of the old in¬ 
struments and the old music. Baroda is thus fort¬ 
unate. As a result the musical instruments, and 
the music and singing at the entertainment given 
for us, were classic. I admit that the music it¬ 
self gave me little pleasure, though one feature 
made me see what I had never seen before. An 
old, gray-bearded man, accompanied by three 
or four instruments, including a small drum, re¬ 
cited a long tale with sobs and shrieks and vio¬ 
lent gestures. There and then I am sure I saw 
the bard of Greece. Thus were handed down 
the tales of the Iliad and the Odyssey, and this 
particular old man was capable of going on for 
hours without a break and without hcsibition. 
But when you have reviewed cavalry at 5.30 
A. M. even a Greek bard telling of Achilles is 
wearisome after three-quarters of an hour, and 
the listener has been out of bed seventeen hours- 
Even at more ambitious performances I have 
regretted, that the author or translator of Psalm 
XCV has made it appear, that “singing,” and 
“making a joyful noise,” are equally pleasing. 

Following the music the dancing-girls, one of 
them both in face and figure beautiful, gave two 
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or three short dances and one long one, the last 
being the story, of two children kite-flying, a very 
popular sport all through the East; one loses her 
kite, is in despair; it is recaptured, and so on. 
It is a graceful form of pantomime, and might 
be given before a Sunday-school. Strange to 
say, in these Eastern lands, where nakedness, 
or partial nakedness, are universal, the theatri¬ 
cal and terpsichorean performers are clothed 
from neck to heel. I have seen much dancing 
in India, Korea, and Japan, but it is always the 
same as to propriety. Such lascivious and sug¬ 
gestive performances as are given, are for the 
benefit of the puritan-bred libertine, whose diet 
demands more brutal revelations for its satis¬ 
faction. I suppose it is largely a question of 
rice and red meat, and it would be interesting 
in this connection to have trustworthy statistics 
as to vegetarian morals. 

We were honored one afternoon before we 
left by an audience with Her Highness, the Ma- 
harani, the wife of the Gaekwar. She was the 
most beautiful woman I saw in India, and talked 
to us of her children and their education in Eng¬ 
land and in America, and broke the rule of re¬ 
ceiving men in her palace when she learned that 
I had been at Harvard. She was much inter¬ 
ested in the local schools and hospitals, and the 
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reforms of her husband, and seemed to be, in 
spite of her soft eyes and gentle speech, a master¬ 
ful person with a mind of her own, and far, far 
away, from the type of secluded, uneducated 
women which is the rule in India. The surprise 
of her visit to America had been our women. 
She thought them bold and noisy and lacking 
in gentleness. Even her evident leaning towar<l 
our many other radical departures in politics 
and in society did not pardon, in her estimation, 
what seemed to her the vulgar shrillness and 
ostentatious independence of our wives and 
daughters. As we were leaving she showed mt‘ 
a mounted tiger she had shot. When I expressed 
my admiration, perhaps with a little surprise, sh<‘ 
said: “Oh, you think we Hindu women c'annol 
be sportsmen!” I knew better than that. He 
who knows anything of Indian history knows that 
India has had her Joan of Arc, not once, but 
many times, and that the Indian women have 
sacrificed themselves, not in twos and threes, but 
in hecatombs, for their country. 

His Highness’s Aide, who was unwearying 
in his intelligent attentions, and who even pre¬ 
pared us a dinner with his own hands, such as a 
Brahman might eat, and sent it over to our bun¬ 
galow, was a type of Indian very puzzling to tleal 
with, I should think. He was a man of strong 
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religious feeling and high ideals, far more thor¬ 
oughly educated than the average Englishman or 
American of his years, and revealing what I had 
not seen before, but what I saw often before I 
left India, a sort of yearning for sympathy for 
his own case and that of his people. He too 
noted the lack of sympathy with, and the lack of 
recognition of, the best class of natives; the re¬ 
fusal of office either civil or military above a cer¬ 
tain grade; the smaller salary paid to the Indian 
than to the Englishman holding the same office, 
all of which created a sore and sour feeling. He 
was only just returned from America, and the 
contrasts leave the shadows of sadness upon him 
thicker than they are upon other men. 

He was, as are all the Indians of his type, mod¬ 
erate in manner, soft of speech, gentle even in in¬ 
dignation. They are pathetic figures, cut off from 
opportunity, with no exercise for their real powers, 
and feeling that they are only allowed to play 
at life, that the real control is in alien hands, and 
they chafe at the situation. He was much 
amused at the ignorance of India he met with 
in America. He mentioned the parochial or¬ 
thodoxy which looked upon him as a heathen 
and as a worshipper of idols. The difference be¬ 
tween an educated Brahman and a Hindu peas¬ 
ant, he said, was as great in religious matters as 
the difference between the Unitarianism of Chan- 
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ning and the Catholicism of a Spanish peasant, 
and yet both claim to be Christians! 

It is Sunday. Two green lizards dart back and 
forth on the wall before me. On a tree outside 
the window a monkey is watching me with inter¬ 
est and with occasional gestures and waggings of 
the head, that might easily be interpreted as indi¬ 
cating contempt for my sedentary occupation, 
and an invitation to join him in his brisker and 
healthier arboreal athletics. What a difference 
between us: I am wondering if my ancestors had 
tails, while he is enjoying his. My thoughts are 
far away from Baroda, and the lizards and the 
monkey. 

I see John P. Shorter, who is, let us say, a 
stove and hardware merchant in Kansas City. 
He has breakfasted on fried beefsteak, fried po¬ 
tatoes, hot bread and coffee, and also fish-balls, 
for his wife has a strain of the Brahman blood of 
New England in her veins. He has on his un¬ 
comfortable Sunday clothes. His wife is over¬ 
dressed, and wears a hat which has cost a dis¬ 
proportionate amount of the monthly income. 
The children look stiffened and starched. Their 
clothes and their food, and what will be thrown 
away of the latter by the Irish servant-girl, repre¬ 
sent the revenue of a whole Indian village for a 
month. They are grumbling at the high cost of 
living, and John P. mitigates the cost of his wife’s 
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hat by denouncing the Trusts. They go to church, 
where John P. has a pew in the centre aisle. A 
small silver-plated name-plate, with “John P. 
Shorter” on it, marks his possession of a pew in 
the sanctuary. He knows everybody, everybody 
knows him. There are few or no strangers, and 
all belong to much the same social stratum as at 
a club. There are no poor or friendless or un¬ 
kempt persons present. They would be as out 
of place here, as the rabble off the street would 
be in the front ranks of a military parade. 

This Occidental arrangement for the worship 
of God, is financially and socially much the same 
arrangement as obtains at a theatre of the better 
class. It reminds one of the stranger who joined 
in the anthem at a service at Magdalen College, 
Oxford. The verger promptly spoke to him and 
told him he was not to sing. “This is the house 
of God,” he replied, “and I am only joining in 
the worship.” “House of God!” repeated the 
agitated verger. “House of God, sir!’ Why, this 
is Magdalen Chapel!” Should John the Bap¬ 
tist appear at the portals of the Second Church 
of Christ in Kansas City, the sexton would be 
mortified. 

The Second Church is the result of a quarrel 
overwho should be superintendent of the Sunday- 
school in the First Church, and the seceders now 
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have a church of the same faiths hut to them¬ 
selves. The separation luis left l»uth tlie <-«ui«re- 
gations and the revenues of these two hodies, \v!i<» 
worship the Eiord in the l>eautY <»f holiiuws, ratlier 
lean, but the religious rivalry adtls pitjuanov to 
the social life of the town, and nolnalv is oifetuled 
apparently, much less shoeketl, hy this ojhhi rent 
in the garment of charity. 

This is Foreign Missions Sunday. John I*, 
has given each of tlio ehildrt'n ten cents, ami his 
wife fifty cents, and has provide<l himself, in a 
convenient pocket, with the amount whh’h he 
considers his i)osition in the ehureh and in the 
community demands. 

Four strikingly and modishly dressed persons, 
two men and two women, in a galhuy lieldnd the 
pulpit, where their latest discoveries in etdlurs, 
ties, hats, feathers, and hloust's art* o.stentati«nrsly 
and perhaps provocatively <lisplayed, nml wh<» 
are paid handsome salaries to outdo a similar 
quartette in the First (diurch, and at the same 
time to voice John P.\s praise <»f (Jod for him. 
arise, adjust themselves for the inspeetion <»f the 
audience, and strike up: 

“From (ircenlarKl’s icy iijou«t«i(w 
Prom Indm*« <K>ral strarwl 

They call ua to deliver 
Their land from error’a ctiain.” 
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Thoy go on to proclaim further, do these ladies 
in corsets, in open-work blouses, and wearing 
high heels, false <‘urls and ear-rings, and gold in 
their teeth, that: 

heatluni in his blindness 
Bows down \o wood and stone,’’ 

and later ask with due emphasis the question: 

•“Shall we whose souls are lighted 
By wisdom from on high,— 

SliaU we to men Ixniighled 
Tlw lamp <»f life deny?” 

,Tohn V. rises, sets his glasses on his nose, and 
follows the wonls in his hymn-book. Mrs. John 
P. insp(‘cl.s the fashions in the choir and about 
her, ami by a natural eoneatciiation of thoughts 
drifts away to thtit alley-way in the Waldorf Ho¬ 
tel wh<'r<‘ slu‘ sjiw, on her one visit there, sartorial 
visions that have never been forgotten. After 
this full-throated invitation to Greenland, and to 
India, and to (k^ylon, voiced mainly by the quar¬ 
tette of hirelings, to come into the fold and be like 
Mr. and Mrs. John P., the missionary pleader is 
pre.sentcd h) *‘niy people” by “our beloved pas¬ 
tor,” who.se salary, by the way, is two months in 
armirs. 

I may api)car, way out here in Baroda, to that 
monkey in the tree to be looking at him, hut I am 
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not. I see that preacher as though I were seated 
in the Second Church in Kansas City. I hear 
his exaggerated accounts of the work done, and 
its ever-increasing success. I hear the anecdotes 
picked for the occasion, of misery and want, and 
a longing for better things a la John P. Shorter; 
of the rich rulers “bowing down to wood and 
stone,” men of many wives and many pleasures, 
while the peasants are bowed down and bent, 
and burnt brown with the toil and heat. 

I have described something of the actual situa¬ 
tion here where I am a guest. Only yesterday 
afternoon I saw a Muhammadan standing at sun¬ 
set on a block of stone on which he had placed 
his carpet, in a busy street filled with Hindus 
coming and going, saying his prayers and making 
repeated obeisance toward Mecca. His religion 
is not only different, but antagonistic to the creed 
and the customs of the Hindus, but in Baroda the 
Gaekwar, a Hindu himself, imposes absolute re¬ 
ligious tolerance. I ask myself what would hap¬ 
pen if mass were said daily in the open street in 
Kansas City. 

The missionary in his frock-coat and white tie 
gets hotter and hotter in this furnace-heated at¬ 
mosphere — the furnace man is a negro. John 
P., despite his too heavy breakfast of fried beef, 
smiles benignly as he hears that the cow is sacred 
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in India, and almost winks at the superintendent 
of the stock yards whose pew is across the aisle. 
Mrs. John P., somewhat anajmic, for the climate 
is trying in Kansas City, is glad she married 
John P., as she listens to the account of the posi¬ 
tion of women in India. As for me, I shiver to 
think what the consensus of the competent, 
granting even that they are a jury of Christians, 
would say if they were called upon to decide 
between John P. and the Maharaja Gaekwar of 
Baroda. If there is any such heaven as John P. 
sings about, and hears preached about, when he 
gels there he will be sxirprised to find how bright 
is the halo, how tuneful the harp, and how el- 
evaled Ihe position of some of these heathen 
princes, for whose (conversion he, John P. Shorter, 
of tlie Second Church of Christ, in Kansas City, 
has condescendingly contributed one dollar! 

I know of no place in tlie world so far away 
from New York as Udaipur. Udaipur is the cap¬ 
ital of the tiativc SUitc of Mewar, ruled over by 
Ili.s Highness, the Maharana Dhiraj Sir Fateh 
Singh, G. C. S. I., and has some twelve thousand 
s(iuare miles of territory, a population of a little 
more than one million, and revenues of about six 
hundnid and fifty thousand dollars. Its ruler is 
the premier prince, and the proudest, in all India. 
His authentic ancestry reaches back two thou- 
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sand years, and stretches on beyond that in 
Indian mythology, to the progenitor of the solar 
race, the deified hero Rama. This prince bears 
to the world of Hinduism a relation unique either 
in the East or the West. He is part Pope, part 
High Priest, part King. He may even interfere 
with Brahmanical excommunication; and at his 
death, men who would die rather than submit 
to an insult to their beards, shave their faces 
clean. 

There is no suspicion of representative govern¬ 
ment, no dreams even of the rights of man, no 
complications of electricity, or steam, or compul¬ 
sory education, no politics, no fantastic hygiene, 
no patent foods, no fear of microbes, no fashions 
or etiquette of a date later than 728 A. D., when 
the history of the present State under the present 
family began by the taking of the fortress of Chi- 
tor by Bappa; no newspapers, no news, except 
the lazy gossip of the bazaars; no hurry except 
when news is brought from one of the stations in 
the hills, where men are kept day and night the 
year round for this purpose, that a black panther 
or a tiger has been seen, then the Maharana and a 
retinue hasten away; no daily excitement about 
an earthquake in Japan, a revolution in Portugal, 
a change of government in England, a panic in 
New York, a strike in Paris, or a rhetorical out- 
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burst in Berlin; no jealousy of other countries, no 
envy of progress elsewhere. Why should there 
be, sin<*e their ruler is little less than a god to hun¬ 
dreds of millions of Hindus, and to criticise his 
home, his habits, an<l his decrees is unthinkable. 
Therefore 1 repeat Udaipur is farther from the 
Bowery lluui any other place in the world. 

It was a happy accident of travel that our next 
visit after lluit to Baroda was to this prince, who 
will have nothing to do with modern inventions 
whether of mind or matter. 

We left the guest house at Baroda to take a 
train leaving at .7.18 a. m. The train was late and 
we drove back to wait. We returned to the sta¬ 
tion an hour ami a. half lat<‘r; the train was still 
late, aiul we timdly got away three hours and a 
half after getting out of bed, and twenty-nine 
hours of continuous railway travel brought us to 
lldai{)nr. 'I'liis is one example, there were 
nuuiy, though I shall not cite them, which bids 
me again warn travellers who lack enthusiasm, a 
stout heart, an<l a strong constitution, and the 
best of inlrodm-tions, that a visit to India may 
prove as disappointing to them as it was delight¬ 
ful to us. 

Udaipur is worth all the fatigue of getting 
there. We were driven to a large stone bunga¬ 
low, of which we were the sole occupants. A 
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splendid old fellow, gray-bearded, with medals 
on his breast and a hunting-knife in his belt, 
greeted us at the entrance, and put himself aiul 
the household at our service. The food, the 
wines, the tobacco, and the service arc of the best, 
and hearing me complain of lack of exeix'ise, the 
steward provides me with a pony for a ride befoix' 
breakfast each morning. At each meal lie slamls 
in the dining-room, with an eye to everything, and 
from morning till night he watches over our <‘om- 
fort as though we were his children. 

In the afternoon we are driven to the lake, 
where we take a boat and are rowe<l to its south¬ 
ern end. We walk up a path to find ourselvx's on 
a high terrace looking down upon a dusty plain 
where hundreds of wild pigs are grunting, stiueal- 
ing, quarrelling as they are fed. Here we make 
our bow to our host. He ha<I just come in from 
a panther hunt. Every afternoon wlum lu* is a I 
home he is present at the feeding of tlu>se wild 
boars. He was standing with a tirede of his <‘our- 
tiers behind him, and a mediajval-Iooking figure 
he was, a sword in his left hand, a long hunting- 
knife in his belt, and those about him all in hunt¬ 
ing tunics and boots. He was a slender, wiry- 
looking man of about sixty, well preservtxl anti 
athletic, with nothing of the pallid hue of th<^ 
puzzled thinker in his look, and a deep sear 
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ovt‘r his right «‘yt* <lut* ti> ji hill from his horse 
while |»ig”.Htiekiitg. 

\\V bowed jiiul shook haiuls, and through the 
iutiTpreter I thnukefl him lor his hospitality to us. 

I was somewiud taken aback when the interpre¬ 
ter repeated: "His Highness says you have no 
hospitality to tlmnk him for since you have only 
just aiTivetl." 'rids .seemed an attempt to put 
me on my mettle, m I turned iind pointed to the 
lake with its marble palaces, and to the gleaming 
white towers of the hugi‘ palace overhanging the 
lake, and sahl: "'IVU His Highness that one 
glimpse of this is a tlamsand years of hospitality." 
We had stum* further kdk about htjrses and hunt¬ 
ing and then tnrnetl to gti. As we were leaving, 
tute t>f the stdte rame after ns, ami we returned, 
when the interpreter was bithlen tt> b'll me that 
His Highness lioptsl I Wftuhl enjoy my stay, that 
I was to stay us long as I liketl, and that In*, the 
interprf‘t«*r, was etmunandetl to see to it that we 
hatl everything we wanted. 

He is a e*»nservative of the eons<^rvative.s, this 
prince. He npeaks no English, lives his own life, 
never leaves India, will have nothing to <lo with 
the new -fangbsl notions of the day, is an enlhusi- 
astie hunter i»f big game, has killetl fifty tigers, be¬ 
sides panthers an«l tdher game, and has never 
laani pladographetl while dtdng it, ami is simple 
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and dignified in his demeanor. There was an 
atmosphere of far-off, by-gone times on the ter¬ 
race that afternoon. It was a.s though I had 
dreamed myself back into the MuUIle Ages. He 
and his customs and habits ami opinions are 
passing away, leaving him a lonely (igure in a 
fussy world, but he remains unmoveth unehangetl, 
disdainful. Now as I look back ami remember 
India, he stands out easily as the first gentleman 
there, and upon the whole the most impre.ssive 
figure I saw in all the East. 

When he heard that at the great Durbar, the 
Viceroy was to ride in front, and on the elephant 
beside him was to ride a woman, bis wife, h<^ 
declined to ride behind a woman, ami stmt his 
elephant, gorgeously caparisoned, but with an 
empty howdah. In these days when every man 
is eitiier nursing or courting a <*onstituency of 
some sort; when books are written, and news¬ 
papers are printed, and spe<‘ches ar<^ made, ami 
sermons are preached ever with an eye t«» Hreu- 
lation or popularity; when weighing down the 
words and thoughts of every man's brain, exci'pt 
the tiniest minority, is the dull d(*atl weight of 
its possible effect upon a srdfish and siijM-rficial 
mediocrity; when both men and women trim 
their sails shiveringly at th<i bare thought of being 
blacklisted .socially or politically or morally, it is 
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refreshing, it is even awesome, to meet a man 
whose only constituency is his own soull I am 
not sure that we may not take steps backward 
toward Udaipur ere long, before we take many 
more along the path we are following. We may 
have better sewers, but I doubt if we have 
more moral courage, for it takes some moral 
courage to stand up to the empire which governs 
one in every five of the human race, and more 
one in every five square miles of the habiln,- 
blc globe, and to stand alone. But the British 
like this man far better, I make no doubt, than 
those, wbelher from India or from any other 
country, who bend to them, agree with them, 
flatter them, and who mutilate their pride to 
become eunuehs of patriotism, whose capital is 
Paris, ami whose (Tced is cosmopolitanism. 

As we were rowed back the length of the lake, 
the sun was going down, leaving a great curtain 
of dark purple as a background for the palace. 
This building stands on the crest of a ridge run¬ 
ning tiarallel to the lake, and a hundred feet above 
it, its granite and marble are all of one whiteness, 
and with this royal background it looked l^e a 
palace of alabaster with carved turrets of old 
ivory. There is only one other picture, in India, 
the Taj, which bears comparison with this lake 
and its surroundings. 
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The city, of some fifty thousaiul iuhabitiuits, is 
entirely surrounded by a bastitmed wxill, {iiul the 
palaces old and new within nuike a town of them¬ 
selves. On tlie great terrace running the length 
of the old palace, where the Maluiraiia still keeps 
his own apartments, there is room to pnnide the 
whole army,cavalry, elephants, anti jilL Ertnn his 
windows this medieval prince <‘un lottk tmt into 
this colossal court-ytinl, wliere he insists upon 
the old ways, and so we saw the afft*rnoon we 
were there, as you may sta* any tdhcr xtfft'rnoon, 
bullocks, pigeons, chickens, eh‘ph:mts, cjiinels, 
geese, all sunning themselves in lazy fontentmcnt. 
As we drove out of the palace, a magjutte of this 
small kingdom rodt* in. mouutt*<l on n line luirse, 
the saddle and stirrup-stmps of red velv<*t, tmd 
the bridle and reins td* some rt*d sf ulf as well. IIt‘ 
himself was in briIliant-e<»lor«Hl garments.u swtiril 
by his side, pistols in his belt, ami t{u*rt* folhiwe<i 
and surrounded him a retinue of fifty t»r more, 
mounted or on foot, ^\ ith runners on iihejul t«» 
clear the way for them through the crtnvtled 
streets. 

These were delhatms diiy.s we spent roaming 
over the palace.s ami gardens, in and out of the 
temples, and through thet sunny streets of Udai¬ 
pur. The only sad sp«»l in tin* pietnre was our 
reception by the .son and heir in his apartments. 
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H<* M a nUrunkfU anti thin, but with pleas- 

HUt junuiHU'H, u |MitlH‘tu‘ stiiiUs aiul a little Eng- 
lisli at his euimnuutl. He was surrouiuled by 
the (Jtheew of his lumsehohl, who looke<l stalwart 
iiuleetl hesifle him. au«! it was <‘viiU*ully a real 
pleasure to him. as it was probably a rare one, to 
receive strangers. 

I retnember parth’ularly the garden palace 
so«ealkHb which forms a part <if the t»ld palace, 
ami is a hanging garilen, lilled with fUnvers and 
ferns, ami palms and hiuntuins, ami with exqui¬ 
sitely carved pillars, stud marble walls and floors 
all perehed tm a part of the fkit roof; the wonder¬ 
ful estrving of the ntsirble arouml doors and win¬ 
dows; the garden tif the e«nn1 ladies, surrounded 
by a high wall, with a great marble swimmiug- 
bath in the eeiitre ami hUetl with flowers and 
shrubs; the Hindu temple tjf .higannalh with an 
elephant on ejteh side of the long flight id* msirblc 
steps leaiiing up t«» it. ami every iuc'h id* it <mrved; 
the grejtt gjitewiiys td tin* <*ity. the Elephant gate, 
the Helhi gate, the M«»on gate; the eenotaphs 
,»r the rityal fimdly for gemTatiims l»aek. en- 
eltewal liv a high wall {iml with many fine tri.es, 
ami i«i itmre than <*ne of th<*se londis mention 
of the «uin!M‘r iif the wtvi‘s wht» huruetl them¬ 
selves when their masU^rs diiHl; the groups on 
foot iir oil hiirsehaek, ‘d the iMJwIiiskered gen- 
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try, for even in a land where the beard is 
everywhere a mark of manly dignity, the Raj¬ 
put is conspicuous for his care of his beard, and 
by tying a scarf around his head and neck he 
curls out the ends of his whiskers, till sometimes 
they are twisted over behind his ears, lending him 
a da.s bm g appearance, which his soldierly bear¬ 
ing emphasizes; the startling appearance of gen¬ 
tlemen in the process of dying their beards black 
with henna, for during the interim their beards 
are a bright orange color, which gives a particu¬ 
larly fierce frame for the dark faces and eyes; 
and then the return to our own little palace with 
its superb view of lakes and hiUs, and our cosey 
dinners by candle-light, with the steward watch¬ 
ing with jealous eye every movement of the bare¬ 
footed and turbaned servants who attended us; 
and well I remember one morning the shrieks 
and cries in our comt-yard when the steward, 
well over the age when most men enjoy a bout at 
fisticuffs, was seen giving a sound beating to a 
rapscallion who had maltreated the buffalo that 
brought us the skins full of water for our baths. 

Where could a man go for a holiday where he 
would escape more completely from modernity, 
and be able to look out of a casement set in the 
Middle Ages and see his own environment in per¬ 
spective; where better than to Udaipur as the 
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guest of the Maharana ? The setting is there in 
tliese bewilderingly beautiful surroundings, and 
surely the prince is there as a seal to stamp it as 
genuine. He is a direct descendant of the Raj¬ 
puts of Chitor. They were conquered by the 
Mughals as were the other Rajput clans, but they 
fled and found shelter among the mountains and 
deserts of the Indus, and, unlike the others, re¬ 
fused to mingle their high-caste Hindu blood even 
with that of a hluhammadan emperor. They 
still boast that they ahme among the great Raj¬ 
put clans have never given a daughter in mar¬ 
riage tt) a TVlughal emperor. Their motto is a 
fine one; “Who steadfast keeps the faith, him 
the Creator keej)s.” Certainly the present ruler 
is p\itting it to the test. Long life and success 
to him, .say l! 

The Miiharana’s hospitality guarded us even 
when we had Ml his capital. Four hours by 
train brought us to ('hitorgah. There at the sta¬ 
tion an elephant and a tonga, a kind of two- 
whcelcd cart drawn by ponies, awaited us and we 
wore taken to see the catadel city where this fam¬ 
ily have ruled and fought ever since the begin¬ 
ning of the eighth century. On a rocky hill over 
five hundred feet high is the great fort over three 
miles in length. In the old tumultuous days the 
capital city of Mewar was Chitor, situated in this 
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fort. On one occasion, after a siege in whicii 
eleven royal princes were killed, all the women 
entered an underground cave, and were there 
burned to death, and as the smoke and flames 
arose the men rushed out to throw themselves 
upon the swords of their Muhammadan enemies. 

The whole of the enclosure at the to[) is <*overe<i 
with the ruins of palaces and temples. The two 
towers of Fame and Victory, the one eighty ftn^t 
high, the other in nine stories and one hundred 
and thirty feet high, are still well preserved. 'Phis 
so-called fortress could stow away tlie hill of the 
Acropolis in one corner and the Roman F<»rum 
in another, and impresses you with the magnifi¬ 
cent scale upon which these people carried oiit 
their building operations. How this place was 
ever captured, with its sides of sheer rtK‘k reach¬ 
ing up five hundred feet from the plain Indow, 
and crowned by walls so thi<‘k that <me may 
drive along the tops of tluun, and this before the 
days of cannon, is a mystery, a mystery even to 
one who has seen Que})cc and knows its story*. 

When we arrived at the sbition at Chitorgah, 
the carriage was detached from the train an<l left 
on a siding. When we returned to it fwun tlie 
excursion to the fort, we fouml a kitchen esUd)- 
lished outside the carriage door, with pots and 
pans and dishes and charcoal fires, and a tlinner 
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of several courses was there and then prepared 
and handed in to us. I was asked to sign a 
“chit” or voucher for it, for the Maharana’s 
treasurer, hut that I refused to do. It was Raj¬ 
put gallantry indeed to extend hospitality to 
guests so long as they remained in Rajput terri¬ 
tory, but we drank His Highness’s health instead 
in our own brew, and at eleven o’clock the car¬ 
riage was attached to another train and we were 
off; with an abiding assurance that our Indian 
hosts, so far, had nothing to learn in the West of 
fine manners and generous hospitality. 



BUNIA—PANI 


I T would be easy to spend a year in India, and 
never bear the words Bunia or Pani. As a 
guest of affable officials, of native princes; 
as a visitor to Delhi, Agra, Benares, Amritsar, 
the rums of Akbar’s great city of Fatehpur-Sikri, 
to Bombay, Lucknow, and Calcutta, one may 
hear nothing of Bunia and Pani. At manceuvres 
with the army, at the great meeting of the con¬ 
tingents of Imperial Service troops, when we 
were all the guests of Her Highness the Begum 
of Bhopal; shooting or pig-sticking with Indian 
or British potentates, you hear nothing of Bunia 
or Pani. You might come away from India 
thinking that the Viceroy and his brilliant con¬ 
sort drove about in splendid equipages with out¬ 
riders, postilions, and a mounted body-guard; 
that the governors of Bombay, and Madras did 
the same on a smaller scale; that the military 
and civilian officials were interested m ainl y in 
sport, and in making themselves comfortable. 

As a matter of fact, each and every one of 
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these people, from His Excellency the Viceroy 
down to the last recruit to the civil service, is 
thinking of Bunia and Parti. And well they 
may, for Bunia and Pani are the two great 
problems in India. 

You must tear away the magnificence and the 
rags; the Imperial etiquette and the splendor of 
the native princes; you must stop your ears to 
political and parliamentary discussion; you must 
forget the polite European essayist who writes 
of his holiday in India, and likewise the bitter 
fulminations of the yeastily educated native jour¬ 
nalist; and you must study Bunia and Pani, 
otherwise you leave India as ignorant as when 
yon first looked at a map of that vast continent. 

Pani means water. Bunia is the name for the 
local shopkeeper, grain merchant, and money¬ 
lender. 

(Ireat BriUiin has invested capital in India for 
its commercial and industrial development, in- 
cludirig the employment of its people, to the 
amount of $1,7.')0,()()(),000- One-tenth of the en¬ 
tire trade of the British Empire passes through 
the seaports of Imlia, and this sea-borne trade is 
more than one-third of the trade of the empire 
outside of the United Kingdom. India is the 
largi^st producer of food and raw material in 
the Empire, and the principal granary of Great 
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Britain. The imports into the United Kingdom 
of wheat, meal, and flour from India ex(‘oed those 
of Canada and are double those of Australia. 

It is said that the hoardc<l wealth of India, 
buried in the ground, stored in tlu' treasure- 
houses of the native princes, and in the jew¬ 
elry and precious stones of the Indian men 
and women, small and great, a mounts to 
$1,800,000,000. 

Aside from the strategical imporhuiee, what 
would the British Empire be without India, awl 
what would India be if it were lud that the \'iee- 
roy and the 10,000 Europisins and the 
Indian government employ<*es undm* him keep 
Bunki and Pant forever in mind! 

These 800,000,000 in Iiulia are ugrieuUurists. 
Water for their fields means fowl and comfort; 
the lack of it means, fever, plague, and famine. 
And when fever, and plagm;. and famine <'ome 
in India, they do not lake a few seor<% or a few 
hundreds, or even thousands; they kill millions. 
In 1877 the famines in southern India alone 
swept away over five millions of people; and a 
few years ago, in the Punjab, over two millions. 

When we hear of a draught, we think of it in a 
hazy way, as an inconveniema; eonneiietl with 
the laundry, the bath-room, or the^ garden; or at 
the worst a mill here or there must stop %vork for 
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a week or two. But wliat if it meant death by 
starvation of numbers equal to the whole popu¬ 
lation of Greater New York, or of the population 
of the whole Western division of States, or of all 
New England, in a few months! That is what 
it means in India. How little we know of the 
institutions, tlie codes, the religions, the obser¬ 
vances, tlie problems, the troubles of other peo¬ 
ples and of other lands; and worse, how little we 
care even when we are undertaking to teach and 
to govern them! 

Massarvan the Magician 
JiHirnejtxl Westward through Cathay, 
Niitlung heard he hut the praises 
Of Badoura on his way. 

the lessening rumor ended 
When he <-ame to Khaledan, 

I'lien* th<‘ folk were talking only 
Of Brinee (kunaralzaman. 

^^8o it hapjKUis with the poets; 

Every province hath its own, 

(kirnaralzaman is famous. 

Where Badoura is. unknown/’ 

The experience of Mazarvan the Magician 
is the expericn(!e of every other intelligent trav¬ 
eller. It was with eagerness therefore that I ac- 
(tepted tlu^ opportunity to see Pani and Bunia at 
close (piarters where “the folk were talking only” 
of them. 
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The deputy-commissioner of a certain district 
in the Punjab was my host. He was about to 
make a tour of inspection. The Punjab has an 
area of 134,000 square miles and a population of 
25,000,000. Seven-eighths of this total popula¬ 
tion live in 33,000 villages with an average popu¬ 
lation of about 500. Half of the population are 
Muhammadans; 6,000,000 are Hindus; 5,000,- 
000 of them are Jats, and these Jats are half 
of them Muhammadan, a fourth Hindu, and a 
million Sikh Jats, and they own half the land in 
the Punjab. Jat is the name given to the de¬ 
scendants of the Scythians who settled in India, 
and whose first great king was Kanishka. 

The Punjab is divided into twenty-nine dis¬ 
tricts each in charge of a deputy commissioner or 
collector; and these again are grouped into five 
divisions each under a commissioner. Each of 
these districts has its district board presided over 
by the deputy-commissioner, who is also a mag¬ 
istrate and collector of the district. There are 
some 1,500 members of these boards, of whom 
600 are elected. They are responsible for local 
matters, roads, schools, bridges, hospitals, dis¬ 
pensaries. In the large towns there are munic¬ 
ipal committees, and of the 1,500 members 
nearly 1,200 are non-officials, and they control 
and spend over $2,000,000 per annum. I cite 
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thwe fact.s not lx> lanvikler the reuder with details, 
hut to show how the British Ciovermueut strives 
to eiieounige l!u* jK'ojile in iiuuiajfiug tluhr own 
uthiirs. In th<* largt'r hnvns th(‘ members of 
these committees slunv some interest; Imt the 
members of the provincial committees take little 
intemst, there is next to no discussion, and the 
Kuropt'an official I’hairman <loes the bulk of the 
work. 

''I'he commksioner is under the control of tlie 
financial (‘ommissioner, who, under the lieuten¬ 
ant-governor of the Punjab, is the head of the 
revenue a<lminislration. I'lie lieutenant-gov¬ 
ernor is the right haiul of the Viceroy in the Fun- 
jal». Bach distrh't with its dejmty-commissiouer 
isiUvaletl into minor lUvisions called 7'a/ovi7,v, and 
a Tnhitii as a rule contains two to four hundred 
viHagi‘S. anti a villagt* may contain fifty huts, 
built of mud, ami thatchetl with grass, and gene¬ 
rally <’ontaining mu* room, with sometimes a 
spat*e enclosisl with mud walls. wh<*re household 
duties are performed, when* odds ami ends are 
storetl, ami wheix! the bullock or bullocks are 
tethered at night. 

It is a long way from the Viceregal Lodge, and 
the Vieeroy, at ( aleiilta, to this hut and its occu¬ 
pants in tile Funjab, but they are closely <!on- 
netdtHlj as we shall m\ ami it is one of tlic glories 
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of the British administration in India that tMs 
connection exists and is maintained. If the famUy 
in that hut in the Punjab is stricken with fever, or 
if the plague stalks in among them, the headman 
of the village goes to the dispensary, the official 
there reports to Delhi, Delhi reports to Lahore, 
and the lieutenant-governor there, to Calcutta. 
Almost before the relatives of that family know 
what has happened, they know in Calcutta; and 
the machinery, with its net-work of living wires 
which spreads over India like a vast cobweb, is 
put in motion to relieve that family in the hut in 
a village that few white people ever see. 

The deputy-commissioner, his young assistant, 
and I rode out of Delhi early one morning on our 
way to the first camp. We were not many miles 
from Delhi when three men met us on the road. 
Each held in his hand a rupee, which he offered 
to the deputy-commissioner with a profound 
salaam; this was touched and remitted, this be¬ 
ing the old sign of allegiance. Thus the feuda¬ 
tories of the great Mughals showed their allegi¬ 
ance to the Emperor; thus the great native chiefs 
to-day offer a gold piece to the Viceroy, or to the 
governor of the province to which they belong; 
thus the headmen of these villages through which 
we passed made known their loyalty to the great 
British Raj, represented here and now by the 
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deputy-commissioner. Then begins a rapid, and 
sometimes excited, conversation as the represent¬ 
atives of the village walk beside us. The official 
replies fluently in the native’s own tongue, and 
the expression on the faces shows their confid¬ 
ence in his self-control, patience, and experience. 
They know little, and care less, about legisla¬ 
tion, but this method of dealing with their affairs 
they both understand and enjoy. 

It is of the affairs and condition of their village 
that they talk. One complains that the cattle 
from a neighboring village stray into the fields 
and destroy the crops; another that three hun¬ 
dred of his village have died of the plague, and 
there are not enough laborers left to cultivate 
the soil and pay the taxes; another asks that the 
irrigation canal be brought nearer to his village; 
another retails how the hail has spoilt the crops; 
another that the white ants have destroyed the 
wheat; another that members of the Arya-Somaj 
are preaching sedition among the villagers; one, 
and what a relief his tale must have been to my 
long-suffering host, says that the taxes of his 
village are all paid, and that they are quite 
happy, as long as they have peace and safety 
“under the shadow of the Protector of the Poor.” 

The deputy-commissioner is as patient and 
polite to them as he is to me, when after leaving 
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one after another of these groups, I begin a rapid 
fire of questions. Every now and again he de¬ 
cides to see for himself the situation in this or that 
village, and we set off at a brisk canter, leaving 
the main road to make for the village in question. 
They are all much the same, though differing in 
population. Fifty or more mud Ws, with the 
refuse stored in the compound of each, which is 
intended for manure, or fuel; and the interior of 
the hut cleaner than I expected, for the walls and 
floors are covered with a mixture of mud and cow 
dimg, which seems to be a cleanly, as it is a favorite 
form of whitewashing, since I saw it also used in 
the cavalry lines in many parts of India. Near 
the village is the so-called pond, a shallow place 
filled with stagnant water in which pigs, ducks, 
geese, cattle, and mosquitoes share and share 
alike. There are the village wells, some for high- 
caste, some for low-caste people; the village 
temple with its sacred tree, the peepul tree, is 
there; the council tree also, under which the 
leaders of public opinion smoke their pipes of 
an evening; there are the shops in the principal 
street with the proprietor squatting beside his 
open bags of salt, sweetmeats, grains and spices, 
these latter covered with flies and hornets and 
wasps; another sells brass and iron and bell- 
metal cooking utensils and water-jars; there are 
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the potters, jukI I see for the first lime, aiul 
umh'rslaiul. the Bible's potter’s Ihumh and pot¬ 
ter’s wheel. 

For I stopping by Ibf way 

I'o watoh tlio jxiltor tluiiupiiig hi« wot olaj; 

Aial with it8 albt>blitonitod toiigao 
It muniiuwal--<t«attly, Bwllwr, gontly pray!*’ 

I see the wheelwright huiUling those awkward- 
looking earts whit'h I have udtnired and won¬ 
dered at us they humped their way unbroken 
over awful roa»ls. They art^ nuule of wood, bam¬ 
boo, and string. They <*an give at every joint. 
'I'hal is the seeret of their resistance. I see the 
shetl where the (’hildren are taught; ami in a few 
of the villages they are crushing the sugur-eane, 
boiling sugar, ami <loing well with the sale of it, 
<>ourse us it is. It is msslless to say that the 
streets are not pavtsl, and you walk ankle-<h‘ep 
in mud or <lust; and goals, water-bulfaloes, and 
sa<‘red bulls have the sam<* privileges, the sa- 
i’rtnl bulls rather mor4‘. than ytni. None of the 
tlogs stHuns tc» have owm‘rs, <*n(‘h is out ft»r him¬ 
self awl the tlevil lake the hiudenmist; and at 
night they ami tht‘ jackals sing rival c*horu.ses. 
'ri«‘ im*n ami eluhlren follow ymi about sol¬ 
emnly i’urious; tin* women, with hare h'gs and 
arms and sh<mhh*rs. e<»ver their faces as you piws, 
m»t as we think from imulesty wholly, but Ih> 
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cause it is considered an impertinence to look at 
us boldly. One or two of the houses are more 
pretentious; they have two stories, a tiled roof, 
and a court-yard, and the proprietor owns bul¬ 
locks and even a pony. This is the home of the 
Bunia. He buys, and sells, and lends money. 
He is the Hindu Shylock. 

A Hmdu will spend a year’s income on a mar¬ 
riage feast for his daughter. It is one of the 
Hindu social laws obeyed among them, as are 
similar laws among us, with toil, sacrifice, and ex¬ 
travagance; and with far more attention to de¬ 
tail than the moral law or the behests of religion. 
It is then that the native mortgages his fields, his 
crops, his everything, to provide a feast suitable 
to what he considers his station. He buys whis¬ 
tles just as we do, that we do not want, that do not 
whistle, or that give forth false and discordant 
notes; because his little social world has made it 
the fashion. He could live very well, just as we 
could, if we only bought what we liked, and what 
we needed, but Heera LaU goes bankrupt, just 
as Mr. Climber and Mr. Splurge do, buying what 
they do not want in the way of whistles, to play 
tunes that nobody cares particularly to hear. 

Then the Bunia lends at twenty and fifty per 
cent and even more. The crops do not even 
pay the interest, let alone the taxes; and Heera 
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Lull in noon in the luiruls of the .Tews, and labors 
from sunrise till sunset on the laiul which is no 
longer his. In years of poor crops, or when the 
peasant is su'k or otherwise ineapaeilaled, again 
the Btmht appears. iu»t only as a lender, but 
templing him to buy on credit, 

A parental govermnenl has steppe<l in to pro¬ 
tect the .small land-tiwnt*rs; there are 9,000,000 
of them here in the Punjab aUnie. The new Land 
Alienation Act provides that no mortgage <‘an be 
given for iiune than fifteen years, and tins money¬ 
lender is not allowtsl U» pur<*ha.se except by jM>r- 
mlssi(tn. Salt's art* tmly allovv<‘d ht'tvveen agri- 
eulturisls, ttr wlu’re by the sale <»f part the whole 
is r<*<le«*intHl. 'raxtis art* often remithsl in years 
of hatl crops, in whole or in part; smd the gov¬ 
ernment Itnuls money, at a low rale of intt'rest, 
to ptHir t'tmimunilies lt» Imy seetl or cattle. 'I'his 
law ftir the proleetltm of these helpless agricult¬ 
urists. ami ihert* are 230,000.00(» of them here in 
Imlia, was liitterly t>pp(»sed by native babus, 
lawyers, nitmi'ydendi'rs, ami tin* lt‘atlers in the 
imtvement fttr represejitativt* govt*rnmetit Peace 
and ipiiet ami prt»sp»*rity have math* laml vulua- 
hle in Ifitlta; hence the intriguing tt» gel po.s- 
.*H*.SHitm tjf it. We kmnv .st»im*thing of the land 
shark in .\m<*rieu; one neetls Uttlt* imagination to 
pieture what wtiultl hajtpen if In* had his way In 
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India. In a few years. Ihe limtl w<«ild !m* in the 
bands of a few, and the rest w < mid ! .e si-rfs. I'he 
government that brought Pani t»» India's tields, 
and a .strong haiul t»> eontrul Imlia’s Himk.% 
bnwgbt salvation. 

No man has the .smaUest right li. pnmounee 
an opinion uptm British rule in hidiu. until he 
ha.s nmt the water triekling pninrully throngh its 
fields, and the Htmitt straiidng at tin* tidher that 
keeps him in eheek. Here is the real probhmi, 
other matt«Ts an* froth <'ompare«l to it. 

It is hewilderiug to thni that there is a soeiety 
in Am<*riea w!iii*h. with w*»rds and mom‘y. en¬ 
deavors to upset the Britinh rule in India; more 
hewihlering still to liml members of thts ^oeiety 
ill Ameriea, iiwl labt.r leader, iii bluglaiid. taking 
sides in India with the bh«id>.uektng Punk and 
the agitators who supptut him. Nothing hut 
dens<‘ ignoranee i-au esjilaiii if. uuleis it be that 
morbid eniving f«»r imbu iety w bieh leads the eritie 
to rush into any etmvmiient du.ty romn. waving 
a eloth aliout his head, oarelens of what iMTomes 
of the <Iust. so hmg as In* oeeupt»-i the e**ntre of 
the room. Mail) rotun** ar«* du.ty in ;dl ottr eiv- 
ili'/ations. and the iud) wav to e|i*ai* them is with 
a damp eloth, and «juh‘tly, ami a little at a time. 
But the fiemugogm*. and tin* agitabir. sridf iit 
such metlmds; lirst IweaiNe ntieh im^thmii rail for 
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kvork, aiu! <‘hit, uiitl Htiuly: and secondly because 
aicli work must be tloiie tiuielly. What does 
[Icon cure for siieh a job as that! Let there be 
drikes iu Fmgkiiul, famine and bloodahe<l in 
India, panics and excitement, and distrCvHs, in 
America, si» long as Cleon <KTupies the centre 
of the stage for a brief moment, enjoying that 
delicitms notoriety to which all else is sub- 
ortlinated. 

We have rahlen fifteen or twenty miles. It is 
getting hid and dusty, when we see the glimmer 
of tents, the smoke of tires, groups of camels, and 
attendants uiul servants, and we have reaclusd 
camp. My lent measures thirty feet by twenty; 
it is carpeted with nigs, has a ilressing-room with 
tub, wash-stand, and other neei'ssaries. There is 
a writing-table and an easy chair. Your clothes 
are laiil mil, the hot hatli is reaily; ami shaved, 
and bathwi, ami in light clothes, you are ready 
for breakfast. 

'Phere is a mess-tent, thedepiily-eomiiusMiouer’s 
otliee-tent and living-tent, the assistant .s tent, 
and all is ready even to tin* pencils, pens, and 
l.lolters arranged on the otliee table. After 
breakfast the deputy-eommissioner retire.H to his 
otfier.and mw after another, singly ami in grmip.s, 
eitizens and village oHteials appear with their 
Inmbles, eomplidiits. disputes, ami busine.ss. 
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Hour after hour he listens, questions, decides, 
and patches up differences. 

Court is held out here as in Delhi. A -pictu¬ 
resque group, witnesses, prisoners, attorneys, 
police are squatting, or standing, around the door 
of the assistant’s tent; and for two hours or more 
he deals with a case of the theft of clothes from 
one woman by another. The clothes of the 
whole party would scarcely bring a dollar at 
auction, I should guess; but here as in Bombay, 
or in Calcutta, justice holds sway, and the low¬ 
liest may claim and receive protection. 

After five hours’ work or more, we are off on 
our ponies, led by some of the sportsmen of the 
village, and one evening we returned with a bag 
which included duck, hare, rabbits, a species of 
Indian grouse, and a deer. We dress and dine, 
and dine well, and after a chat and a smoke, to 
bed. The sounds are strange; the gurgling of 
the loose-lipped camels, the cries of the jackals 
and yelping of the pariah dogs, the raucous cry 
of the peacocks, the chattering of monkeys and 
perroquets; then for a time the noise and bustle 
of loading protesting camels and getting under 
way. 

There is a duplicate set of tents, and each 
night at about eleven all but our sleeping-tents, 
and the bare necessities of the morning toilet. 
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are loaded on the camels and set ofP for another 
camp; those we leave behind in the morning go 
on, not to the next camp, but to the camp after 
that, so that each day, after our three or four 
hours’ ride, we find the camp set and ready for 
us, and litigants, questioners, quarrellers, and 
many who come merely to pay their respects, 
warned beforehand of our coming, are there, 
waiting the arrival of the “Protector of the Poor,” 
as my host is often called, and as he is, for that 
I can vouch from daily personal observation. 

At one of these camps there appears Rai 
Bahadur, a title conferred upon him by govern¬ 
ment, Chandri Rughnath Singh. He is what 
might be called a country gentleman in a small 
way. He owns land, he is a magistrate of the 
second class, and he is the head and representa¬ 
tive of a certain group of villages and is called a 
Zaildar. At the request of the deputy-commis¬ 
sioner he shows me nearly a dozen medals and 
one order given to his grandfather, his father, 
and to himself for meritorious services as soldiers 
in the native army. There is a mutiny medal 
and two medals for services with Lord Roberts 
among them. I was glad to meet him. He is 
the other side of the shield, and poles apart from 
the restless and discontented Bengali. He is a 
stanch believer in British rule, has fought as a 
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soldier, and now works as a good citizen, bearing 
his share of the common burden, modest, unas¬ 
suming, and efficient. He accompanies us part 
way on our next day’s journey, and is evidently 
as respected by the natives we meet as he is by 
my host. 

This title of Zaildar leads to an explanation. 
The unit of the revenue administration in India 
is the estate or Mahal which is usually identical 
with the village or Mauza. Each district is di¬ 
vided into several TahsUs and a Tahsil incducles 
from two to four hundred of these villages. Each 
Tahsil has a separate land revenue assessment. 
Each village is represented by one or more head¬ 
men or Lambardars. The villages again are 
grouped together into Zails, by bonds of histori¬ 
cal or tribal associations, or common interests, 
and these Zails are represented by a Zaildar, ap¬ 
pointed by the deputy-commissioner, from among 
the headmen of the different villages. Each vib 
lage too has its P atwari or village accountant, we 
should call him the town clerk, who keeps the 
books for revenue purposes. He records mort¬ 
gages, keeps the record of the land-owners, of 
changes of ownership, of assessments and of 
boundaries, and other matters pertaining to his 
office. Thus there is a chain from each little vil¬ 
lage and from each dweller therein, up to the 
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financial commissioner himself. It is an admi¬ 
rable system, adopted from the Mughal emperors 
by the British, with changes and improvements, 
and kept going by these deputy-commissioners 
and their assistants, and at the same time checked 
by them by the method I am now seeing, of 
travelling through the country and keeping in 
touch with the people themselves. Whatever 
else may happen, these few officials must keep 
themselves fit for their arduous and never-ending 
duties. Seldom do they ask for or receive an 
Aegrotat; and as a body they seem to take it for 
granted that they will receive little praise and 
less recognition for their services; and yet no 
body of men in the British Empire is doing so 
much to keep their' empire together and in peace. 

Besides the revenue tax, each headman gets 
five per cent for collecting from his village, and 
also eight and one-fourth per cent is set aside for 
various village needs. Not only do these land 
revenue methods keep the people constantly in 
touch with the officials, but in addition there 
are the schools, the police, the medical depart¬ 
ments, all again with representatives in every 
village, so that the smallest and most far-away 
community is cared for. 

Although each of these small proprietors, there 
are 3,000,000 of them here in the Punjab, owns 
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his land, he owns it only as the tenant. The 
landlord in the old days was the Mughal Em¬ 
peror, and in these, is the British King-Emperor 
A share of the profits from the land belongs to 
the ruler, by the traditions of centuries. The 
total revenue of India is roughly $240,000,000. 
Of this $91,000,000 are raised by taxation which 
includes an excise tax on salt, spirituous liquors, 
and drugs, and a customs duty averaging about 
five per cent; about $46,000,000 from state 
profits; and $100,000,000 from revenue from the 
state s share in the land. The taxation is less 
than forty-four cents per head of the population, 
and even when the land revenue, which as we 
have seen is really rent, is included, it is less 
than seventy-eight cents. The system of self- 
government in these viUages and towns has 
been pushed as far as can be with due regard 
to efficiency. There are 750 municipalities in 
India which administer the affairs of 17,000,000 
people, and of the 10,000 official members 8,700 
are natives, and they dispense an income of over 
$30,000,000. There are 1,100 local boards, 
charged with the care of village education, sanita¬ 
tion, roads, and other civil works, which dispense 
$20,000,000 a year; and of these an even larger 
proportion of the members are natives. The de¬ 
mands of the state for its share of the profits of 
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tbe land are revised at recurring periods of from 
ten to thirty years. In Bengal alone the demand 
of the state was fixed in perpetuity by Lord 
Cornwallis in 1793. The state has lost millions 
in consequence. British improvements have in¬ 
creased both the value of the lands and of the 
crops, but only the proprietors profit. 

These are dry bones, these figures, but the 
reader who has a dim notion that India to-day is 
governed by a little knot of Englishmen must be 
told to what a very large extent these English¬ 
men have turned over the responsibilities of gov¬ 
ernment to the Indians themselves, and at what 
small cost per head of population this govern- 
mentel machinery is run. 

During the hours when my host is at work in 
his office tout, I prowl about in the neighboring 
villages, talking to school-masters, town-clerks, 
shopkeepers, and the laborers in the fields. In 
one village the Patwari or town-clerk shows me 
his books, his maps of the village lands, and we 
walk over to a certain field, and he points out on 
the linen map its boundaries, and then turns to his 
books and shows me the names of the family who 
own it, and their ancestors, and the liens upon 
it. In some of these villages tluwe arc genea¬ 
logical tables which trace back the descent of 
each man for ten or even twenty generations. 
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It may be puzzling to read, but it is clear 
enough when you stand in the field and see the 
owner and his son, drawing water in the leathern 
bucket with their bullocks, walking slowly up and 
down the ramp; when you hear the Patwari tell 
how the owner came to be the owner; what the 
amount of the mortgage is, how much the govern¬ 
ment has remitted on account of a bad year, how 
much has been paid back, and how much is still 
owing; how much that new well cost, and how 
much the government advanced toward its build¬ 
ing; how much the crop from that field in which 
you are standing generally fetches, and what pro¬ 
portion is paid in taxes; whether that particular 
peasant proprietor is industrious and economical 
or not; how many children he has, and what it 
costs him to live. 

You find that he and his family live upon the 
produce of his own land. The corn is ground 
into flour in his own house by the womenfolk; 
the pulse, spices,, and occasional vegetables come 
from his own fields; even the tobacco he smokes, 
and the' hemp he uses for ropes, are grown by 
himself. What little he sells is for money to pay 
taxes, buy clothes, and perhaps to pay wages 
when he needs additional labor. His cattle are 
for milk or work in the fields, for he may not 
use them for food, his caste forbidding this. In 
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the winter he and, so it appears to the visitor in 
India, all the rest of the Indian population, arc 
chewing sugar-cane; in the summer the fruit of 
the mango tree is equally popular. When you 
attempt to draw him into conversation on the 
subject of even the most elementary politics you 
find him puzzled and uninterested. He is not 
only not demanding “elective institutions,” but 
he does not know what they are, and the read¬ 
ing of a stray news sheet in the vernacular to 
him, by one of his more learned neighbors, 
leaves him dazed and bewildered. A voluble 
plac’C-hunter, orating to him of bis rights and 
privileges, hiaves him impassive and undisturbed, 
d'he policeman, the headman of his village, tlie 
sight occasionally of a Zaildar, or a Kuropean 
oflic-ial, ar (5 all he knows of autliority. He 
sle(‘ps peacefully in the tra.<litious that have 
filtered to him through centuries, and wouhl 
be happy indeed if he could control Pani and 
escape Ihmia. 

You have your ear against the real heart of 
India out there, and you hear it beating. This 
is the heart of tlu; hundreds of millions of India. 
What you heard in Parliament; what you heard 
from the politicians in London; what you heard 
from lawyersand editors in BombayandCaleulta , 
and from teachers and preaeluTs in Aligarh and 
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Benares, and from missionaries everywhere, is 
diagnosis, is theory, is the dreaming of the scio¬ 
list, or the bitter envy of the Brahman. It is 
here, with Pani gurgling beneath your feet, with 
the tiles of the Bunia’s house overtopping the 
mud huts of the village, in plain view, with the 
Patwari’s linen map spread out before you, that 
you can put your fingers on India’s wrist and 
know something of the patient’s c'ondilion. 

The word “Delirium” comes from two T.,atiri 
words: “De,” meaning “from,” and “Lira,” 
meaning “furrow.” Etymologically, a, man in 
delirium is one who leaves the furrow, who 
ploughs crookedly, who gets out of, and away' 
from his field. The cily-br<‘d man may wed I 
ponder the ancestry of this word, ddn* stirrers- 
up of the man working placidly in tin' fields will 
find more hysteria, more delirium in the towns 
and cities than in the fields and their furrows. 
Here in India, and I am not sure that it is not 
as true elsewhere, the paticml’s puls<‘ beats more* 
steadily, more quietly in the furrow, than whcni 
leaving the plough and the fields lu‘ ))<>comc\s 
giddy in the streets and ba/.aars of th<‘ town. 
At any rate it is true that even in our great new 
cities of the West, there are few leaders, in wha t- 
ever realm of activity, who are not them.s<‘lv<‘H, 
or whose immediate ancestors jire not, country- 
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bred. Two or three generations are about all 
that any family can survive of city life. Back 
to the land is a modern cry, but it is as old as 
language; it is the exact opposite in meaning to 
“Delirium.” 

The English oflicial is not tmly <loing his duty 
in making these pilgrimages Ihrovigh the land, 
but he is adapting, for purposes of his own, meth¬ 
ods that arc as old as India. The Durbar is, 
with the exception of <*ertain religious customs, 
the oldest, most respected, and the most hinda- 
meutal of all Orientsd institutions. Briefly, the 
Durbar means: the right of the subject to make, 
and the necessity of the ruler to re(‘cive and to 
hear, petitions in public. 'Hie Durbar halls that 
one secs everywhere in India are the monuments 
of the theory of justice which obtains <wcrywhere 
in the East, and which is so imlHKlde<l in the 
Oriental miml that it is wellnigh impos-sible to 
upi'oot it. All his rulers of whatcv(w race, and 
however despotic*, from Tvatiishka to Akbar and 
Auraiigiscb, have held Durbars, ollen daily 
Durbars, and no one of them would have dared 
to neg'lect or do away with them. 

The Orienhil is a religious man. He believes 
in the ways of (Jo<l with men; he believes it so gen¬ 
uinely Unit he wt)tdd makci it part and parcel of 
his life here. lie therefore prefers a ruler who 
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is omniscient and omnipotent, wlu> is both judge 
and executioner. He deinatxds the right to be 
heard in public, to receive uti answer on the spot, 
and to have the decree of the judge executed at 
once. If he is to lose his life, or his property, or 
his ofl&ce, or if he is to deprive another of life, 
property, or office, that seems to him the simplest 
and fairest way to do it. Although the emp('r- 
ors of India were in a sense despots, as are, and 
have been, all Eastern rulers, in that they had 
the power of life and death, tlu'V never have 
been despots in the sense that their subjects ha<l 
not access to them, and demaiuled it and re¬ 
ceived it as a right. 

The Oriental mind has no eoneeption of eipial- 
ity between men. Even in matters of justice, 
he dislikes rules of pro<‘edure. laws of evid<‘ne(‘. 
He prefers that the matter should b<‘ settled fa(‘(^ 
to face between himself and the rnhu-. i\s he 
sacrifices to his gods, and <lo(‘s penamn' and gives 
gifts that he may be well treahsl by llu'in, so lik<‘- 
wise he sees not justice but only injustice in being 
deprived of the opportunity to give gifts, to use 
cunning, to bring social or political pressure to 
bear upon the man who is to judge him. Ile tioes 
not scout at equality, he <locs not even know what 
it means. He sees on ev<iry hand that men tlilfer 
in ability, in wealth, and in influenee; an<l he 
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wishes to use such sujH'riority as he has, and be¬ 
lieves in the same privileji;c for other men, even, 
in the courts, and Iteforc his judge, and with 
his ruler. Tie caiuujt uuderslaud that superior 
standing in the <>onuuuuity is of any value, unless 
it can he usetl even iJi the t'ourts for his own ad¬ 
vantage. This is a religu>n iti the hhist; we con- 
sitler such an ntliliwle criminal in the West. But 
how many murdert'rs are hange<l; how many 
rich thieves are imprisoned; how many powerful 
p(»lilical bribers arc punished, in America? I 
am not sure that any of us really care for justice. 

I notic<‘ that even religion Uunpers justice with 
divine grac<‘, and that the best human nature 
everywhere! tempers justice with 1(JVC. 

I’he Western man believ<‘s in himself, not in 
(}od. He he<lges ev<‘ry authority with rules and 
laws and regulations. Each man, wlw'lher judge, 
or executive, or repres(mtalive, is made responsi¬ 
ble to some one else. Thert^ is always an appeal 
to stnuelaaly els<^. "^rhe r<*sponsibility goes in a 
circle, from the citwen to the magistrate, irom 
the magistrate to the court, from that court to the 
next, thenc'c to (>mgre.ss itself, ami tlms back to 
the (*iti/.en again. Alen trust (kmI, when they 
believe in llitn, but they do not trust men when 
they <lo not believe in Him. 1110 Oriental <letesis 
lhe.so rouiulabout processes. He demands a do- 
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cree on the spot, from a ruler whom he is w illing 
to consider infallible. This is the puzzle to the 
Western man in all Eastern countries. But that 
underlying dijfference exists in India, China, Per¬ 
sia, Turkey, Egypt, even in Japan, despite their 
flimsy imitation of representative government, 
today, as it has always existed. 

One of the difficulties of governing in India to¬ 
day is this unending circle of responsibility. An 
unending correspondence, academic discussions 
with annotations, beginning in the village of fifty 
huts and ending in Parliament; with the result 
that officials who ought to be spending most of 
their time travelling through the country, as we 
are doing, are bending over desks loaded with 
files of documents and letters. 

Be it said that all officials from the Viceroy 
down, do make these pilgrimages through the 
country from time to time, but there would be 
much less trouble if they did so far more fre- 
quenfiy. Be it said too that I am not advocating 
any “off-with-his-head” form of government 
here or anywhere else; but this Durbar system, 
modified and controlled has its merits; and to one 
-who has seen it in actual operation, it is evident 
ow suiiable it is to the situation and how wel¬ 
come it is to the people. In several of the native 
regiments the English officers hold Durbars. 
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The accused is heard in public, judged in public, 
and sentenced there and then in the presence of 
his fellows. There is no secrecy, no incompre¬ 
hensible rules of procedure; and I was told over 
and over again, by their officers, that the men 
seldom objected when punishment was meted 
out to them thus in the open. 

This camping through the country is a sort of 
peripatetic Durbar, a carrying on of the oldest 
traditions of the East, and that it is well liked and 
looked upon as a boon, as an institution under¬ 
stood by the humblest of the people, is evident by 
the welcome accorded the official everywhere. 
These are the men; these men and the army offi¬ 
cers, brought into daily contact with the native 
troops, so it seems to me, who are solving the 
problems and lightening the burdens of this huge 
mass of people in India. It is easy to become 
viewy when one gets away from daily contact 
with the problems of government. Not only in 
the East, but in the West as well, one wonders 
sometimes whether wo sire not devoting so imich 
time to the teaching and discaissiou of how to gov¬ 
ern that we forget to govern; and after all the 
only way to govern, is to govern. In the West, 
representidive government has resulted in such a 
chaos of law-making that whole conmumities, 
and vast aggregations of capital and labor, are 
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now engaged in trying to disentangle themselves, 
so that they may be free to go about their busi¬ 
ness. Here in India, where only some 500,000 
out of the 300,000,000 can write and speak 
English, it is necessary that the governing power 
should be simple, open to all, and definite. 

As I stand in this field in the Punjab, and think 
of the seething mass of corruption, political and 
moral, in France; of England, with one in every 
forty of her population dependent upon the state; 
of New York, the greatest city in the greatest re¬ 
public in the world, ruled and robbed by the most 
corrupt society of plunderers ever kept together 
for an hundred years, a society which, if it were 
an individual, could only be rivalled by the worst 
of the popes, or the most decadent of the Nawaba 
of Oudh, I realize that the problem of govern¬ 
ment is not solved by any easy expansion of the 
suffrage. 

According to the new council provisions, by 
which the councils of the Viceroy, and of tlie gov¬ 
ernors and lieutenant-governors, have been en¬ 
larged by the addition of more Indian members, 
the financial statement is subject to the moving 
of a resolution by any member. According to this 
new rule, these members will have even greater 
liberty than is accorded to a member of the Brit¬ 
ish Imperial Parliament itself. A member of 
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Parliament may not propose an, increase of ex¬ 
penditure, but only the reduction of a grant. An 
Indian member of these new councils may pro¬ 
pose an increase of expenditure, provided the 
source from which it can be met is indicated. 

I was present at the opening of the first re¬ 
formed council of the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab at Lahore, as the guest of His Honour, 
and I saw the members sworn in. With the taste 
for oratory, and for mchij)hysical discussion, of 
the educated native, and there was evidenc‘e of 
these (pialities even on this occasion, these English 
officials will have even less time than now for 
travelling through the country. These officials 
are overworked now, and from that })lu<‘ky and 
daring sporlsman, Lord Minto, down, t saw man 
after man w'ho w'as overstrained by the responsi¬ 
bilities put upon him. The sad feature of it is 
that it is red bipe that does it. Problems that an 
official ought to solve on the spot, in Jhirbar 
fashion, go roaming their way through reams of 
correspondem^e, <‘hecked by this one and that 
one, until the simple problem, probably arising 
from Pani or Bunia, becomes an octopus, with 
a bewildered official at the end of each tenUicle. 

I beg that my American readers will notice 
this contrast between the poor peasant of the 
Punjab and the emphatii; display made by the 
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enlarging of the provincial councils. Perhaps 
500,000 Indians are affected by the latter, while 
there are 299,500,000 of the former. The 299,- 
500,000 are dumb and inaudible; but they are 
the people whom England has torn from the grip 
of tyranny, and to whom she owes the stern safe¬ 
guarding of their interests. She has no right to 
forget them, to lessen her care of them, by having 
too few officials to look after them, wdiile engaged 
in academic discussions of the rights of a few to 
representation. 

We have exactly the same problem confront¬ 
ing us in the Philippines ami in Cuba. From 
priest and tyrant we extricated the natives, and 
our first duty is to them. Why do these rlu'to- 
ricians in India, in the Philippines, and in Cuba 
demand the right to govern now, when we as 
the responsible police must in the eiul b<%-ir the 
burden of blunders or of dang(n-s.? Why did 
they not save their country when she was in 
chains? What proofs have we that tib.ey are 
capable now? None! 

^ Indeed we are finding, even amongst the en¬ 
lightened citizens of America, that reprcsenhi- 
tive government is not the solution of all prob¬ 
lems, not the remedy for all diseases. In many 
of our communities they have discovered the 
viciousness of this circle of responsibility, with its 
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:ful in its moutlu There are nearly an hundred 
;()\vn.s and small cities in America governed by 
[Commissions, at llu' time of this writing. The 
'itii^cus have chos(‘n from three to half a dozen 
‘xports to manage their municipal affairs. They 
lave transferred their authority as representatives 
() tliem, and they hold them responsible. This 
U(‘thod has proved soee(momieal,soe(rK*ie.nt,and 
jives the [irivate <'iti7,en so much more time for 
lis own affairs, tlial tiie number of communities 
vishing to be .so governed is rapidly on the in- 
•rease. (Joverument by reverberation touched 
ip with sU‘aling, has priived .so co.stly, and so 
nsolently negligent, tliat even the easy-going 
ind oplimistii" American is turning from it to 
jovt'rimu'ut by t'xperts. As w<‘ have shown in 
mother chapter (Prom Mughal to Briton) the 
•ouds of life are beiamiiug oviu-erowded, and 
lieu hav(‘ all flaw <'an <lo to carry their burdens 
md to keep on lh<‘ road, without the delay and 
imulmir fumbling of kec^ping the road guarded 
md in n-pair. 'I'hat should he left to trained 
*ou<l-builder.s. 

If the Briti-sli in India, and we in the Philip- 
lines and in the West Indies, permit our.selve.s to 
le 1<‘<1 astray in our eolonies, eith<‘r by ignorant 
loUtieians at home or hy .M<‘lf-.seeking politicians 
n our colonie,s. we .shall prove ourselves imfaith- 
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ful to over 300,000,000 of iguoraiil and Iidpless 
wards, representing one-fiflh of the inhabitants 
of the globe. 

The cleanest, the healthiest, and the most eco¬ 
nomically governed towns and cili<'s in the world 
are in Germany, and the viewy revt‘rberalor and 
the politician by trade receive small shrift there; 
for their passing has enabled Germany to support 
the most formidable army, one of the nunst 
powerful navies, the second Iargt\st merchant 
marine, and the second largest export and import 
trade in the world, with a population of 0.';,O()O,- 
000, living in an area of slightly more than 
200,000 s(juare miles. 

The conflict in India shouhl not be narrowed 
to an academical tliscnssion betwiam Oxford nml 
Cambridge babus, ami Bengali balms. No 
buncombe plea at honu‘, no cuiming arguments 
by educated natives abroad, shouhl tempt us to 
hand over our wards to the mercy of amateur 
politicians. 




















VIII 

A VISITOR’S DIARY 


F rom the south to the north of India is a 
long way; but the difrerencc in the alert¬ 
ness, the physique, and the faces of the 
inhabitants makes it smn as though you had 
gone clean nut of one <‘ountry into another. It 
is almost like going from the streets of a factory 
town in New England, or old England, to our 
Western plains, or to the Tlighhuuls of Scotland, 
to go from the bazaars of southern or (“cntral 
India to the northern frontier. They are a 
bold, line-looking lot, these Pathans and Afridis. 
The Pathans are alli(‘d to llie Afghans; a,nd the 
Afridis a^i one of tin* largt^ clans, or tribes, of 
the hills between India and Afghanistan. 

Never hav(^ I s<*(m, in oiu^ hour’s walk, so many 
lean, upstanding, feathsss-looking, fm(vfealure<l, 
<aigle-eyed men, as in IVshawarand the Khaibar 
l*ass. 'rh<‘ir fact's remind ont^ of the faces of our 
own Indians of the North-west of twenty-live 
years ago, chiefs like Red-Cloud and IIollow- 
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ITorn-Bcjir, whose faces were like reddish-brown 
masks of Dante or Savonarola, 

Peshawar is the head-(iunrters of the first army 
division, ami is in the extreme northern <-orner of 
India. It is the resi<leuc<‘ of the (’hief C'ommis- 
sioner of the N<n’th-West Provinces. It is at the 
southern entrance to the Khaibar Pass, which 
is the narrow road thron|fh the mountains to 
Afghanistan. Twice a week, on ''Puesdays and 
Fridays, the caravans go ami <‘ome. TIuudrt‘ds 
of (‘amels, donkeys, ami ox<m, Ioa«Ied with mer- 
chamli.se from Central .Asia, from .\fghuui.Htaii, 
from Mt'nruml Hokhura amt even biwond, <‘hoko 
the road. The Brilisli distribute a subsidy of 
about fifty thou.sund ilottars a year among the 
headimai of the.s<» fighting tribes, in lieu of the 
loot that they took from the caravans in the old 
days; and for tlies<> two days in <‘uch week cara¬ 
vans are permitteil to go and «'ome in safety. The 
Briti.sh have organized a force of .some fifteen 
hundred men from t!ies<* Afridis. nine hundred 
infantry, and six humln*d I'avulry, in <'!iarge of a 
dozen European oflu'ers, and tliey are the guar- 
<lians of the I*ass. It is a lonelv business for 
the British ofKeers who eommaml these wihl fel¬ 
lows at th<*s(‘ outposts, ’‘Pliey are not only the 
British pickets on the outermost frontier, tliey 
are the pii’kets for the whole white raee, between 
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them and the Tartar and the Mongol; between 
Asia and Europe in short. Through this Khai- 
bar Pass they have rushed the defences, these 
Persians, Tartors, Turks, Afghans, and Mughals, 
time and time again, and in every century down 
to this present (“enlury, uiul they are unhimed 
still. The officers in these mountainous wilds 
may not even go out for a day’s shooting without 
an armed escort. 

When we left P<'sha.war to drive through the 
Pass, the officer with us <*arried his holsters with 
him; not that tlnav is danger of a rising, or an 
outbreak, but lh(\se fanatical Muhammadans 
sometimes break out, one at a time, into hys¬ 
terical religious rag<\ run amok, as it is <‘all<*d, 
and seek salvation by the murder of an infidel. 
It is a. narrow road, and all along it on the 
hills above one sees at intervals the Afridi 
Rifles, slalioned to guard the passing cara¬ 
vans. Tlui camels shuffle along, their noses in 
the air, loachal with women and children, and 
all sorts of goods of every (h'seriplion. The 
donkeys too carry baskets filled with chickens, 
amongst other things; and women and children 
and c'hickcns alike seem no more (‘oneerned than 
the people one s(h\s in a j)assing train a t liome. 

There are noise, and bustle, and dust, and 
shouting enough when the ca ra van from the north 
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meets and passes the caravan from the south; 
but camels, and donkeys, and bullocks, and 
sheep, and men, pass one another somehow in 
the clouds of dust, and come out of this moving 
cat’s cradle each with his own. Boxes of tea, 
furniture, pans and kettles, and here and there a 
Jewal, or camel bag, one of the beautiful carpets 
made in Merve of silk and Pashmina, a kind of 
sheep; the wool being taken for these fine car¬ 
pets only from the root part of the wool, may be 
seen, and perhaps bought, or perhaps an old 
Pindi carpet, and than these there is nothing 
finer of the kind in the world. 

But it is only on Tuesdays and Fridays that 
this road is a safe and quiet place for the traffic 
and merchandise. On other days you go at 
your own risk. Family and tribal feuds have 
free play, at other times, and there is seldom a 
day when one or another is not taking a pot shot 
at an enemy; there the dogs of war, small though 
they be, are snarling, snapping, and biting all the 
time. The recruits for this corps of Afridi Ri¬ 
fles are drawn from men of different tribes, who 
forget their feuds for the time, but renew them 
diligently when they have a few weeks’ leave. 

An officer of high rank was leading some troops 
through the Pass on one occasion, when he was 
annoyed by a tribesman above the road who kept 
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abreast of them, and every now and then took a 
shot at them. One of the Afridi escort volun¬ 
teered to hunt this man down, but the officer said 
no, it did not matter. At last a bullet struck so 
close that the officer’s horse stumbled and nearly 
fell. Then the soldier was told he might go and 
try to track down the persistent nxarksman. In 
an hour or two, the esc-ort saw a puff of smoke, 
and the man was seen to fall and roll <lowii the 
cliff. The Afridi returned and reported. The 
officer eomplimented and thanked him. “Oh, 
that’s nothing,’’ rej)lied the soldier, “I sliould not 
he worthy to serve the white king if I coiild not do 
that.’’ Why was it so easy? he was asked. “Be- 
eause tliat man up there himself taught me to 
track,’’ he re|»lied. “You knew liiin, then ?” said 
the officer. “Oh, yes, I knew him. That was 
my fatlier!’’ 

They are indeed a, wild community. Their 
women arc slaves who are trafficked in like cat¬ 
tle. A man’s fa ther tli<'s, for e.xa.mple,a nd the son 
puls up his mother and sisters at auction, as part 
of the estate. You see men working in the fields, 
or on the road, a gun slung over their shoulders, 
carried there as the safest pla(*e tor it. Here and 
there are small fortresses of mud, where this fam¬ 
ily or that protects itself from a ttack, or sits watch¬ 
ing an opportunity to bring down a passing ene- 
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my. I saw a long ditch leading from the road, 
and looking like the dry bed of a canal, and I 
was told that this was the ingenious path made 
by a certain householder to get to the road out 
of reach of his enemy’s rifle, whose house was 
near by. It is veritably the last remaining cock¬ 
pit of the world, these hills and mountain paths 
between northern India, and central Asia and 
Afghanistan. 

The Amir of Afghanistan winks at the lawless¬ 
ness, not altogether displeased to have these wild 
tribesmen between his dominions and the Brit¬ 
ish. The Amir is an independent ruler, except 
that he may not make treaties or give franchises 
without the consent of the British Government. 

It was from these wild fellows that the truly 
wonderful corps of “The Queen’s Own Corps 
of Guides was recruited. There are some four¬ 
teen hundred of them, infantry and cavalry, com¬ 
manded by British officers and picked from the 
dare-devils of this devil’s own country. There 
are Afridis, Pathans, Khuttucks, Sikhs, Punjabi 
Muhammadans, Punjabi Hindus, Gurkhas, Tur¬ 
comans, Persian Farsiwans, Kabulis, and Dogras 
among them. Sir Henry Lawrence, of Lucknow 
fame, started the organization and gave it its name, 
and Harry Lumsden was their first commander. 
For sixty years they have deserved the confidence 
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and the hopes of their founder, by their loyalty, 
their dax'ing, their trustworthiness; and as their 
founder was a Lawrence, one can hardly say 
more. When the IVlutiuy broke out they lua relied 
five hundred and eighty miles to Delhi, marehiug 
on an average twenty-seven miles a day, at the 
hottest time of yinir, through the hottest re¬ 
gion on earth. As they neared the Ridge at 
Delhi after this almost unprecedented feat of en¬ 
durance, a slalf officer rode up and sai<l:“How 
soon will you be rea<ly to go into action ?” “In 
half an hour,” was the cheery answer of their 
commander, Daly; and in the fight that followed 
every British officer, including Daly, was killed 
or wouiuled. 

*‘Au<i invn in di\sert places, men 

Ahamionetl, broken, si(‘k with fearn 
EoHf ringing, nwimg their h words ageiu 
Ami laughed and died among 


Readers weary of the self-advertising crew of 
explorers, amateur soldiers, sportsimm, and poli¬ 
ticians; weary too of even the gallant Sir ( lalahads 
of fiction; may turn to “The Story of the Guides,” 
by one of their <-ominanders, Youngluisband, 
with promise of refreshment and encouragement. 
There are real men among us still, both brown 
and white, who not only do their duly without 
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making a fuss about it, but who die doing it; and 
their only reward is, that there is a gulp in the 
throat and a wetness about the eyelids as we 
read; and a tightening of the lips, and a prayer 
that we may do half as well, but, well or ill, that 
we may not be tempted into the maudlin modern 
malady of self-advertisement. It makes the 
chorus-girl posturings of many of our candidates 
for popular applause look shamefully ridiculous. 

That Khaibar Pass is indeed “the way of sin¬ 
ners”; but the “Story of the Guides” shows how 
these very sinners may be made weapons, and 
ideally-tempered weapons, for the defence of the 
right, when they are disciplined and led by the 
right men. 

Very different is this Muhammadan city of 
Peshawar from those villages in the Punjab. 
The streets are crowded with fierce-looking men, 
Kashmiris, Nepalese, Beluchis, Tibetans, Yar- 
kandis, Bokhariots, and Turcomans, armed most 
of them, and in every kind of costume. They 
pour in here twice a week from Afghanistan, from 
the surrounding districts, and from central Asia; 
and you have seen something new indeed in the 
way of wild life from the top of the world, after a 
few hours among them. They have the look of 
men who depend upon their owm prowess, and 
not upon the law, for their safety. 
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I stationed myself upon llic top of the high city 
gate one morning, and watched I,lie housekeeping 
in the town. Each house has a roofless room, 
with walls some ten loci high, and as you look 
down, you may see the women and (‘hildron, the 
cats and pigeons, the sewing and washing, the 
comhing of hair, and the home lile ot the whole 
population. The women and children, the (‘als 
and pigeons are there, hut. the men are in the 
streets; and to see the barber strop[)ing his razor 
on his shin, and shaving a <-ustomer in the road, 
full of camels, goats, bulUx’ks, carls, and pedes¬ 
trians, is to s<‘<‘ two men whose nerves must have 
been tlisciplineil by much lamiliarity with cold 
steel. 

'^riie military is mu<-h in ('videnee here, and at a 
dinner at lh(‘ house of the g<meral commanding, 
one .sees uniforms from I'very branch ol the ser¬ 
vice, and medals won all ov<'r the world; and hears 
talk, and stories of the advamturous life of the.s<‘ 
fronti(*rsmen of th(‘ Kmipiiaa I danc<‘ in the stile 
cimidrille with my host, th<> (’hief ('ommissioncr’s 
wife, as my partner, and a crow one must look, in¬ 
deed, in this crowd of brilliant uniforms. During 
the.S(‘ holulay w<*<'ksat('hristmas-timt*, Pi'shawar, 
and Izihore, and Lucknow, wlau'c I happened to 
be, were gay indceil with diniua’s atul ilances, an<l 
polo and horse-shows, ami one catches glimpsi's 
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now and then of some of the hangers-on of the 
official life here, who, having no duties and no 
responsibilities, furnish the gossip, scandal, and 
heart-burnings of the social life of India. “Do 
you see that woman ?” said a bluff colonel to me 
at a certain dance. “Well, she ought to be de¬ 
ported.” It was easy to see what he meant, 
particularly if you had met the lady at dinner. 
They drift out from England, through some at¬ 
tenuated connection with the civil or military 
life here, and some of them are odd specimens 
enough. Weather-beaten female warriors they 
look. One I can see now, in the twilight of her 
youth, a widow, grass or genuine I know not 
which, lean and tough of physique; no matter 
how long she stewed she would not make broth 
for a meal; with a prehensile smirk, as though 
she would fasten on to anybody. Indeed, watch¬ 
ing her methods, I should not have been sur¬ 
prised, at any time, to see her take flight with a 
juicy subaltern dripping in her talons. 

Harvard men may be surprised, as they will be 
proud to leam, that a Doctor of Philosophy of 
their making, an archaeologist now in the employ 
of the British Government, has turned up here as 
the discoverer of the casket said to contain the 
bones of Buddha. It is a recent discovery, and 
one of the most important, and he brought it him- 
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self, and showed us the Greek designs, and the 
name of the Scythian King Kanishka upon it; 
Kanishka who ruled in north-east India about 
40 A. D., and who was an enthusiastic disciple of 
Buddha, and who had the sacred books codified, 
after a great council of Buddhist priests and 
scholars, which he convened to discuss the mat¬ 
ter. This learned enthusiast from Harvard rep¬ 
resents the West in the East indeed, and with 
<iignity. 

Duritig the greater [)art of one’s wanderings m 
India, one sees little, and how wise it is that tliis 
is so, of the armed men who are the real grip on 
India; but as you travel north you see the bow¬ 
string <lrawn Uiuter and tauter, until here at 
1‘eshawar it is rea<ly to let fly the arrow at any 
moment of the day or night; and Irom these iron- 
tier tribesmen themselves, is weUled the arrow¬ 
head. 

It is easy to understand the British respect, 
5 in<l even rcvereiue, lor health and character and 
courage. They are the louiulations ot his su- 
prt'inaey as a ruler at home, but particularly 
abroa<l. It is evidcTit at once, otit here, how 
useless is a weak man either physically or mor¬ 
ally. No amount of mental brilliancy would 
compensate for the lack oi physical sUiyiug 
power, 'riie Indians umhu-sland these (pudilies 
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and trust Ihom. ''riic educated Indiaus have 
carried ofT many prizes in tlie way of iidellectual 
feats of prowess, even at tlie Knglisli universities, 
and against the stoutest rivals, hut they tliein- 
selves recognize tluit die world rests upon the 
bulk and steadiness of die elephant, ratlier than 
upon the cunning of tlie fox; or as the (’hinese 
would say, upon the tortoise, wlii<*h they <-Iaiin 
is one of the nine offspring of tlie tlragou, and 
the emlilein of strength. 

Some ot these dark people have the fai'es, and 
the port and <‘arriag<‘, of power; Imt it is hollow, 
the shadow of an inheritance not the real sub¬ 
stance. ft is as though tlu‘ masks of warriors 
and .sages wtu'c walking about untmianted. 'I'lie 
character and power huvt* become exhausted, 
leaving the hu.sk of a great civilization gone to 
seed. 

The ho.spitality of these I'kiglishmen knows no 
bounds. I )espite hiserovvil of guests at this Imliday 
.sea.son, the Lieuteuant-fJovernor of tin* Punjah 
takes us in at Izihore; and the famous camel <‘ar- 
riage, drawn by six trotting camels harne.s.setl in 
pairs, each pair with a postilion, swings ns away, 
soon after our arrival, at a good pace, to the polo 
ground. I have aetm no polo anywhere, prob¬ 
ably no one else has, <*omparab!e to the polo 
played by our Ainerk-au team when they won the 
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championship in London; but on these hard In¬ 
dian grounds, mounted on thorough-bred ponies, 
the polo, played with sticks with whippier han¬ 
dles than ours, is an astonislung exhibition of 
speed. The Indian players, light and supple, 
seem to depend upon their wrists, and upon the 
resiliency of the shafts of their inallcts, to send 
the ball along over the hard ground. The white 
and the brown play together. I lore, as at home, 
the Englishman knows no class on the })lay- 
ground; the only distinction made is between the 
straight and the crooked, the skillul and tlu' 
awkward. 

It was here in Lahore that the British Em¬ 
pire’s patriot poet, Kipling, began his work in the 
local newspaper ofhee; ami wliat I am now see¬ 
ing all over India, of the clu'ery, sloul-hearte<l 
civil and military officers, bred in him that flavor 
of virility which he has distributed for the whit<i 
man’s encouragement around the world. 

The city was here before even Ah'xaTuler the 
(5rcat came; was in its glory when lh(‘ li(Milenanls 
of the (»reat Mughals were its governors; was 
later the capiUd of the Sikh warriors, who gav<* 
the British the toughest resistanc(‘ of all tlunr 
fighting experiences in Imlia, umh'r their great 
commander Maharaja Ban jit Singh; mid is now 
a city of two hundred thousand souls, living in 
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a space of some five hundred acres, surrounded 
by the remains of the old city wall. 

The Lieutenant-CJovernor mounts me upon his 
elephant, for the narrow streets arc too crowded 
for a carriage, and a foot-passenger would make 
his way hut slowly; but “My Lord the Ele¬ 
phant,” with his bell hanging from his neck, his 
trunk swinging from si<le to side, his great bulk 
shuffled along on his cushioned feet, needs no 
police nor outriders to make way for lum. He 
is himself bigger than many of the shops and 
houses, and from his how<lah you may see all 
the layers of domesta- lift' on both sales of the 
streets, from the sejuatting merchant on the level 
of the door-sill, h» the wotiaai and <-hildren 
above, an<l the son training his <'arrier-[)igeons 
on the roof. Akhar. Jahangir, Shah Jahau, and 
Aurangseeb, all left monuments of their rule here; 
and when Shah Julian was ruler in Delhi, and 
his Vizier, Wazir Khan, ruleil in Lahore, were 
days of wealth and splemlor; but the Sikh con¬ 
queror hatl no taste for the.se; he was, and is for 
that matter, a warrior, and most of the splendid 
monuments have crumbleil and gone; and in 
their place are tluj broa<l avtmues of the Eritish 
residential (piarters, with (tovernment House, 
the English and Catholk- <*ath<‘<lrals. and the 
fine buildings of the Aitehison < ‘ollege. 
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How the Mughal rulers, or Alexander the 
Great, would have stared in bewilderment had 
they seen what I saw in Lahore! First, early 
one morning I aeoompanied the laeutenant-Gov- 
ernor to the grotinds of Aitchison College, and 
saw the ceremony of the laying of two corner¬ 
stones, one for a Hindu temple, the other for a 
Sikh Dharmsala. Tlie Aih'hisou C’ollcgc is a 
sort of public school for the educ'ation of the 
sons of chiefs, and as Hindu and Sikh arc both 
represented, both are encouraged to have tem¬ 
ples of their faith then'. I^ater on that same 
morning, T was present at the opening of the first 
reform counc'il, and heard the members vsworn 
in and take the oa th, some in the native language, 
but the nuijority in Knglisli. The reformed coun¬ 
cil here, as in other provinces of India, is a recent 
and far-rea,ching changcN which permits a (;crtain 
number of elected mend>ers, and also widens the 
sc'ope of discussion to such an extent, tha.t gov¬ 
ernors and lieutenant-governors will need the 
delicate diplomac'y of skilful [)residing officers, to 
expedite the business of their provinces. It is 
another burden, another demand for uncommon 
ability, and one wonders whether the breed of 
laborioxis archangels in Great Britciin, is keep¬ 
ing up with the ever-iiuTcasing dcmiands made 
upon it- 
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These things would have astonished Jahangir, 
but had he accompanied me to the prison, he 
would have been bewildered indeed. In La¬ 
hore is the central prison of the Punjab for long- 
sentence prisoners. It is situated in an airy, 
healthy spot, and its cleanliness and orderliness 
and air of comfort must make it a tempting place 
of residence, to natives accustomed to the village 
hut or the crowded bazaar. What a change 
from the dungeon, or a sack and the river; from 
the gibbet, or the crushing knees of an elephant, 
which were the swifter and surer methods of 
India’s former rulers. 

The Aitchison Chiefs’ College takes its name 
from a former lieutenant-governor, and is in¬ 
tended for the training of the sons of the princes 
and chiefs of the Punjab. The buildings are in a 
fine park, and there are playing fields, stables, and 
gymnasium, and dining-rooms and dormitories. 
There are some eighty boys there now, ranging in 
age from eight to seventeen. They get, with 
modifications, the training of an English public- 
school boy. Some of them were strikingly hand¬ 
some, with a look of breeding about them. They 
take to hockey, but not so well to the hurly-burly 
of foot-ball, the masters told me; and as in sim¬ 
ilar institutions in the West, the results are good 
in some cases, indifferent in others. The corner- 
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stone was only laid as lately as 1888, so that it is 
not fair, perhaps, to ask proof of the value of the 
college. India needs administrators, men who 
will devote themselves to the care and develop¬ 
ment of their own pro|)erty, whether it be small 
or great; but the Indian Raja inclines to the 
military profession, and there he is shut off by 
the disinclination to let him rise to a grade where 
he would be given the task of commanding 
Europeans. This is one of the problems of ad¬ 
ministration in India : to know what to do with 
these young men, many of them wealthy and am¬ 
bitious, but who are barrc'd from holding the 
higher oHiccs to whicdi tlunr rank and their prci- 
erences lead them. 

The c:oUege; the swearing in of the reformed 
council; the prison; and the two temples side by 
side but of different faiths, are the monuments the 
British are setting up here, in tluj room of the 
moscjucs, and tombs, and palac'cs oi (hdliancc:, 
now in ruins, of their prcidecessors. 

I visited the Raj{)ut C’olk*ge foundc'd by the 
Maharaja of Jaiptir; the collc'gc^ at Amritsar, 
where stands also the (Joldcm ’remplt\ the centre 
of Sikh worship; the Daly (’-ollege at Indore; 
and the Anglo-Muharamadan (k)llege at Aligarh, 
founded by Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, who secerns to 
have bc'en a broad-church Muhammadan; and th<‘ 
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college I have just mentioned. The reason under¬ 
lying these foundations is broadly that the Indian 
youth, whether Rajput, Sikh, Muhammadan, or 
Hindu, may be trained as well as taught. In 
India, whatever the sect or caste, morality is based 
wholly upon religion; and bad as the results of 
education without religious teaching are proving 
themselves to be m the West, they are even worse 
in India. English rule to-day in India is suffer¬ 
ing as much from that one fatal error as from all 
other causes put together. India is offered a 
strange and unsettling education, without any 
safeguards of moral discipline; and the Universi¬ 
ties of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Lahore, and 
Allahabad, which are mere examining bodies, 
with no provisions for moral or religious super¬ 
vision, have spawned the scurrilous garrulity of 
the native press, and the spurious patriotism of 
the political murderer. This secular education 
of a race physically and morally feeble is only 
producing talkers and plotters, not doers. Eng¬ 
land is compromising in this matter, and letting 
her conscience play the fool. She is thrusting a 
thin secular education upon the unprepared and 
unstable, and turning out by the score weak 
fanatics and silly, would-be tyrants. Even those 
picked bands, the Pilgrims and the Puritans, 
misunderstood freedom in the beginning, and set 
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up a moral, religious, and social tyranny in New 
England almost unequalled in its severity. Wliat 
is to be expected from the dregs of this washed- 
out Indian civilization, if such was the result 
among the very fiowcn- of the moral heroism of the 
seventeenth century! The Prince Agha Khan, 
who has succeeded Sir Syed Ahmad Khan as 
patron of the Muhammadan CoUeg<5 at Aligarh, 
writes: “We want Aligarh to he such a, honve of 
learning as to command the same respect of 
scholars as Berlin or Oxford, Tcipsie or Paris. 
Above all, we want to <‘rea.te for our people an 
intellectual and moral capital.” This is ambi¬ 
tious, but it puts the emphasis where it belongs. 

We live together in our closely j)acked modern 
society, first by virtue of (mr similarity of actions, 
next by our similarity of moral hleals, and only 
last by our similarity of intellectual dev<‘lopmcnt 
and tastes. ''Phis nu'ans that s('lf-c-outrol an<I 
moral disci}>line are to be taught first, and book- 
learning last.. The ability to read and to write 
is such a, modern accomplishmcmt among the 
masses, that we [>oiut to it as the cross of salva¬ 
tion in the sky: by this shall yon compier! But 
it is only bccaus<' it is an untried nuju'dy. It is 
working untohl evil among the suptudicially <‘(1- 
ucated; and ev<m the ma n of letters is but a girlish 
personag(^, uidess he escapes from the tyranny of 
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books, and beats his learning into sword or 
ploughshare upon the rough anvil of the world of 
men. The freedom of libraries t«) the mentally 
xuistable is as dangerous as the fretalom of the 
city to the nu)raUy unsound; an<l this littering of 
the land with Hbraru's will one da\ he looked 
upon not as a charily, hut as a folly; and the 
liberty to <lo so will he as carefully restricletl as 
the starting of national haids-s. 

But if we are to see anything of this mauy- 
shaded rainbow life of India, we may not halt too 
long over the <li.scnssion of these Juatiers. We 
must he otf now to pay visits tti His Highness 
the Maharaja of Kapurthalu, and His Highness 
the Maharaja of Patiala. We art* whisked away 
from the station at Katarpur in motor-cars seven 
miles to Kapurthala, the State of some six hun¬ 
dred and fifty s<piare miles, and three humlred 
thousand people, of a native prince, who has 
turned to Fnince rather tlian to Enghnul, ftn* his 
training and amusenu'nts. 'Phe guest-house is 
well furnished, lightetl by (dcctricity, supplied 
with open fires, and stands in a park of its own, 
not far from llie palace. The palace where we 
<liue in the evening is only just finished, built on 
a French model and furtiished in the most luxu¬ 
rious and finislual taste. It is much tl»e finest 
modern building of its kiiul in Imlia. and one of 
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the finest in the world, and France may well be 
proud of this, her most ixnposing modern monu¬ 
ment in India. I took in to dinner the famous 
Spanish beauty, who is the Ih-inee’s lately mar¬ 
ried wife. The dinner was served in European 
fashion, with one <lish, a. Kapurlhahi curry, that 
would have won praise from Brillat-Savarin him¬ 
self. If I were an Indian rival to the throne, des¬ 
tined to die, I should ask to have the diamond- 
dust given xtie in that curry. 

The next day, after a ride before breakfast, the 
slal)les, the law-courts, the treasury are visited, 
wiiuling up with a prosenUitiou to, and a chat 
with, the IM aha raja’s council. In the afternoon 
we go to the palace for tea and tennis, and the 
IMaharaja proves himself no mean opponent 
with the racapiet. 

My host furnishes a regiment of itifanlry to the 
Imperial Service troops, and (■olonel Asgar Ali, 
his connnan<l<‘r-in-c-hit4‘, gives me a rare tn'a t the 
next day. We have a sham-fight. A distant 
village is to be taken, ami next to lighting your¬ 
self, being umpire is the choice post. We gal¬ 
loped about for hours watching the nmx work, 
my (‘omjianion suggesting and advising, the rifles 
popping away w'itli blank cartridges, and finally 
a wild charge against the villngx-: <lefences, the 
call: “Cease firing”; and barring a lew bruises. 
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we start back, to the music of a first-rate drum 
and fife corps, none of us the worse, all of us the 
better, indeed, for the vigorous exercise. 

I suppose one could interest oneself in the ad¬ 
ministration of a small far-away State like this of 
Kapurthala, and keep oneself busy; but it is not 
a job the average Oriental cares for. All these 
States are to all intents and purposes insured by 
the British, which makes for irresponsibility in 
the rulers. Many of them lapse into dissipation, 
and long for the change travel in Europe affords. 
Few of them realize that luxury is the most un¬ 
comfortable thing in the world; indeed it is only 
a few intelligent men in the West, who have dis¬ 
covered it, and who strive to keep themselves 
hard, as a mere matter of daily comfort. 

Our own millionaires drape themselves in the 
costly artistic spoils of Europe, and cushion their 
women and themselves in over-ornamented pal¬ 
aces, breed a few forlorn spenders; and one finds 
the frayed fringes of the thud and fourth gene¬ 
rations strewn about the capitals of Europe, or 
comfortably potted in club windows at home. 
One should not be too hard upon the Oriental 
princes therefore. The inequalities of w’ealth are 
the more exasperating when they are new. Pos¬ 
sessors of wealth without traditions, and without 
responsibilities, and without distinguished mental 
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or moral attributes, lend themselves easily to the 
onslaughts of the discontented, and of the social 
and economic fanatics. We must agree that 
mere spending power, unrelieved by grace or 
graciousness, is a vulgar thing, and not easy to 
defend; but one should not lose one’s temper 
over it. The most salient feature of our Ameri¬ 
can life, to many on-lookers, seems to be our mil¬ 
lionaires. But look at their descendants 1 Could 
there be a more ludicrous outcome of great en¬ 
deavor! The mountain and the mouse indeed! 

One is dismayed at the lack of healthy humor in 
Americans, that they do not see that the inillion- 
aii'e as an individual is almost more heavily han¬ 
dicapped than anybody else, so fur us the perpet¬ 
uation of his power is concerned. The shirt¬ 
sleeves are hardly covtu‘(‘d by a c-oat, the table- 
knife introduced to a fork, th(‘ illiteracy concealed 
by a layer of polite usages, before the descendants, 
fatuous, foul, or foolisli, are on their way back to 
the shirt-sleev'cs, the una<‘<u)uipanie(l knile, and 
the unformed manners,speech, and writing. Ihis 
phase of our civili/zatiou <'alls not for spitelul envy, 
not even for laughter, though it is hard to re¬ 
press it, but for pity. At any rate it gives us no 
vantage-grouiwl for criti(;ism ol the Kast. 

His Highness the Maliaraja of Patiala, who 
governs a state of (iv(‘ Ihous.ind scpiare miles in 
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area, and a population of a u!illi(*u and a half, Is 
one of the younger princes and only la tely come* 
to the throne. lie had one wife hefor<' he came 
into power in October, 1909; since (hen he has 
exercised the privilege of his faith, and niarrie<l 
two more. I arrived as his guest, in time to he 
present at a banquet given in the great. Durbar 
Hall of his capital, in honor of tin* hirtlulay of 
the Maharani. The hall was entirelv liglded bv 

w US *1 

more than two thousand candles, in huge glass 
candelabra twenty-five feet higli. The meal was 
served in courses, by a small army of servitnts, 
and the very good native barn! j»layt‘d fandliar 
European airs, and even one or two of our <larky 
Southern songs, and played them well. Seated 
beside the Diwan, or minister of tinam'e td’ His 
Highness, I asked who.se birtlulay was being <'eb 
ebrated and toa.sted, but even In* <li<l not know 
which one! There were of <'our.se no native 
women present. Here as elsewhere in India m» 
woman of rank is suppo.sc*d to slmw h<*r.self in 
public. Indeed it is the <'ommon <'ustom among 
Hindus as well as among Muhammadans.as soon 
as a man has sufficient means to <*nable him to 
support the women of his family in alleness, fjj 
permit them, and the women tlumiselve.s are 
more eager for it than th<‘ men, to adopt the Mu¬ 
hammadan custom of Pi/rdafi^ to retire to the 
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Zenana, or women’s quarters, and only appear 
in public with the face covered. We have a sim¬ 
ilar custom in the West of kee{)ing our women in 
idleness; but we exploit a startling amoxmt of 
their persons, at public* and piivatc cntc'ittiin— 
ments, as an ornamental c‘ompensation, I sup¬ 
pose, for their isolation from many forms of use¬ 
ful activity. That universal prayer-book of the 
West, the only prayer-book indeed loved and 
pondered over by both the pious and the pi-oud, 
“The Imitation,” .s:iys; “Be not familiar with 
any woman; but commend all good women in 
general to dod.” 

An oflicer of the household drove me about 
the ciapital the nctxtday, and showed me the; Ma¬ 
haraja’s jewels and treasury, and the givat dia¬ 
mond valnc'd at a cpuirter of a. million ol dollars. 
Though the Prince himself is a Sikh, this oflicer 
was a Mnssnlman, and claimc'd that the cleavage 
among Llu^ pc*opl<‘ of India, and lh<^ conseejnemt 
racial jealonsms, have incrc'ascd since llu^ Brit¬ 
ish domination. Tlu'y have fosUnc'd these jc'al- 
ousies, he said, that the ivsnltant antagonisms 
may protect them. He agreed, as did every in¬ 
telligent man I m<*t in India, for tha t inalU'r, that 
India needs British rules and rcspcH’ls British 
rule, but dislikes the arrogances selfishness, and 
coldness of the Englishman. 
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The State of Patiala supplies a Ibree of n<‘arly 
two thousand nieii lo the Imjtorial Service iroops, 
and one day they were niarehetl uui and pul 
through their paces, and finally nuirehed past 
for me to review. Young Prince Hitendra of 
Kooch Behar, who was also a guest at this time, 
and who had his string of polo potiies with him, 
mounted me on Straight Shot -oiu* remeinhers 
the name even, of so gr>od a mount as tliat ami 
we had a fine day with the troops. One may go 
far to find smarter light cavalry than these Sikli 
lancers of Patiala. A long row of laneer.s gal¬ 
loped up, disnuninted, pulUsl (heir hors<*s to the 
ground wdiere they lay stock still. Another and 
then another galloped up hehiml an«l performed 
the same mana‘uvr<*; as each man dismomded 
he lifted his horse’s near fore-lt‘g, then lightem'd 
the right rein, and down he wtml, ami Hhtc In* 
stayed without a mt)tiou; looking eair«d’ully I saw 
not a single horse rebel. At tin* sttuml of a whis¬ 
tle they rose together, and were off like a fUglit 
of birds. 

The next day T had another of lh<^ days in In¬ 
dia to be marked with a white stone. We w<‘re 
driven in motor-<*ars out to a wide fduin, with 
clumps of trees dotte<l about, but tin* wdnde sur¬ 
rounded by den.se woods. On onr arrival we 
were greeted by what I took to be a whtde vil- 
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lage. There were elephants, camels, bullock- 
carts, live hundred mounted troops, and an army 
of beaters on foot. Their task was to form a ring 
around the wide open space, and to drive the 
wild boars out into the open. We mounted, I 
was given a long spear, and told briefly how to 
use it, and what dangers to avoid, and oft‘ we 
trotted: Ilis Iliglmcss, one or two native officers, 
the Resident, Major Molyneux of the Imperial 
Service troops. Prince Ilitendra, and I. 

I remember when I first saw fat pheasants, 
walking about in their presei-ve on a large estate 
in England, that I thought pheasant-.shooting 
must be an easy game enough. I also remember 
that when I began .shooting, as they catnc like 
bxdlets over the tree-tops, high in the air, that I 
revised completely my estimate of the .skill re- 
(piired in that .s})ort. 

When you are mounted on a fast thorough-bred 
pony, with six feel of sUel-pointed spear in your 
hand, au<l .set out for the first time to go pig¬ 
sticking, you feel rather .sorry for the pig. But 
when two or lhr(‘e hundred pounds t)f wild boar, 
with a hi<le like a rhiiuxeros, <’urling lu.sks, and 
mirscles of wire and rawhide, .shoots by in front 
of your galloping pony, turning, twisting, charg¬ 
ing acToss you, and (*ven at yon, here again the 
tuune in reality is far diflerent trom what your 
ignorance liad j)iclure<l. 
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It was wot long hotoro, blown, lu»l, aud tiital, 
1 felt no compunction about stickiup; a jiig, if f 
could get near one, and all sympatliy was for my¬ 
self. To part company with your sa<Idlc, and to 
fall near these erinaccous brigamls, is to l»c ripped 
from thigh to chin by their sharp tusks before 
there is time for rescue. 'I’liis hapjtcns n<»\\ aiul 
again, and probaldy if it <lid n<»t happen n<» one 
would go pig-sticking. You think of that vvlum 
you are still cohl in the sutldlc; just as the stone 
walls, and mud fences, and <liteh<*s t»f 'ripperary 

County, Ireland, stwm torniidalile betorc von 

*/ ' ■ *>■ 

get warmed up, ami tlum you eitlier take tlu'ia 
with your horst', or in a “ voluntary ” witliont fiim, 
but never with mn<*h thought <»r their si/e. So 
too you forget their tusks, and thick hides, and 
their uuparalh‘led ability tt» “Inu’k the line,” and 
their awe-inspiring tlettfitiou, when you have 
speared over, and ntuler, ime or Iwi* itf tht*se wild 
boars; and you shut your teeth, and fake aiH»ther 
grip of your spear, and settle yourself more firmly 
in your sa<ldh‘. and swiiop <lovvu upon another 
boar s(‘ull,ling away, as though his death were a 
patriotic demaml, or tin* ideal of some high 
thougli ferocious standard of duty. 

I took things {puetly at first, wafelung the tdd 
hands at the game, and then I tried my hatul, 
once, twi<><‘, three times, and faitcfb If was nt» 
fault of the pemy who followed tljcie bristling. 
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dodging, and ferocious polo balls as though they 
were only wooden; he knew the game well 
enough, and perliaps deserves more credit than I 
for the pig I finally brought down. 

As I am telling the story, I might properly 
enough enlarge Uj)on this pig, as he was the first 
and last, and probably the only one, I shall ever 
spear. Tiewasnotoneof thelargeslkilled thatday, 
but he was the only one tha t went down from one 
spear thrust, not to rise again. Ile ought to have 
had the spear behind the shoulder, but he got it 
behind the left car; like so many neophytes I ap¬ 
peared more skilful than I was. At this game the 
man who gets his spear into the pig first is by 
courtesy his slayer, but it is rare that one, or even 
half a dozen spear thrusts, are enough. Huy 
keep going until the steel reaclu‘s a vital part, and 
they give and take no <piarU‘r. His Highness 
presented me with my sp<‘aj' at the close ol the 
day’s sport, and both sp<‘ar ami boar’s hearl are 
here to look up at on the wall as years go by; and 
by the lime the grandchildren are t)ld enough 
to ask what it is, that hoa r will have grown to be 
a very large, and a very (i<n-ce boar inde(‘d! When 
we returned to tlui motor-cars we lotind a large 
square tent caipeled with rugs, furnished with 
chairs and tsibles, and a hot luncheon ready for 
us. Tents go up and conu'‘ down in India, as 
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easily apparently as we i^pen and hIiuI an uon 

brella. 


But that is but a IViil whrrtnii may wat 
A Sullau l<i the miliii af 
I'he Sultan vhi^A, ami tin* dark bVrfasli 
Strikes anti pn*|iares it ft»r autilln^r 


The Iinperiiil Sei-vitn* Inuips ihite from IHHH, 
when the native chiefs o{fcre<! f«» share in tin* de¬ 
fence of the Empire. I'ln* irregular and nudis- 
ciplined forces of the native stalt's wer«* organ¬ 
ized into smaller Ixalies, to he trained utuler the 
supervision <»f Britisli ofiicers, who mnv mimher 
twenty-one. I'he str<'ngth of these* luHlies of 
troops amounts to twenty thonsaiul tm*Ji of whom 
two thousand eight hundred hehmg the trans¬ 
port trains, 'riie polo-playing and horse-loving 
Maharaja of .lodhpur furnishes a regiment of 
lancers; the de.s<‘rt state of BikaiUT, a eanu'l- 
corps whi(;h has seen st*rviee in Africa uml < 'liina; 
I spent a morning locjking ov<‘r the train of trans¬ 
port carts of the Jaipur stale; Kapurthala fur¬ 
nishes infantry, and Patiala ligld eavalia :und all 
of these corps are otfi<*<*red and commanded hy 
men of their own !ieighhorln*od, with the Maha¬ 
raja in each ease as <*omman<ler"in-ehief. 

Once a year the athletic <*ontingents from the.s4^ 
corps coim* together for the annual athleta* meet- 
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ing. The meeting of 1910 was held in the native 
state of Her Highness Sultan Begum, the present 
Nawab of Bhopal, who rules over an area of 
seven thousand square miles and a population 
of six hundred and seventy thousand. It was 
through the good offices of Major-General F. 
H. R. Drummond, the hard-working Inspector- 
General of these Imperial Service troops, that I 
was invited by Her Highness to be her guest 
during the week. Her Highness, and Queen 
Wilhelmina of the Netherlands, are the only 
women ruling States in the world to-day. Far 
apart as are the Muhammadan Begum and the 
Protestant Queen, they are equally respected 
and beloved. My crust of provincial ignorance 
was badly <Ta<‘ked, when at my first interview 
with the liegum, c()vcre<l from head to foot, and 
with only the shine of her eyes visible through 
the two slits in h<>r liead-covering, she discussed 
with me the t'omparative value of Uitors, schools, 
or kindergarten methods for her grand(;hildren; 
and on the other hand averred solemnly that 
the illne.ss of one of her sons was undoubtedly 
due to the ciomet, of whi(h there was much talk 
at the time. She had made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca and wlum her party was att;ic;kc<l in the 
desert, by a roving hand ol Arabs, she took com¬ 
mand of her own forces and drove oh the attack- 
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ing party with loss to them. I was presented 
with several volumes written by her, with her 
autograph on the title-pages; and the census, 
and the vital and other statistics of her State are 
admirably compiled, as the volume before me as 
I write confirms. 

To arrive at your host’s railway station after 
midnight is awkward for both host and guest as 
a rule; but not so here. Hundreds of troops, and 
their officers, and forty to fifty European guests 
were received and taken care of for this week; 
and when I appeared upon the platform at Bho¬ 
pal, I was at once taken in charge by an officer, 
who handed me an addressed envelope, teUing 
me where my quarters were, the hours for meals, 
the times of the arrival and departure of maiTg 
and trains, and a programme of the week’s do¬ 
ings and entertainments. The Germans could 
not have done it better. I was undeservedly 
honored by having luxurious quarters in the 
bungalow of the Inspector-General. 

It was a jolly crowd of officers and their wives 
when we met at limcheon and dinner; but it was 
a hard-worked lot of men who supervised, um¬ 
pired, and directed the spoils, which went on 
hour after hour from daylight till dark. Polo, 
hockey, running-races, broad and high jumping, 
obstacle races, and exercises on the horizontal 
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and parallel bars, and other games and sports 
were included in the programme. When it is 
considered that the track was by no means as per¬ 
fect as ours, these rec'ords arc not bad: Hundred 
yards, 10| seconds; mile, 4:50| minutes; three 
miles, 15:451 minutes; high jump, 5 ft. 4 in. 
As for the obsta<*le r;u'e, it was the severest test 
of the kind I have ever seen or heard of. It in¬ 
cluded among other things rope-(‘liml)ing, in and 
out of the windows of a house, a terrible bit of arti¬ 
ficial jungle, a. tent to go through, a, wooden wall 
fifteen feet high,.a broad and deep water-jump, and 
a long run home. T d(nd)t if our best men at this 
game would ha ve <‘hanee against these Indians. 

There are men from as far north as Kashmir, 
and men from the south, oast, and west, and you 
realize tlie vastness, and the dUrerenccs of races 
of India, when you see them here together. Ev¬ 
erything goes smoothly, not a. hitch that I saw; 
but it must entail a tremendous amount of work 
for the liritish officers, who train the men, super¬ 
intend the nu'cting, teach fair-i)la,y, and whose 
cheery authority keeps Ihc; p(‘aee, without which 
there would surely be a, dozen riots a day between 
these rival bands of din'erent races. 

On the last afh'rnoon of the games Her High¬ 
ness i)reHented the prizes, and great was the ap- 
pla\ise as th<‘ various winners appeared. When 
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the winning polo team was eallod. there was some 
delay and running about, and at last only two of 
the four pi-esented themselves. T learned after¬ 
wards that the other two were at llnn'r prayers 
when they were called, and refused to he dis¬ 
turbed even by this great honor of receiving prizes 
from a Muhammadan ruler. Some of us perha j )s 
take our devotions thus seriously, but not many, 
I fear! 

On the last day of the met'ting we were in¬ 
vited to the j)alaee for a gar<Ien-party, ami «'nter- 
tained with music, shootitig at clay pigeons, at a 
target with the rifle, a sumptuous t(‘a, aiul pre¬ 
sented when we left with gold ami silver tissiu' 
garlands hung round our ne(>ks by tht* hostess, 
and aftaand pan, llu' mark of Oriental eourleo. 
consisting of sweetmeats and the sprinkling of 
our handkerchiefs with perfume. After our final 
dinner the Begum <Irove over with an <‘Me<n1 of 
lancers, and read us a graceful little speta-h of 
congratulation and farew<dl. 

The next visit to (olonel Daly, the Il<‘.sidenf in 
charge of the native chiefs of central India, at 
Indore, brought tlie unupie pleasuw* <d’ fimling 
that my hostess was an American. I'liis proved 
a busy centre of activity, and I had the good fort¬ 
une to arrive in time for a nu'eting of the luitive 
chiefs, interested in the building and maiuigernent 
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of the Daly Chiefs’ College, named after the 
present Resident’s father. The masters are care¬ 
fully chosen from the English public schools and 
universities; and here too they are bulwai-king 
education, with training l.)y example, in character 
and self-discipline. 

The energetic physician of this district, with his 
hospitals, dispensaries, training-school for nurses, 
bacteriological laboratory, and his students, made 
the remark, whic*h I (piotc as conveying l)y an apt 
illustration my own general impression of Indian 
intellectual ability. “The Indian students are 
quick and clever,” he said; “they have memory. 
If told a man has pnemnonia, tliey can rattle 
off the symptoms, l)ut if told certain symptoms, 
they cannot as readily name the disease. They 
are poor diagnosticians.” They lack the cour¬ 
age wliich welcomes rcsponsi])ility, and the con¬ 
fidence which names laH^ause it knows, here as 
in other departments in which they servo. Tlie 
Englishmen are lln^ real vertebra* of Tmlia, and 
you see it well illustrated here at Indore, at Bho¬ 
pal, and elsewhere. 

The Mahara ja. I’ukoji Rao TTolkar Bahadur of 
Indore, a. neighbor of (’olonel Daly, gave me a 
day’s shooting for l)lack buch; and I have a. 
twenty-one inch head as a companion for Ihc! 
wild boar from Patiala. But it is terribly hot on 
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the plains around Indore where tlie l)luck buck 
roam. Owing to the fact that ai ritU‘ went wrong, 
and kept missing fire, I waus delayed amd did the 
bulk of my hunting betww'n the liours of tdevcn 
and two. First ai inotor-<‘ar look me out io ttie 
plains, there the Mahairaja’s ahikati met raie with 
ponies, and after a few miles on tlie piauies we 
mounted ai bullock-eairt, wliieli is less likely to 
frighten the game. First tlu' rifka mi-ssetl, auul 
then I missed. Finally a .servatut went off and 
returned with a rifle of the Maihairajai, airul a per¬ 
fect little weapon it was. I had tired my.self, auul 
probably the .shikart, when ai bau-k leaipeal in the 
air, and with a second shot drtappetl. Tlae first 
shot had merely taiken ai bit of iikk? «»fl‘ the top of 
his shoulders, amd ais he sprauig into the aiar the 
second went through his heart. As in the case (tf 
the hoar, I had better luek than my skill deserved, 
for die buck haul practi<*idly jumped int<j that 
second bullet They aire <{nu*k, and shy, amd 
smadl, these animals, amd like so many other 
games it looks ai lot eask*r lhaan it in 

At a garden-party givtni bar the chiefs tiui next 
afternoon I saw at variety of eostttmt's, a w«*alth 
of color, and a proaae.Hskan of «kl-fashiom‘d man¬ 
ners and custom,s in tin* pa*rstms of the chkds. 
One fine-looking old fellow 1 can see now. His 
whisker-s were curled airouiul his etirs, a jatle- 
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handled knife was in his belt, and he was followed 
wherever he went by three servitors, one carrying 
his hookah, another his sword, and the third his 
gun. He maintained the state of a time when 
every man went armed; just as we still have two 
buttons on our coats, at the small of the back, 
which are merely the relics of the time when our 
fathers buttoned back their coat-tails that they 
might both walk and draw their swords more 
easily. Other chiefs more modern in costume and 
manner played tennis; some were poor, while one 
of them. Colonel Maharaja Sir Madho Rao Sind- 
hia, governs the state of Gwalior, twenty-nine 
thousand square miles in area, with a popula¬ 
tion of three million five hundred thousand, and 
with revenues of four or five millions of dollars. 
He is one of the richest, as he is one of the 
most conscientious and hard-working princes in 
India. My next visit, of only two days, was to 
him. 

Neither spac*e noi- the interest of my readers per¬ 
mit detailed dcscri[)tions of this and other visits. 
I shall never forget, however, the magnificent 
creature who was detailed to meet me at the sta¬ 
tion at Gwalior. He was a good-looking man to 
begin with, of slender build and medium height 
His coat was a tight-fitting affair of pale pink 
silk, shot witli blue, his trousers were skin-tight 
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and of white linen. .V gohl-emhroulerecl waist- 
coatshowed at his throat, un<l a nmnd his net-k was 
a string of uncut emeralds, all of a size, anti each 
as big as a pigeon’s egg. .Vround his wrists were 
strings of large diamomls, and hanging frtmi the 
top of his right ear were three pear-shaped pearls. 
He wore the turban peculiar to (iwaiior, of .scar¬ 
let with a peak in the c-entw* of gohl-ilireadtHl em¬ 
broidery, and .sewn with jewels. What a, .sight a 
great Durbar in India must Iw' when these !mn- 
dreds of princes and tl«*ir escorts, all in their 
bravest costumes, march past <m clephanl.s and 
horses! jMillions of value in (‘mbn»idertt*s, iti 
jewels, in hor.se and elejihant harness, .sojiie of 
the elephants even, with bangles of prm'ious 
stonc.s, silver horn cases for the bulhx'ks, anti 
gold-embroidered elolhs; htnvtlahs of gtdtl and 
.silver, and gold and silvtu* eannons even; what 
barharie .splendor it must be! It was tlnx/Jing 
enough to have here ami there .sueh gliiupse.s of 
it as I had. 

They were very dilferenlly clothed, wt»re the 
next gentlemen who entertainetl me. <‘olonel 
Deare, and the odieers of the Eighth lIusHiirs, out 
fora week of e,\ercise at mameuvre.s, with tither 
troops in their tliisty khaki uniforms. living in 
tents, and in the sadtlle fmrn thtwu till tlark. 
were .smart enough in their mess tlress at dinner; 
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but they were more useful-looking than orna¬ 
mental when at work. Those were glorious days 
to me, galloping about, and watching the various 
arms of the service, artillery, cavalry, and in¬ 
fantry, native and European, at work together. 
Who would not be a cavalryman, when two 
hundred of them dash from an ambush across 
the plains, and swoop down upon the guns; or a 
gunner, when they gallop up, swing around, un¬ 
limber the guns, and begin pounding away; or an 
infantryman prone on the ground ready to blaze 
into a line of fire when the enemy is near enough, 
or on his feet, bayonet fixed, waiting for the word 
to charge! It is these few moments in the life of 
the fighting man which make him forget the drab 
dreariness of hunger, and thirst, and exposure, 
and wounds, and heat, and cold, and prison, 
and death, which, after all, make up the warp 
and woof of war; those sinning minutes of ex¬ 
citement are only the scant embroidery of the 
cloth. 

They are a sensible race, these Britons! It 
was hard work, and dusty, thirsty -work they were 
doing, and there was no saving of themselves 
while doing it; ])ul every comfort that health re¬ 
quires they had in their camj); and though ray 
kiste in such mailers may be a t faidt, I was never 
happier during all ray slay in India than when 
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I was living under canvas, with civil or military 
officials; roasting if you please at mid-day, and 
freezing at midnight; but with just that combina¬ 
tion of hardship and comfort which keeps a man, 
a man; and neither a boor on the one hand, nor 
a mollycoddle on the other. 

I trotted back into Lucknow, through the 
crowded streets of the bazaars, to be greeted by 
some days of excitement very different from the 
sober discipline of the military camp. An un¬ 
usual number of police were about, drawn from 
tb'^ country districts, and I soon saw that they 
were not there without reason. It was the sea¬ 
son of the Mussulman festival of Muharram. 

There are two principal sects of Islam, the 
Sunis and the Shiahs. The Shiahs are the less 
numerous, and the head-quarters of the sect are 
in Persia. Lucknow, once the capital of the 
Nawabs of Oudh, still celebrates the festival as 
an occasion for marking the distinction, because 
these Nawabs were of the Shiah sect, and the 
Shiahs are still more numerous and powerful 
here than in any other part of India. 

The first three successors of Muhammad were 
selected by the faithful without regard to the 
claims of Ali, his son-in-law; and Ali only suc¬ 
ceeded to the fourth vacancy. The two sons of 
Ali, Hassan and Hussain, were killed by a rival. 
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fighting bravely at the battle of Kerbela. The 
sect of the Sunis accept the first three; but the 
sect of the Shiahs reject them, and look upon the 
two sons of Ali as the great martyrs of their faith. 
They were preparing to commemorate this mar¬ 
tyrdom when I returned to Lucknow. When 
the day came the whole city, as it seemed to me, 
turned itself into a procession. Shrines made of 
paper, bamboo and tinsel, some small, carried by 
a single person; others huge affairs, carried by a 
dozen men, were borne along, the crowd march¬ 
ing far out into the country, where these shrines 
were solemnly interred. Various features of the 
tragic history of the death of Hassan and Hussain 
are represented during the procession and at the 
interment; and every now and again the proces¬ 
sion halted, while an excited orator rehearsed 
some portion of the story. They marched, shout¬ 
ing the names of the martyrs, beating their 
breasts, throwing dust on tlieir heads, they are 
all bareheaded on this occasion, wec{)ing and 
wailing. One group carried what looked like 
short flails, and to the ends of the (iords were tied 
knife-blades; these they whirled around their 
heads, bringing them down on tlu'ir shoulders 
and backs, which were streaming with blood. 

This was not a procession of boys, or ol hyster¬ 
ical youths and women, but of grown men, many 
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of whom were pointed out to me as men of staiui- 
ing in the community. To se(‘ a group of these 
men stop, and burst into groans, tears, atul wild 
cries of grief; to see their breasts bruised, and in 
some cases the skin l>roken, by llie beating from 
their fists; to see them <*overe<l with Idootl, dust, 
and sw'eat, their faces haggard, flieir ey(‘s hlaziug 
with excitement; to hear one of them recite part of 
the tale of woe. Ids ey<*s slrt'aming with fears ami 
his voice choked with emotion; and the tab* pum*- 
tuated with wild cries ami shrieks and lusty pum¬ 
melling of the breast on the part of his hearers, 
while little children and ohl wcuneu threw <lust 
on their own and ea<‘h other’s he.-nls, is tin' most 
amazing spectacle of religious t'uthusiasin that 
one may see anywhere in the w«u’ld t«>-day. This 
is the kind of man, this is th<‘ (juality of human 
stuff, which sprea<l like lava ov«>r Arabia, Egypt. 
Spain, up to tin' very gab's of France, and burst 
through the Afglian pusses and etanpieiasl India. 
One readily muh'rstands why. Appart'ully tlu^ 
faith is still alive, sinet'u*, and as ready for tlie 
torch to light it against tin* infidel as ever. They 
abhor pig, insist upon the rite t»f etretuneisiou, 
ignore the bondage of <'aste, and with sword uml 
crescent ennnpled up almost the whole <d the 
fighting world at one time, th'claring; there is one 
God, Muhammad is his prophet, and we uia* the 
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chosen people, with a paradise of delights await¬ 
ing us as a recompense for our slaughter of the 
infidel and the idolater. 

One in every five of the population of India is 
a Mussulman, and the British King-Einperor 
rules over more Mussulmans than even the Sultan 
of Turkey. This frenzied crowd is tuned up to a 
delicate pitch of excited sectarianism; and their 
rivals the Sunis, and tlie Hindus, generally offer 
cause for fighting before the day is over; and 
sometimes, as lately in Bombay, actual riots, 
which call for the intervention of the police and 
the shooting of the rioters. It is hard to believe 
that tliese men, cutting their backs with knives, 
and beating their breasts to a pulp with their fists, 
over a. (picstion of ('aliphie su(*cession a thousaiul 
years old, are the fathers ami lu'othcrs and cous¬ 
ins of the cricket-playing students at Aligarh. 
It is hard to believe that those worshippers in the 
gloomy temple a t Benares are in any way related 
to the distinguished and learned j'ulge in the 
court at Bombay. It is hard to believe that tho.se 
catec'hlsts crowding into the (lolden Temple at 
Amritsar are cousins of the Bikh rnler who knows 
his Paris better than most Parisians; harder still 
to reconcile the facts that the .pink pasteboard 
uniformity of .Taipiir, and the tawdry architect¬ 
ural decadence of lau^know, ar<^ [)ha.ses ot the 
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same civilization which built the Feai-i IMbsque 
at Delhi, the Taj at Agra, the great red .sandstone 
fort of Akbar, and the town of Fateh[)ur-Sikri, 
Only India has the right to be called the laiul of 
contrasts. 
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I F the only impressions of India one carried 
away were received on entering India as the 
guest of the Governor of Bombay, and on 
leaving India as the guest of the Viceroy at Cal¬ 
cutta, and during the six months l)etween as the 
guest of English and Indian officials and poten¬ 
tates, the American would have only a tale to 
tell of wonders and splendors, and of a hospitality 
as kimlly as it was brilliant. 

But India is a land of “braided light and 
gloom.” Close beside the beautiful temple are 
creatures fanlaslically deformed; there are no 
such exoti<‘ally magniffcent [)rinceH, and no such 
millions living from hand to mouth; no mortal 
succeeds as does the Indian Yogi, who has ac¬ 
quired Yoga or union with the Divinity, in di¬ 
vorcing bo<ly and soul, and no other land has 
such a swartn, estimated at five million, of beg¬ 
gars; there is no such i)racti<;al exponent of 
peace as the orthodox Jain, no such ruflSan as the 
untrained Bhil; there is no land, I believe, gov- 
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emed by such self-sacrificing rulers, and ruling 
over such ignorant multitudes; there is no land 
where you may see a picked man of our race, 
soldier, sportsman, administrator, the best we 
have produced in short in the matter of man¬ 
hood, and beside him our best expression of 
dignified womanhood; and not far away an 
Indian fakir naked, painted, covered with dust 
and vermin, illustrating the disorderliness of 
fanatical ignorance. 

I had had some sk months of this “braided 
light and gloom” when I arrived at Calcutta as 
the guest of the Viceroy who had had five years 
of it. The Viceroy and the Governors of prov- 
inccs arc not permitted to leave India during their 
term of oflSce, and five years of Indian climate 
and Indian responsibility is killing work. If 
there be faults and mistakes in the administra¬ 
tion of India, India has taken toll in the health 
and lives of those who have governed her. Lord 
Minto has not taken his duties lightly, and I 
can fancy that he looks back upon his daring 
feats as a horseman, as to the risks of the nur¬ 
sery, compared to his burdens as Vicerov of 
India. 

Fast mail steamers and the telegraph, and a 
fussy Secretary of State for India, and back of 
him the ignorant prying of representatives who 
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wish his administi’ation no good, may make a 
present”day governor the most governed man m 
the whole dependency he is supposed to govern. 
England has produced many men and still pos¬ 
sesses a few, who decline to be governed gov¬ 
ernors. That type of man founded, fought for, 
freed, and made both England and America 
what they are. You have only to walk about 
Calcutta to see that England has, however un¬ 
willingly, let it be known that the unlearned, the 
untravelled, the superficial are in control at 
home. Though the working man, why he arro¬ 
gates to himself that title I am always at a loss 
to understand, may be getting even more than 
his rights at home, his short-sighted shrewdness 
there, may be losing him his markets abroad. 
Indeed, that is what is actually happening. 
They are even now grinding Manchurian wheat 
wMi Chinese labor at Woosung. A steamship 
line carries pig-iron from the Yellow Eiver to 
Seattle; and they are making shoes at Cawn- 
pore with American machinery. Bolli Peking 
and Mukden are to have a water supply. They 
are getting on! 

Coming as I did from the north of India, the 
scarcely veiled impudence, the assertion of 
equality and independence, the ugly temper of 
the Bengali were not only evident, they were oh- 
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trusive in Calcutta. Here you .see the ullage of 
the ca.sk of India, and it is ga.seous as might he 
expected, anti ever rently to Ite tou<*hcd into ex¬ 
plosiveness. 

There can he nothing more tlaugerons in deal¬ 
ing with a popidatitni .such a.s tins, than lt> give 
the iinpitis-sion that the man .sent tt> rule luis a 
.string tied to him, wldtdi may he jerked from 
I^ondon. T have no meatw <»f ktiowing whether 
this .supposition Is true or not true; hut that it 
is firmly hclieved hy the liuHan politiciun.H and 
their followers there is no ilouht; and that it puts 
the ruler in a cruelly emharra.ssing position goes 
without .saying. l^>rd Minto’s administration 
has neverthele.ss persisted in iTforms, per.slsleil 
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the six hundred members of Parliament are 
more to blame than the three hundred millions 
of India. If one reads Morley’s “ Life of Burke ” 
with its bitter attacks upon Clive and Hastings, 
one may find therein, though it be far distant, not 
a little light thrown upon certain phases of recent 
Indian administration. I can speak with au¬ 
thority only upon one matter. Of the hospital¬ 
ity dispensed at Government House, and at Bar- 
rackpur, the country residence of the Viceroy, I 
may write with the pleasantest memories; and 
in candor rather than in compliment one must 
congratulate the English people that they have a 
woman to send abroad, as the consort of the 
representative of their king, so queenly in man¬ 
ner and appearance, as their representative who 
was my hostess in Calcutta. 

Calcutta with its million inhabitants, its large 
seaport trade, its public buildings, fine clubs, 
and beautiful race-course, perhaps the best- 
equipped in the world, even the garden-party I 
attended, given by the Lieutenant-Governor, with 
the variety of costumes and races assembled 
there, proved to me how soon the eye becomes 
dulled and the interest languorous. I had seen 
so much, that Calcutta seemed commonplace, 
though I know well that it is not. What the 
experienced Anglo-Indians, on the ship which 
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carried us to India, told me of Bombay, and 
which my unaccustomed eyes found to be quite 
untrue, in Bombay, I experienced in Calcutta. 
The strange features and figures, the moving 
mass of color were dulled by the film of ex¬ 
perience which had grown over my eyes. It 
may be too that months of travel, where both 
mind and body are travelling, and where the 
experiences are novel and the contrasts so strik¬ 
ing; where one shifts from a palace to a tent, 
and from philosophy to pig-sticking all within 
a few hours, teach the impression-receiving parts 
of mind and body to defend themselves by be¬ 
coming more opaque. It was almost with a sigh 
of relief that I dropped into my deck-chair early 
one morning on the steamer, on my way to 
Rangoon. 


On tiie road to Mandalay, 

Wliere the flyin’-fishes play. 

An* the dawn conies up like thunder, outer* 

China ’cros't the bay. 

It is getting on toward April, and the moist 
heat, even lolling on the deck of a moving 
steamer, makes pulp of a man; only the mosqui¬ 
toes make him realize his manhood* Mosquitoes 
have their place in the world. It is their func¬ 
tion to prove to man that no discomfort is com- 
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plete without them. I was even too lackadaisi¬ 
cal to do more than to smile weakly, when the 
menu of the first day’s luncheon informed me 
that the only hot dish was grilled pork chops, 
British gastronomies undefiled! Add to this 
kind of fare the mental pabulum of a loquacious 
and facetious skipper, and you have a ship 
which christens herself the “Emetic,” whatever 
her name registered at Lloyd’s may be. 

Whether it was because I had just left the 
sombreness of India, the contrast with Burma 
was all in Burma’s favor. I have chatted with 
Indians who laughed and joked, with others who 
had a certain dreamy humor, but India as a 
whole, as a composite, leaves the impression of 
being solemn and sullen. There is more laugh¬ 
ter and gayety in Rangoon in one afternoon than 
in all India in a week. The Burmese are the 
Parisians of the East. As I look back from a 
distance, India seems sober even to sullenness; 
Burma gay and bright; Japan eager, curious, 
superficial; and the Chinese, strange to say, 
though proud and indilferent, the forceful and 
competent people of the East. Sir Robert Hart 
writes of them: “Pride of race, pride of intel¬ 
lect, pride of civilization, pride of supremacy, 
in its massive and magnificent setting of bliss¬ 
ful ignorance.” Onc‘e thc'y bre^ak through this 
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shell of satisfied ignorance, utul take to motlem 
methods of agriculture, <‘oinmerce, and warfare, 
the East will come into her own again iiuleed. 
Just now, we are hearing much of Asia for the 
Asiatics, with Japan in t'ontrol of the nu»veineut. 
The little boy Japan may have this huge yel¬ 
low puppy at the end of a string now, hut there 
will be some awful tumbles for him when the 
puppy grows up. 

The Chinese are very much tn evidence where- 
ever one goes, all the way rouiul the coast from 
Calcutta via Rangoon, Penang, Singapore, Hong¬ 
kong, and a.s far <‘ast and luu’th as the bonlers 
of Russian Asia, He is iiuhistrious, often pros¬ 
perous, sometimes rieln Hert* in Burma lie is 
a favorite in the matrimonial market, as he is 
aU tlirough the East. He may not appeal to 
us as a lady’s man exa<‘tly, but he is greatly 
fancied by the Burtuese, ami the w<um*n all 
through the Straits Settlements ami els<*where. 
He supports his wife whieh is eonsidered a negli¬ 
gible duty by both the Burmese and the Malays. 
In Rangoon with a population of there 

are 77,000 Ilindu-s, Muhannnadans, and 

some 15,000 Chinese. Like the Pansts in Bom¬ 
bay they seem much more immerou.s than they 
are. Cerhiin mee.s have the faenlty of multiply¬ 
ing their visihility. It is almost impossible to 
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believe that there are less than a million Jevps in 
America, and less than eleven million in all the 
world; and much the same is true of the Parsis 
in India. By their industry, their clannishness, 
their pre-eminence in all matters dealing with 
money, their facility in adapting themselves 
to the rapid changes in the financial and com¬ 
mercial temperature, they have won for them¬ 
selves a prominence out of all proportion to their 
numbers. The Chinese emi^ants in Burma 
and elsewhere in the Far East show something 
of the same qualities. They are the money¬ 
changers, and the trusted handlers of money 
in the banks, offices, and commercial houses 
throughout the Far East, and even to a limited 
extent in Japan. 

There is no caste system, no seclusion of the 
women in Burma, and they seem a happy, lazy, 
color-loving lot, short and thick-set in build, with 
a certain flatness of feature that marks their 
kinship to the Mongolian. The men wear their 
hair long, and are without hair on their faces; 
and the women are shopkeepers and are seen 
everywhere, in the streets and bazaars and at 
the temples, free and busy, and judging from 
their expression, light-hearted, marking a change 
and making a change in the street life, from that 
of India, as from beetles to butterflies. 
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Every civilization in the East is old as we 
mark the passage of time, but as compared with 
the others, India seems rather aged than old. 
These merry people in Burma, the busy people 
in Japan, the industrious and cheerful Chinese, 
all seem young by comparison. In this rich soil 
and overwhelming vegetation, in this land of 
jade and amber and rubies and teak-wood, with 
its twenty million acres of forests of all kinds 
of valuable hard-woods, with its eleven thousand 
acres of rice fields, getting a living is not a diffi¬ 
cult matter; and the Burmese men, at any rate, 
scorn superfluous industry. 

Here too is the home of Buddhism, pagodas 
and monasteries are everywhere, and so far as my 
experience goes, everywhere the monks are affa¬ 
ble and hospitable. To build a new pagoda is 
a charity deemed by the Burmese to be an act 
more sure of reward in the future life than any 
other; while to repair an old pagoda carries no 
weight at all with those who mete out salva¬ 
tion. As a consequence pagodas with their 
fringes of bells, and their umbrella tops, dot 
every hillside and every conspicuous bit of land¬ 
scape. 

Every Burmese is supposed to shave his head, 
don the saffron-colored robe, and become a 
monk for a certain time, which accounts for the 
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very youthful appearance and the rather merry 
holiness of many of the neophytes whom I met. 
The monks are supported by the voluntary 
contributions of the people, and in return they 
constitute themselves the school-teachers of the 
land. The monasteries are as a rule built upon 
piles, and are always of one story, since it is con¬ 
sidered derogatory to a priest that any one shall 
live above him. I was told that the population 
is more superstitious than Buddhistic in feeling. 
The spirits of rivers, mountains and forests, 
called Nats, are continually and carefully propi¬ 
tiated by most of the people who, not differing 
greatly from disciples of what are deemed higher 
forms of religion, are more conspicuous in their 
loyalty to the powers that be, than obedient to 
the mandates of the unseen and distant. We 
might ourselves conceive of the powers of nature 
as worthy of worshipful reverence if we lived in 
R^mgoon, where the rainfall averages ninety 
inches per annum. 

The good folk of Boston may be disturbed to 
learn that in the palace at Mandalay there is a 
high seven-storied gilded spire over the throne, 
which the Burmese claim is the centre of the 
universe, or d’vipaXos 71 ??, as they would phrase 
it in Boston. Not being a Bostonian, I made 
no comment, but I make no doubt the Burmese 
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would recognize the absurdity of their pretension 
if the rival claim were properly presented. 

What Taiue wrote i»f ('ertain of the gainlier 
churches of Ifcily: “Des casinos a I’ u.sug<‘<les 
cervelles imaginatives,” is not a mere rh<‘torical 
slur, but a iH'tter <iescriptiou than any tliat I 
can give of these pagtxla temples of Burma. 
While in lltiugoon I spent most td my time in 
the bazaars and in the preeim-ts of tlu‘ great 
Shwe Dagon Pugorla, Mtinks. nuns, priests, 
shopkeepers, jugglers, peddlers and pilgrims 
were coming and going tfiere .all <ljiy. Nt> ca¬ 
sino in Europe can show a greater viwiety of 
visitors. This pagtxla is said to contain actual 
relics of Buddha, and pilgrims coim^ fr<tm all 
over the Ea.stern worhl, fnun India. Siam, Korea, 
to worship Ikto. 1 .saw HIn<lus, Siamest*, .lap- 
ane.se, Koreans, Chinese there, all in out' morn¬ 
ing; and the .sick ami tliseased carrhsl in chairs 
and litter-s, from what far-otf regauis I know not. 
were there too. It was almost painfjil to s«a* the 
excitement, the awe, the s<’ar{*«l c\pi*e.sHioti on tlie 
faces of some of the pilgrims, as lhe\ made their 
way .slowly, and with fre«juent obeisanecs, tow¬ 
ard the shrine; while others listen with w<»n<k‘r 
in their eye.s, as a gutdi* ileseribr’s glibly the 
meaning of the fresetms tm the lasuiis ami panels 
of the w'ooden rtmfii, wlih-h < ov<‘r the long stairs. 
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They have not been weaned from an abject 
belief in God in the East, and I am not sure that 
this is not the real cleavage between us. There 
must be a mighty difference between the races 
who believe in God and the races who invent 
Him. 

If the reader will look at a map, he will see 
that the Bay of Bengal, which is a part of the 
Indian Ocean really, which reaches up between 
C/cylon and India on the west, and the Straits 
Settlements, Siam and Burma on the east, has 
two ports, Ceylon and Singapore, at each end 
roughly of the surrounding land. These two 
ports are the switch-boards for all the going and 
coming between East and West. Ten thousand 
vessels, with a tonnage of over ten million tons, 
come and go here at Singapore in a year, and 
some fifteen thousand native ci’aft besides. 
Bound north or south, east or west, you start 
from, or change, or call in passing, at Ceylon or 
at Singapore, and if it be Singapore, as in my 
case, when you get there you can almost step oft 
on to the equator. 

Why that imaginary line attracts so much at¬ 
tention is hard to explain. Twice when I have 
crossed it, we werv. all eager to know just when 
we should cross, as though we expected a bump 
or jar of some sort; and the passengers on the 
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Tam which carried us from Rangoon to Singa¬ 
pore seemed to feel that nearness to the equator 
added in some way to one’s dignity. 

To those who only read of the plague as a de¬ 
vouring monster too distant for menace to one¬ 
self, it is startling to he obliged to appear before 
a doctor for examination before embarking, and 
to be threatened with a heavy fine by the au¬ 
thorities at Singapore, if one fails to appear regu¬ 
larly each day, for a certain number of days, to 
assure the health officer that one is not carrying 
about the germs of disease. Evidently warnings 
were out all along the coast, that the monster 
was preparing for the outbreak, which some six 
months later began its ravages in Manchuria. 
Even a strong man looks at his tongue, feels his 
pulse, watches his appetite for those few days of 
examination, with absorbing and anxious in¬ 
terest. 

At Singapore with its two hundred and thirty 
thousand inhabitants, of whom all but some ten 
thousand are Asiatics, one touches the fringe of 
China and the Chinese. The area of China is 
one-third the whole of Asia and half as large 
again as aU Europe, and the population of 
China is half that of all Asia and about equal 
to the total population of Europe. No wonder 
they spill over all along these coasts, and the 
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traveller realizes that the Chinese are a migratory 
people, and so far as one can see a welcome ad¬ 
dition to the working population everywhere. 

There are large communities of Chinese at 
Cholen, Penang, Singapore, Bangkok, Hong¬ 
kong, and at Rangoon, Mandalay, Batavia, and 
Manila. They become not only the shop¬ 
keepers and retailers, but they manage steam¬ 
ships, own mines and mills, and even supply cap¬ 
ital for joint-stock companies. There are more 
Chinese than Malays in the Malay States; there 
are some three millions of them in Siam; they 
are the preponderating power in French Cochin- 
China and Tonking, and out of a population 
of 320,000 in Hongkong 310,000 are Chinese; 
while in the Philippine Islands, despite the 
Chinese Exclusion Act, applied to the Philip¬ 
pines in 1902, there are some 50,000 Chinese in 
the islands, and 25,000 Americans and Euro¬ 
peans. 

Given the opportunity afforded by equal laws, 
fair taxation, absence of “squeeze,” the short 
name for official embezzlement, and they become 
in other countries not merely hard-working and 
economically living coolies, but merchants, ship¬ 
owners, owners and workers of mines, bankers, 
and rank in their commercial integrity with the 
best. All over the Far East, and wherever in 
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the West we have denliugs with the (.'hiuese, 
there b nothing but praise of their punetilious 
honesty and honor as tratlers. They are a peo¬ 
ple of great pliysieal atlaptalhlity. All cliiuates 
vscem to suit theui and they are e<puilly at home in 
Siberia, in India, in Soutli Auuu'iea, or in Can¬ 
ada; and even in the days before American con¬ 
trol, when Panama was a death-trap, they went 
there. 

The Malay is a gentleman, a gentleman of the 
kind described by an English groom: “’Atl hall 
the hin.sliiu'ts of a genthunan, ’nuts, wears a top- 
'at, and lives lunit 'Eadingly way!” 'Fhe Ma¬ 
lay loves idUmess ami line clotlies, ami upsets 
the dictmn of Volbiire ctmiplelely: ” la‘ repos est 
line bonm‘ chostN mais reiinui «‘st son frere,” for 
he Is apparently never tiretl or bitreil by idleness. 
I .supjMwe somewhere ami sometimes he works, 
but in the few da}s I was in ami alHUit Singa¬ 
pore, I never <k‘tecte<I him in any fitrm of ns«*ful 
activity. Perhaps the woim*u supp<»rt the men; 
at all events the Malays have assertetl the primi¬ 
tive rights of man, and it is tlm men who strut 
in the fine feathers. 'To .see a iMjihiy in a hy¬ 
brid costume of East and West with a fiowler 
hat on the si<Ie of las hea<b and a eigar in the 
eormu- of his moutlu taking the air of an even¬ 
ing ilrawn hv a sweating < 'hinese, is to sis* an 
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economic puzzle indeed. How he procures the 
wherewithal, and how he asserts his right to ride, 
is a mystery hidden away beneath the bowler 
hat. Even my English friend, with a rubber 
plantation in the interior, could give no satis¬ 
factory explanation. 

It is the Chinese who do all the work. A 
Chinese in the shafts of a jinrickishaw trundled 
me to the hotel at Singapore, a Chinese showed 
me to my room, a Chinese waited on me in the 
dining-room, and a Chinese made me at home 
when I wandered into the Singapore Club. 

I have tested my own training and traditions, 
my principles and my prejudices carefully, and I 
believe honestly, but I can give no reason better 
than mere instinct for my racial likes and dis¬ 
likes. To me the Chinese are by far the most 
agreeable people in the East, but I should hnd 
it hard to give any comprehensive analysis of 
Indians, Malays, Burmese, Japanese, Koreans, 
and Chinese to account for this preference. I 
know them to be cruel, lecherous, wily, rapacious, 
and of abounding patience in what we consider 
wrong-doing, and notwithstanding all that, I 
seem to detect something virile and independent 
about them; some quality of playing the game 
the way we play it, that is lacking in the others. 

Almost every afternoon when it got cool enough 







for SI walk, I weiultHi uiy way down the long 
street by the water-front, till I came to the 
swarming Chinest' quarter, and there T watched 
them buying, selling, gamhlisig, eating, and 
sleeping. The ccwlies eat in the stretd. There 
is a long row of out-of-iloor restaurants consist¬ 
ing of a long Uible, with beiu*hes on throe sides, 
and piles of food and bowls and cliop-sticks. 
The proprietor (ills the bowl of Ids customer 
with steaming rice, adds bits of tlrknl (ish, and 
vegetables, auul ptn-luips puppy-mwit, — and why 
not, since Hippocrates himself held that the 
flesh of puj>pies was e<pial tt> that of birds. — 
anti then begins a ra<'e !»etwetm the apjadite and 
the chop-stieks, aptly called ‘'idmble-sons,” 
which would «lo cre<lit to an accomplishetl pres- 
tuligitator. 

One fat old ("hinest* bonifact;, behiml one of 
these reshiuranl taldes, in his blue niglil-g(jwn 
costume, and jaunty wide-awake hat, two sixes 
loo small for him, <m his heu<l, usisi to grin ap- 
prec’iatively at me, ami mi tUmbl cra<’ktHl all 
sorts of jokes at my expenst* with his gobbling 
gitests, to judge from his winks to them and at 
me, and the smiles ami chatdw that folhnved. 
If I had been sure of mv digestion, I should have 


ioimsl the oartv, iust for the i<illity and go<wl- 
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Better-informed travellers than I, have re¬ 
marked upon this Chinese characteristic of 
cheerfulness, their tolerance of disagreeable 
things, their invincible contentment, their good- 
humor under every kind of discomfort, and 
under the severest bodily toil; as one writer puts 
it: “They seem to have acquired a national habit 
of looking upon the bright side. After the 
listlessness, the lack of physical endurance,^ the 
furtive impudence of the southern Indians, 
the Chinese struck me as being positively jolly. 
That this is a racial trait is evidenced by the 
difference between the Ghurkhas in India, who 
are really Mongolians, and ^11 other Indians. 
They too love a joke, a good story, and are 
invincibly cheerful, and many Englishmen say, 
the best soldiers in India. If this be true, one 
wonders why some day the Chinese may not 
recover from their present classification of 
human value, which puts the scholar first, the 
farmer next, the artisan next, and the mer¬ 
chant and the soldier last; and give the man of 
action his proper place in the social hierarchy. 

It is all very well to dream as long as dreams 
are not your master; all very well to think so 
long as thoughts are not your aim, as Kipling 
well says; for neither dreams nor thoughts are 
more than glistening colored bubbles unless they 
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be translated into belief and action. When one 
sees Chinese school-boys of all ages drilling and 
marching and carrying real guns; when one sees 
a well-equipped mountain-battery out for exer¬ 
cise and practice, as I did, one gets a notion 
that the Chinese are indeed making ready for 
action. The great wall of China was begun 
before the Christian era and was building for 
seventeen hundred years, but the Chinese move 
more quickly now. 

Unfortunately for my plans, the Chinese on 
the Yangtse River were indulging in a mo¬ 
mentary dislike of missions and missionaries, 
and translating their prejudices into murders and 
bonfires, just at the time that I arrived in Hong¬ 
kong. The Yangtse River is navigable by bat¬ 
tle-ships for two hundred and thirty miles, or 
as far up as Nanking, and as far as Han-Kow 
by vessels of considerable size, and is the Missis¬ 
sippi River trade route of China. It takes its 
rise in the far-off mountains of Thibet, and is 
some three thousand miles in length, and navi¬ 
gable for about two thousand miles. Instead of 
going from Hongkong to Shanghai, and then up 
this great Yangtse River to Han-Kow, and then 
across country to Peking, I was obliged to leave 
this interesting journey for more peaceful times. 
I suppose a civilization cutting its teeth, on the 
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way from one stage of growtli to anotlier^ must 
necessarily behave in a fretful and sometimes 
violent manner ; and just at the time I was 
wondering and dreaming over the possibility of 
a Chinese nation armed and in action, a fraction 
of the population turned to breaking heads and 
burning meeting-houses, forcing the authorities 
to refuse permission to travellers to journey m 
that direction. 

To those of us who know something of the be¬ 
havior of the European troops during the Boxer 
troubles, of the cruelties of Cossacks and Jap¬ 
anese and others; of the killing of men, women 
and children; of the rifling of graves, and the 
breaking open of coiSlns to get at the money that 
the Chinese bury with their dead, and the use 
of these coffins as dining-tables; to those of us 
who know these things, there is little excuse to 
be made, and small reason for surprise when the 
Chinese indulge in similar atrocities. Perhaps 
there is something of the Tartar in all of us when 
we are scratched deep enough. What the Chi¬ 
nese saw of us on our way to relieve Peking was 
not calculated to impress them with our g^n* 
tleness, our honesty, or our qualifications to pose 
as examples of a higher form of civilization. 

Por my personal acquaintance with the Chi¬ 
nese, I was obliged, therefore, to content myself 
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with what I saw of thetn along the coast, and at 
Hongkong, Canton, and in Manchuria. 

I know of nothing more destructive of the 
sense of proportion than a map unaccompanied 
by a time-table. It was three weeks or more 
before I reached Hongkong from Calcutta, a 
journey which looks much shorter on the map. 
But steamers do not always connect to suit one’s 
personal itinerary, and where they do there may 
be no accommodation for the pilgrim, who travels 
not according to Cook but as his fancy dictates. 

Hongkong in the language of diplomacy was 
ceded; in plain English, was taken, in 1842, by 
the British from the Chiaese. Whether the 
quarrel was a matter of opium trading, or of 
unwarranted aggression on the part of the Chi¬ 
nese, does not concern us here, and had best 
be left to the limbo of academic discussion. At 
all events British governing here has accom¬ 
plished what both the Chinese and the British 
may well be proud to show to the rest of the 
world. Sixty years ago it was a convenient nest 
for the daring Cantonese pirates; and then, as 
still to-day, the Cantonese were reckoned the 
most turbulent, restless, and daring population 
in all China. 

What Sir William des Voeux, a former gov¬ 
ernor, writes of Hongkong is all true, and the 
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description might be even more brightly colored 
without exaggeration. “Long lines of quays 
and wharves, large warehouses teeming with 
merchandise, shops stocked with all the luxuries, 
as well as the needs of two civilizations; in the 
European quarter a fine town-hall, stately banks, 
and other buildings of stone; in the Chinese 
quarter houses, constructed after a pattern pecu¬ 
liar to China, of almost equally solid materials, 
but packed so closely together and thronged so 
densely as to be in this respect probably without 
parallel in the world (one hundred thousand peo¬ 
ple live within a certain district not exceeding 
half a square mile in area), and finally streets 
stretching for miles, abounding with carriages 
(drawn for the most part not by animals but by 
men), and teeming with a busy population, in 
the centre of the town chiefly European, but 
toward the west and east almost exclusively 
Chinese. . . . And when it is further remembered 
that the Chinese, whose labor and enterprise 
under British auspices have largely assisted in 
this development, have been under no com¬ 
pulsion, but have come here as free men, at¬ 
tracted by liberal institutions, equitable treat¬ 
ment, and the justice of our rule; when all this 
is taken into account, it may be doubted whether 
the evidences of material and moral achieve- 
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ment, presented as it were in a focus, make any¬ 
where a more forcible appeal to eye and imagi¬ 
nation.” What the English have accomplished 
here and elsewhere; what we Americans have 
done in improving the Philippine Islands, and 
the almost fairy-like change that has been 
wrought by the American army engineers and 
surgeons in the canal district at Panama, staiul 
out as imperishable monuments, not merely of 
our honorable intentions, but of our unetjuaUcil 
efficiency as altruistic governors of alien p<*op!es 
and of strange lands. Nor Rome, nor any 
modern power, can point to such colossal siu*- 
cesses in brotherly helpfulness, unUunled by 
even the suspicion of corrupliou. 

It was my privilege to travt*l across Siberia 
with the present Governor of Hongkong, Sir 
Frederick Lugard. He tohl me something of 
his plans for a university at Tfongkong, Sir 
Frederick is the kind of atlvocate of p<*ace in 
whom one believes. Bearing many wounds as 
the result of his soldiering, ami of his .mic<a‘ssful 
campaigns for peace and orderliness in Uganda, 
he is now fostering the splendid peace plan of 
an international university at Hongkong. 

Why does not some American of ■w<talth, who 
believes in peace rather than in s<}If-a<IvcrtlHing, 
give a handsome sum of mom*y for the fouiula- 
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tion of one or more chairs to be filled by Ameri¬ 
can professors in this university, which is al¬ 
ready under way, the foundation-stone having 
been laid last year? An American chair of 
History of Commerce, or of Ethnic Religions, to 
be filled, say two years at a time, by a lecturer 
chosen from among the many American scholars 
who are interested in furthering a better under¬ 
standing between the East and the West; this 
would be a worthy gift indeed from the American 
nation, which has already assured the Chinese 
of our belief in fair-play by the generous return 
to China of an overpayment for losses during 
the Boxer uprising. The Chinese have been no 
less gracious to us. China sent her first general 
Embassy to foreign countries in 1868. Her “En¬ 
voy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary ” 
was the Hon. Anson Burlingame, accompanied 
by two Chinese, who appear as “Associated High 
Envoys and Ministers.” The wording of the 
United States Treaty of 1868, and the diplomatic 
correspondence at the time, show, therefore, that 
China confided to an American the task of 
framing new treaties, and of representing her in 
the delicate negotiations dealing with her rela¬ 
tions with foreign nations. 

As early as 1785 we sent a trading-ship to 
China, and the first half of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury saw, what the Chinese still call our country. 
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the “flowery flag,” on. the fastest sniling-sliips 
afloat, in Chinese ports. By tlie ''rreaty (jf 
Washington in 1808 we cliscluituetl all intention 
of interfering in Chinese atfairs, and down to 
this present time we have taken the altitude of 
fair-play as between other nations and (diina, 
and what is more to the point, of fair-play for 
China as well. Such a gift would tml only he 
a direct and permanent means tjf promoting that 
sympathetic muh'rslanding which makes ft»r 
peace, but it would be at the same time another 
link between the t»ue hundred and forty millions 
of us who speak the- English language. I'he 
gift of half a million dollars for siudi a purpo.se 
would mean that the voice of America's picked 
scholarship would be heard for gencration.s by 
the chosen students of China. That would be 
indeed worth whih*. 

I was intending to write of four a.sp<H'ls of 
Hongkong which won my interest. First, of 
course, of her neighhor (!autou; then of the un¬ 
equalled eoUe<‘tion of (‘hiiH*se por<a*lain of Sir 
Paul Chater; next of the charju of tlie ** Peak.” 
and then of Sir Fnsh-riek Taigiirtl, ami his plans 
for an international university now muler way. 
It is .signiflcanl that th<i university plan ran 
away with my |Hfn first, as .soon as T fouml 
myself writing of Hongkemg; and I .shtmkl 
consider it a ycjir’s hard travel, and hartl work 
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well paid for, if one of my many countrymen, 
with the means at his command, should be 
tempted to pledge America’s co-operation in this 
wise method of linking East and West together 
in the only bonds that are lasting, those of in¬ 
tellectual sympathy and mutual understanding. 

The “Peak,” so called, in Hongkong is the 
hill overlooking the harbor, which has been 
sown and planted till it is the garden as well as 
the residential part of the town. A funicular 
railway lifts you to the top, and once there, par¬ 
ticularly of a starlight night, with the hundreds 
of lights twinkling on the vessels in the harbor 
below; for it is one of the great harbors of the 
world, and one constantly filled with craft of all 
kinds; the picture takes its place, and remains 
in the memory, alongside the wonderful harbor 
at Rio do .Taueiro; the harbor at San Francisco; 
and the fal)ulous and mythical aspect of New 
Yoi’k harbor, with its extortionate demands upon 
credulity, when one sees the high buildings 
looming behind the Statue of Liberty, at dusk 
or at dawn. 

Whatever may be the gastronomic limitations 
of the stewards of the steamship lines in this 
quarter of the world, Sir Paul Chater is not 
hampered by them. I will not say that his 
luncheon was equal to the treasures of porce- 
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lain which, he showed me, but it was in keeping 
with them. For years he has been buying and 
sifting, and with all China knowing that he 
stood ready as a purchaser of anything rare and 
beautiful. As a result his collection of Chinese 
porcelains is to other collections, whether public 
or private, as are the prints of a college fresh¬ 
man to the engravings m the British Museum. 
And what a revelation of the Chinese it is, to see 
here these wonders of their deftness, their purity 
of style, their feeling for color, in their days of 
artistic supremacy, in the middle of the seven¬ 
teenth century. 

A people of such industry, of such cheerfxilness, 
of such endurance, of such commercial and ar¬ 
tistic prowess: how is it, one asks oneself, that 
they remain so behind in the competitive race of 
the nations ? The honesty and uprightness of 
Chinese merchants and bankers is as prover¬ 
bial throughout the world as is the shiftiness 
and untrustworthiness of the Japanese of the 
same class; while on the other hand, the official 
corruption in China spreads throughout the land 
like a gangrene, eating away at all national en¬ 
terprises, and maiming the industrial hands and 
feet, in every effort to move. 

This strange difference between the commer¬ 
cial code and the official code in China is 
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confusing. The merchant’s word is as good 
as his bond, while the official all over China 
lives openly upon “squeeze.” No government 
official is intended to, or can possibly live upon, 
his pay. The old-time, and by far the easiest, 
method for an autocratic rule is to farm out the 
taxes, to demand a certain sum of the officials 
appointed, and to leave it to them to get what 
they can for themselves. This was once the 
way in India and in Japan, and later in Rome 
and in France. Indeed, the historical memory 
need not be long to recall the days when the 
British House of Commons was bought and 
sold like a flock of sheep; and the ominous 
growl: “To the victors belong the spoils” is still 
heard, though sotto voce, in America to-day. 

I suppose there is no business man in our 
country who would not jump at the chance to 
take over our post-office department, with its ex¬ 
clusive privileges, prepared to make a fortune. 

It is no doubt honestly conducted, so far as 
pilfering is concerned, but the offices and officials 
therein are all political spoils. The tenure is 
uncertain, there is no reward for efficiency, and 
no temptation to work harder than bare neces¬ 
sity requires. There is no barefaced “squeeze,” 
but the government is cheated all over the coun¬ 
try by perfunctory labor, by skimped hours of 
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work, and by the lack of enthusiasm of those 
who feel themselves to be working for a soulless 
monster with no means and no intention of re¬ 
warding personal efficiency and devotion- In a 
fashion, we farm out to the victorious political 
party this opportunity to repay its a-dkerents 
and its workers, and waste enormous sums on 
what is practically mortpay. No one doubts 
for a moment that if our post-office department 
were managed as is the Pennsylvaniji Hail- 
road, for example, with cverj' employee chosen 
and kept and rewarded for efficiency and ability, 
there would be dividends instead of chdicits. 

We need not, therefore, throw up our bauds 
in horror at the Chinese. In an attenuabal. but 
still perceptible form, the philosophy of ('hinese 
“squeeze” exists to-day in the bur<*au<*racy of 
every government in Europe and in the Ameri¬ 
cas. What Chinese gentlemen would think of 
the petty and contemptible pilfering of “ Favors,” 
which is a feature of every fashionable I'olillon 
in our country, the more flagrant the mor<* val¬ 
uable the “Favors,” is best left unanswered. 

China is the more easily tlie victim of this 
political malady in a virulent form because its 
capital at Peking is not (‘cntrally situated, rail¬ 
ways are few, good roads unknown, tin* post- 
office a negligible quantity; and i-onsequently 
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outside the territory just around Peking the 
officials of the vast Empire are under little or no 
supervision or restraint. 

One has only to see something of these vast 
stretches of territory without railroads, without 
telegraph offices, and with few post-offices to 
learn how much we owe to our own railroads 
for their efficiency as moral agents. Leaving 
out of the count any question of commerce, the 
United States to-day would be a great federal 
political and moral chaos without its railroads; 
and yet I have never heard them alluded to 
even as having any ethical value. It is right to 
debate these questions whether in a republic or 
in (,-hina,. l-lie value of the debate, however, 
depends altogether upon the tone and temper 
of the discussion. I believe in insurgency. In¬ 
surgency is the only political or social purgative 
of any value in a democracy; but the insurgent 
must be neither a fanatic nor a fakir; he is, alas, 
all too often one or the other; and America 
has suffered of late from a veritable plague of 
left-handed Catos. Therefore, I counsel my 
readers to adopt my method. As an observer, 
as a traveller, as a student, I Icnow ot no instru¬ 
ment of criticism so helpful as sympathy. You 
must like a man to get out of him the best he 
has to give. Mere denunciation is a weapon of 
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the ethical age, of the eocene lemur, and the 
calcareous sponge. 

If the Chinese cure themselves of this disease 
of official peculation it is hard to set a limit to 
their national or commercial progress. The 
Abbe Hue writes: “The Chinese is bom with 
this taste for traffic, which grows with his growth 
and strengthens with his strength. The first 
thing a child looks for is a sapeck; the first use 
that he makes of his speech and intelligence is 
to learn to articulate the names of coins; when 
his little fingers are strong enough to hold the 
pencil, it is with making figures that he amuses 
himself, and as soon as the tiny creature can 
speak and walk he is capable of buying and 
sellmg. The Chinese has a passionate love of 
lucre; he is fond of all kinds of speculations and 
stock-jobbing, and his mind, full of finesse and 
cunning, takes delight in combining and calcu¬ 
lating the chances of a commercial operation.” 

The shrewdest comment ever made upon the 
methods of our Stock Exchange was made by a 
Chinese. Prince Li Hung Chang was escorted 
to Wall Street, and in a certain broker’s office 
he was shown a “ticker” machine rolling off the 
prices of stocks. It was expected by his host 
that he wotild be astonished, if not bewildered, 
at these financial heart-beats made visible on a 
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strip of paper. When asked what he thought of 
it, he replied: “I think I should prefer to play 
in a game where I can see the cards shuflaed.” 

A few hours by steamer from Hongkong, upon 
the Canton River, brings one to China as we pict¬ 
ure China to ourselves; for Canton contains all 
the materials, from pig-tsiils to puppies, which 
supply the Western imagination with its notions 
of the Chinese. Canton is surrounded by a wall 
six or seven miles in circumference, and is filled, 
literally filled, if the eye is to be trusted, with a 
population of something under a million- You 
settle yourself in a sedan-chair borne by four 
(toolies, and you are carried swiftly through the 
narrrow streets, nowhere irrore than seven feet 
wkIc, and the noise and the smells and the 
traffic and the sights and scenes are so numb¬ 
ing, that one syinpalhizes with the man who 
found himself with so much to do that he went 
a-fishing. It is as iinpossilde at first to make 
out what this swarm of people are doing as to 
disentangle tlie activities of an ant-hill. 

The river itself is thronged with boats upon 
which thousands of families live from one 
year’s end to the other. Some of them even have 
small plots of earth on them, in which seeds are 
planted, and very few of them lack chickens and 
dogs and babies; and a net let down into one 
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of those family gondolas \voiil<l bring up the 
strangest and Txrost ill-assorted caU'li that ever 
fisherman landed. 

The girl babies must have but a small x'hanee 
in this land of infantic'ule, with a watery grave 
so convenient. Who has ever hearxl tlu‘ lueiu- 
bers of a family even at home say: yes, we have 
a new baby, if that baby is a boy; negle<’t to 
proclaim: yes, we have a new baby boy! In 
China they carry this pr<‘poss<‘.ssion in favtxr of 
the male, as they do still to some t‘Xlenl in India 
and Japan, to its enud logi<‘al eonelusion. In 
the Chinese ehara<*ters or itletigraph.s used for 
writing, a woman with a lid on h<*r is tlu* word 
for Quiet, while thre<- w<*men together is the 
ideograph for Noise. In this .swarmiug Uie, llie 
girl who must have a <lot when .she marries, and 
who is incompetent to carry on the worsliip of 
the ancestors, which alone in China is the tmi- 
versal form of worship preseribetl untl ueeepled, 
is often looked upon us an in<-onvenient burden, 
and if .so widely re<*ogni/ed ati authority as the 
Rev. Arthur H. Smith Is to helievetl. w often dis¬ 
posed of hy murder. 

Both here and later I eaiue inU> x'ontuet with 
a number of the lH*tler-<'la.ss Chint*.se, as tht'ir 
guest or as a fellow-guest. I’hcy are much 
easier in their manners, more eo»!ipo.se<l and .self- 
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reliant, more dignified, than either the Indians 
or the Japanese. Even a European of standing 
and social experience might find it a trying or¬ 
deal to be the only one of his race present, say 
at a dinner where all the other guests were Chi¬ 
nese, Japanese, Koreans, a,nd Indians. On one 
occ;asion, at a meal where fourteen of us were 
present, there was ot\c Chinese, but no one there 
was more at his ease, more agreeable, or better 
mannered than lu‘; a,nd I should add that he 
spoke no English, and had never travelled far 
out of his own country. He is the one Oriental, 
excx'pt a few of the great Indiati nobles, who 
seems cpul<^ unembarrassed, (piitc sure of his 
so<nal and ra<-ial posilion, and who gives no evi¬ 
dence, either by a.wkwa.rd bumptiousness or by 
sycophancy, that h(^ is ill at case. 

Tlie IravelkM- who only sees the Chinese in this 
swarming human ant-hill at Canton, or in similar 
<;rowd<Hl colonies <‘lsewh(n"e, gets little notion of 
the superior <pialities of the race. While those 
who only see the Chinese cnolies in the various 
Chinatowns of Uie Western world; who read of 
plagvie and famine and of attacks upon mission- 
a,ries; who luive heard of the ha-riblc Taiping 
rebellion hnl by Hung TTsien-Chuen, a Christian 
(r()nv<!rt, and which was first a. religious and then 
a political crusaile in which twenty million lives 
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were lost; who remember the Boxer trouble, 
and its terrors, have as false an idea of China 
and the Chinese as the English village laborer 
has of America, who believes it to be a land of 
conflagrations, railroad accidents, divorces, lynch- 
ings and blatant millionaires whose chief exercise 
consists in throwing their daughters at British 
peers in the hope of bagging their coronets. 

For example, it is a universally held belief in 
the West that the smells in China are almost 
weighable. This is true, because, as here in 
Canton, there is no effort at sanitation except in 
the European quarter. But the Chinese them¬ 
selves do not smell; on the contrary they smell 
us, and find the odor most disagreeable. We 
eat strong food, and many of us drink strong 
drinks; the Chinese do not. On the hottest 
day, in a room filled with Chinese, there is no 
disagreeable odor from their persons. No one 
with a wholesome and unprejudiced sense of 
smell can say as much for us. 

It is, I must confess, unpleasant to see in their 
markets dogs trussed up and ready to sell, and 
cat meat, rat meat, hawks and other unpalata¬ 
ble birds, reptiles and animals and eggs dating 
back to a former dynasty, and cakes of fried 
grasshoppers offered as food. A Chinese, on the 
other hand, might well be shocked at the external 
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decorations of our butcher-shops at Christmas 
time, when we express our good-will to men by 
devouring a greater variety of animal food, both 
wild and tame, than at other times; he might 
also suggest, in these days when speculation has 
entered the funereal field of cold storage, that 
whetheJ eggs or butter or fish or chickens date 
from the reign of Taft or Roosevelt or Cleveland, 
or from Tai-tsung of the Tang dynasty, who 
edited the Chinese classics in two hundred thou¬ 
sand volumes a thousand years ago, is merely a 
matter of taste, he himself preferring the Tai- 
tsung vintage to a later one. 

We have a way of putting our Western moral 
and mental machinery inside the Oriental body, 
and then of mapping out the probable processes 
of development accordingly. There is no surer 
way of arriving at false conclusions. Not long 
ago I read an article in one of our magazines in 
which the writer said: “Within eighteen months 
China will have a parliament or a revolution.” 
This is the typical journalese bosh of those who 
are satisfied to make a sensation by turning the 
epitaphs of truth into head-lines. The Chinese 
never do anything in so short a time as eighteen 
months, and they are, moreover, profoundly sus¬ 
picious of those who do. We ourselves just now, 
both at Washington and in many of our State 
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legislatures, are spending our time and ingenuity 
in disentangling ourselves from hastily framed 
laws. The logical outcome of our law-making 
pace will be a code of laws for, and applicable 
to, each individual inhabitant, and then Quis 
(mstodiet cMstodes? 

The inveterate distinction between the East 
and the West is as deeply cut in the racial life 
of to-day as ever it was. Even in Japan, it is 
apparent beneath the thin lacquer of Occident¬ 
alism; while in China, the educated Chinese 
will tell you that his government is far more 
stable than that of any European or American 
state; that orderliness is not more frequently dis¬ 
turbed than in the revolutionary, lynching, war¬ 
ring and strike-producing West; that he has an 
ethical code equal to that of the West, and a re¬ 
ligion the mandates of which are observed as 
loyally as our own. We write and speak of the 
East from a maze of tmabashed ignorance; and 
they on their part do not trouble to correct or to 
contradict us. 

That the Chinese are formulating plans to pro¬ 
tect themselves from further commercial aggres¬ 
sion, and from the persistent grabbing of their ter¬ 
ritory by their Christian weU-wishers, is true; but 
it is done that they may remain more securely 
Chinese, not that they may adopt our Western 
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institutions and constitutions, as the glib and 
superficial anaong us are pleased to proclaim. 

Those who have no past of tradition, culture 
or experience, may be pardoned for assuming 
that there is nothing but the present, but only 
pardoned because they are ignorant, not because 
they arc right. They think their own tombs 
and temples unsurpassc<l because they know 
nothing of the pyramids and tombs of Egypt; 
they think the shitucs and architecture of our 
Western cities unecpialled because they have 
never heard of Pheitlias and Praxiteles, and the 
Taj and the Alhambra; they rejoice in modem 
dramatists who know not the names of ^Eschy- 
lus and Aristophanes; they presume to grade all 
literature, to whom Pindar and Lucretius are 
dim sha<les; they volunteer short histories, to 
whom Herodotus and Thucydides are unknown; 
and llu^y rale C’hina low who have never met a 
Chinese gentleman, never dealt with a Chinese 
merc^hant, never r{^ad a line of Chinese literature 
or history, and who do not know the name of 
Confucius. This is a ragged and unkempt way 
of (leading with other peoples, who may have 
some reaison to scorn whait we cherish. When 
one recaills siudi names aind monuments, it be¬ 
comes <‘leair llui,t there is room for the argument 
tliait in certaun directions our evolution may look 
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like deterioration to tkose who examine us im¬ 
partially from a distance, (talton writes that llie 
average Athenian was as nmcli stiiw'rior to the 
average European of to-day as we arc superior 
to the African negro. 

We are closely connected with the East, and 
we are asking <!ommcr<*ial favtws of tlie East; 
we are demanding that we may sliare in loans t(i 
them nowadays, and it is therefore an awkward 
time to write and to talk of them with llial flip¬ 
pant condescension horn of igju*ran<*e ami inex¬ 
perience. The attitude of our grt*at tlenuicM- 
cies that everything which is ililTerent is tlierefore 
inferior, and fair game for rulimde, is the atti¬ 
tude of the small hoy in a village stivet. %vho 
laughs and jeers at a new figure or a strange 
costume. It is sheer intellei'tual hooliganism, 
It is the business of those iHitler informetl, ami 
therefore more sympathetie, to persnath^ our 
great unwieldy mass of ignorant voters that the 
wave of mastery and influeiu'e from West to 
East is now on the wane, 'fhe East is rapidly 
becoming strong enough to Iw imlependeut, atnl 
to make terms, instead of having terms dictated, 
as from a superior to an inferior. 

Mr. Taft, who hy his training and experienw 
at least, and, as I personally iM'lieve, hy Ids up¬ 
rightness of character, is as wtdi fittisl fiu* lln^ 
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office he holds as any executive we have ever 
had, shows how valuable his imperial experi¬ 
ence has been when he points to Peking as the 
most difficult post in our diplomatic service; be¬ 
cause it is the foreign post of greatest opportu¬ 
nity, and requiring the most suave, dignified 
and competent methods. We want no “new 
diplomacy” there, with its bustle and hustle 
and its furtive bribery. 

The Lord deliver us from the hack politician 
in the East, in these difficult days. The man of 
that type, who may and does fool the people at 
home, will not deceive the Chinese for an instant. 
As in India, the British Government must pick 
and choose with care its military and civilian 
officials, because whatever else they lack the 
Indians are unerring in detecting the difference 
between the Sahib and the non-Sahib, and giv¬ 
ing him their confidence accordingly; so in China 
there are not only Chinese gentlemen ranking 
in probity and courtesy with any in the world, 
but there are four million pairs of eyes with an 
almost uncanny al)ility to discriminate between 
the shoddy and the genuine in gentlemanliness; 
and we shall measure our influence accurately 
and inevitably by the type of men we send there 
as our representatives. Our commerce with 
China, which has decreased since 1905 from some 
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fifty-eight million to about fifteen million dollara, 
and our narrowly avoided humiliation in a lute 
loan transaction, ought to stir us to a realization 
of our slovenly assumption that in <lealing with 
the Chinese we are dealing with barbarians and 
inferiors. 

Those jammed, seven-foot-widc stretds in 
Canton, with the coolies swinging by with long 
poles weighted with merchandise at each end 
of them; those tiny shops fUle<i with furs, em¬ 
broideries, linen, ivory, <‘arvetl furniture, and 
their keepers fingering the abaem^ <»r counting 
over their goods; t>ue sliop filletl witli valuable 
ivories and jade and feathers, cunning carvings 
and gold ornaments, and beside it another, wliose 
occupant carries on some primitive !vandk*raft 
with the awkward implements of a thousiind 
years ago; the dozen shop assisbmts wlm tumble 
down a narrow stairway into the liny sales-rimm 
when we enter to look at IVtaiularin coats, and 
who all enter into the bargaining with a zeal that 
shows that this is no dull routine, but a combi¬ 
nation of a game and an enlertainmeut, with a 
money prize in proportion to t!ie suc<*ess <if the 
suave duplicity displayed; in another slujp the 
astonishing swiftness ami deftness and orderli¬ 
ness with which they pull out, anti put hack, 
and fold up the hundretls of piec«*s of grass- 
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doth and linen and embroideries shown us; the 
temples populated with unknown gods; mort¬ 
uary chapels where polished teak-wood or ma¬ 
hogany coffins, with a stand beside them on 
which are placed a light and tea and rice, and 
whose occupants wait till the soothsayer has de¬ 
termined upon the fortunate place for burial, 
a suspense which lingers according to the wealth 
of the family of the deceased; the edible dog 
market; the sleepy admiral in his magnificent 
silk-lined and gilt-ornamented chair, borne by 
six coolies, and escorted by Chinese marines 
with old-fashioned muskets over their shoulders; 
the unending, penetrating noise which your 
ears seem to breathe like an atmosphere; the 
undisturbed and mask-like yellow faces and nar¬ 
row unlighted eyes; the utter indifference to the 
lack of privacy, a characteristic of all Orientals, 
and one which I often think explains their back¬ 
wardness, for it is impossible to store up ex¬ 
perience, which is the only motive power of real 
progress, except by quiet thought; the persist¬ 
ent touters who follow us with beseechings to 
visit their shops; the sweating coolies who bear 
our chairs, and who feign awful exhaustion after 
a particularly long trip, and who laugh and 
poke fun at one another when I insist upon 
feeling their heart- and pulse-beats, and thus dis- 
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cover to what extent they are play-aelhig. All 
this is China, hut do not he aeeeivetl; that wi.so 
old Li Hung Chang was (’hina too; and huti- 
dreds more like him who have studicil in Eng* 
land Gernianv, Amerii‘a ami .lainin are (’hiiia 
too; and unlike too man)’ of_ us, they have 
learned the f|uinlesseuee ol wisdom, that the 
cleverest conceal their cleverness. 

I do not hesitate to say that if lhen‘ is to l»e 
amity and fair (h‘aling helween us, that the first 
step must he taken hy us. and that in the «li- 
rection of <‘orrecting false imprt‘Msions, and of 
convincing our own people of their ahysiiud 
ignorance of the real China, 'fhe compla<-eitt 
assumption that (diina has only to copy us to In'! 
saved, which is practically universal in Ainerit”i., 
is a gutter-stage of intellectual enlightenmeiit, 
and a.s dangerous as it is ludicrous. In very 
many respects ours is no imtre a lavirization to lie 
copied than is theirs; and we shouhl never ft*r 
a moment forget that the CluneHe, high ami low, 
educated and unetlueatetl, those who have setni 
us and those who have not. look upon us as har- 
barians; and hold that many of our social iitul 
poUti<*al doings are foul blots upon the ethno¬ 
logical map, uiHui which the races of Uie Wi»rhl 
have traced their progress. 



X 

JAPAN 


T he first edition of the “ Encydopsedia 
Britannica” had this much, and no more, 
to say of Japan; “Japan or Islands 
of Japan, are situated between 130 deg. and 144 
deg. of E. long., and between 30 deg. and 40 deg. 
N. lat.” Some twenty-five words sufficed to tell 
the world all that anybody cared to know about 
Japan. During the last quarter of a century, 
Japan has more written words of description to 
her credit than any other country in the world. 

It is characteristic of the childlike innocence, or 
of the duplicity, of the Japanese, that even their 
historical ancestry is a gross forgery. During 
the last Paris exhibition, and at the last Japan- 
British exhibition, one saw and heard a great 
deal of Japan’s two thousand five hundred years 
of history, and of the authentic ancestry of the 
Mikado, reaching back not for hundreds but 
for thousands of years. This is taught in the 
schools of Japan to-day, and told to, and written 
for, foreigners by the Japanese themselves. 

409 
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A Mr. nitonii, u .Tupanm*. write.s for llie 
French puhlic: “La Lou|^tic dun'c tic I’Empire 
du Soleil Levant c.st unt‘ tics cIuksch Ich plus nier- 
veilleuses tie ce inontlc. l^iaml il vit la luiniere 
tons les pays EuroptVns traujtHirtriuu thirmaient 
encore dans les eutratlles dti chaos, ("csl 
ans avant la (Hnuiuete tics Intles par Alexandre 
le Grand et 6Li ans avani la vietture tie Cesar 
sur Pompee tpic .linnmu prcniicr tanptn'cur tin 
Japon, playa le l)t‘rceau th‘ 1'Empire parmi les 
fleurs odoriferautes ties plaint's tin Yamalo.” 
As a hotuiuet of artitieial rhetttrieal flowers this 
has seldom heeii ei|ualletl. As n mafler t»f fact 
the first date in .lapanese liistttry wln«-h is trust¬ 
worthy is A. I). 401 . Eahle anti fact tlo iu»t Ihs- 
gin tt> separate until that tint*'. 

As latt‘ as IHIH tnn* pn*fi*ss(ir of htslttry at, the 
University of Ttikio was tlinnissetl htr writing 
critically tif the early mikatlo't; ana r<*snlt we funl 
in a .suet*e.ssor St ISlr. Ilaja s, la*etuies tni •la- 
pan” tlie following: *'Stunt* ttf the tales prt'served 
in the Kojiki and Xihtmtji wt‘ri‘ eompttset! hy the 
gods, some hy .liinnui Tt‘nn» aiwl tttlier ancient 
IVIikados.and t>mt hy a nnmkey!” ^Ir. < 'hunilM*r- 
lain, in “Things .Inpane'ii*,’* writes: “'I’lttf so- 
called histtjrieal part is as tlevoitl ns the idher ttf 
all contempt»rary t*videnee. It is etmlratlieted hy 
the more tru.sl\v«*rthy, heeau.se etnttemporary, 
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Chinese and Korean records, and — to turn from 
negative to positive testimony — can be proved 
in some particulars to rest on actual forgery. 
For instance, the fictitious nature of the calen¬ 
dars employed to calculate the early dates for 
about thirteen centuries (from B. C. 660 onward) 
has not altogether escaped the notice even of the 
Japanese themselves, and has been clearly ex¬ 
posed for European readers by that careful in¬ 
vestigator, the late Mr. William Bramsen, who 
says, when discussing them in the Introduction 
to his ‘Japanese Chronological Tables’: ‘It is 
hardly too severe to style this one of the greatest 
literary frauds ever perpetrated.’ ” 

The story of the ancient civilization of Japan 
is as much a fable as the story of the Golden 
Fleece, or Ariadne. That this mythology is 
taught in Japanese schools, and written down 
for the European as history, is due to the ex¬ 
treme sensitiveness and colossal conceit of the 
Japanese, and also because the worship of the 
Imperial Ancestry is made a national religion 
amongst the mass of the people. Once the 
small knot of feudal nobles, who still govern 
Japan, lose the influence of the worshipped 
Mikado, whom they always call upon in the last 
resort to drive home their legislative enactments 
among the people, the political troubles of Japan 
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win begin in earnest. Tbey know him to be a 
puppet king, but they realize that so long as the 
present feeling of the people toward him lasts, 
his sanction is practically the sanction of ormipo- 
tence. No wonder it is criminal to criticise, or 
even to discuss, the subject of his ancestry. 
Once the superstitious awe in which the Japan¬ 
ese Emperor is held by the people disappears, 
Japan will be like a study-table covered with 
papers, in a breeze, when the paper-weights 
have been taken away. 

The most interesting date in the history of 
Japan to the American is 1853, when Commo¬ 
dore Perry appeared and demanded, and in 1854 
succeeded in obtaining, certain treaty rights 
granted also shortly after to England, France, 
and Russia. Japan at that time was governed 
by a feudal noble of the house of Tokugawa. 
The founder of this dynasty was a soldier, Hide- 
yoshi by name, who conquered Korea, and 
dreamed even of conquering China in the last 
years of the sixteenth century. His favorite 
lieutenant Tokugawa lewasu turned against 
Hideyoshi’s son, defeated him in battle, consoli¬ 
dated his own power, and for two hundred and 
fifty years, or till Commodore Perry appeared, 
tbifi family ruled Japan, the Emperor living in 
retirement but treated with respect by the 
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powerful Shoguns, the Daimyos or barons, and 
their men-at-arms the Samurai. 

The nation which can survive two hundred 
and fifty years of peace is either negligent or neg-^ 
ligible. Japan was both negligent and negli¬ 
gible. The great nobles and their followers 
had softened and shrunk both in power and 
ability. The jealousies, dissatisfactions and ri¬ 
valries came to life when the barbarians’ ships 
appeared in the harbor of Yeddo. The Shogun 
was shuffling and hesitating, torn between fear 
of the barbarian intruder, and of his enemies 
athome if he treated with him. Rivals of the 
house of Tokugawa combined against them. 
Instead of the clan patriotism they saw that they 
must have national patriotism. Clan jealousies 
and enmities must be subordinated to national 
defence against the invader. It was seen that 
to keep out the European was impossible, and 
those in power persuaded their countrymen that 
it was better to learn of the foreigner than to fight 
him. By 1871 the clans and the feudal lords had 
given up their rights and privileges. Europeans 
were invited to Japan to teach, and the Japanese 
were studying European methods in England, in 
America, in Germany, and in France. Many of 
these Japanese, including the greatest among 
them, the late Prince Ito, were poor and with- 
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out friends, and earned their living, while tliey 
studied and investigated, among strangers. The 
story of these patriotic Japanese, wlu» emigrated 
voluntarily to hardship aiul unfrieiuUiness for 
their country’s sake, Ls one that any country 
might he proud It) tell. 

What die Japanese have huilt, upon the foun¬ 
dations so patiently and painfully laid hy these 
men, is reckonetl the outstamling and pre-emi¬ 
nent national accomphshment ot the last tifty 
years. Nobody can deprive them of their ct)m- 
mcrcial, political and military suceesst's, and so 
far a.H I knt)\v, nobody wishes to dt) so. If Japan 
has .suffered at tht‘ hands of the Europeans, she 
ha.s suffered from eulogy rath<‘r Uuiu from tie- 
traction. Unstinhsl awl uncritical praise h;w 
been her portion. has betm^ the young heir 
Just come of age anu»ng the nations. ^ We have 
all gone to the eoming-of-age festivities, with 
best wishes anti friendly wools, reatly to .see only 
good in the youngster %vho lias just come intt» bis 
own, and with l!t<* livt*Uest awl sineerest charity 
for youth, awl llie natural shorteomings of its 
exuberance awl lack of expertenet*. But the 
vagaries, iinpetuositit*s, awl ineon.st‘fpu*ne<*.H of 
youth receive a tliflVrt'Ut gi’t*eting, awl tithet 
names awl epithets, tvlien lh«‘y are continued oii 
into curly manhocHh W'e rt*joiee at the bahy*!' 
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first word, his first tooth, his first step; we won¬ 
der at the amazing amount of knowledge and 
experience he acquires in his first five years. If 
he could continue at that rate through life, he 
would easily out-Solomon Solomon in wisdom. 
We soon discover that the rate of progress di¬ 
minishes as the years increase, and we cease to 
find his acquisition of knowledge and experi¬ 
ence unusual. 

Who does not know men whose youth had its 
frailties, its oddities, its selfish inconsequences, 
which then were only gay and graceful; but in 
maturity, the frailties have fixed themselves in 
a rosy formlessness of nose; the oddities of man¬ 
ner have become unpleasant eccentricities; the 
inconsequence has become untrustworthiness. 
The very qualities that were not unpleasing in 
the youth, have become contemptible in the 
man. Youth has, and ought to have in the 
bank of all our hearts, a balance of a thousand 
pardons to draw upon; but of maturity we de¬ 
mand that the credit balance shall be the results 
of saving and economy and accomplishment. 

Japan has had her first tooth, and taken her 
first step, amid the wondering admiration of 
other peoples. She has built ships, organized 
commerce, founded a government, fought out a 
war. She is no longer an infant nor a callow 
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youth. New standards of judgment are beinj 
used in the measuring of her political, commer 
cial, ethical and social stature; and both Japai 
and her later critics are frankly disappointed. 

The days for the Sir Edwin Arnold and Laf 
cadio Hearn literary petting and dandling of th^ 
baby Japan have gone by. It was all mawkis] 
enough at any time, and did Japan harm tha 
lasts to this day; and my Japanese friends would 
I am sure, consider it a grotesque study in insul 
were I to write to them, or about them, in th 
cooing and soft-syllabled noises of a nurse dan 
riling a baby. I have no intention of doing sc 
I am merely an advanced picket for my countr} 
men, returning to describe what I saw, and mali 
ing no claim to infallibility or to a cut-and-drie 
solution of the problems awaiting us in the Eas 
I bring merely maps, sketches, description; 
opinions, surmises, and all without malice c 
prejudice, except that I am an American, and 
that be treason, I must submit to punishmei 
from those I describe, in good part. 

For nearly a score of years I have been 
visitor, from time to time, to a town in New Enj 
land which is more closely linked to the history ( 
Japan than any other town in the world. Wl; 
the Japanese Government has not put up a ta) 
let or a monument in the town of Fairhave 
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Massachusetts, I do not understand. It must 
be due to ignorance of the short story I am about 
to tell. 

Captain Whitfield, of Fairhaven, master of the 
ship John Howland, sighted, on a bare rock, 
in the Sea of Japan, a group of stranded, ship¬ 
wrecked Japanese sailors. This was in the year 
1841. He took them off and carried them to his 
first port, Honolulu. One of them, a lad of 
about fifteen, begged to be taken on with the 
ship. By the time the John Howland reached 
her home port of Fairhaven, the boy had picked 
up some smattering of the English language, and 
was liked by the whole ship’s company. Cap¬ 
tain Whitfield paid for his schooling at a good 
private school in the town, and there is still 
living there, one at least, of his school-mates, 
who has described him to me. The boy’s name 
was Nakahama Manjiro. At the end of six 
years Nakahama was one of the accomplished 
scholars in the school, and particularly interested 
in mathematics and navigation. Through Cap¬ 
tain Whitfield’s good offices, he was enabled to 
pick up his former companions at Honolulu, and 
to return to Japan, where he arrived about the 
year 1849. He had almost forgotten his own 
tongue. He and his companions were suspected, 
and kept in close confinement, and their story 
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doubted. As a test of llte truth of his tale lie 
was given the task of translating Bo\vdileh‘.H 
“Navigator,” the theory of whieh he had tried 
to explain to his etnmtrynien. into ,Iapunese. 
This he sueeetHled in iloing after a year or more 
of work. 

When Connnodtni' IVrry reeeivtsl a letter in 
English, in reply to his tu»te to the ruler of .lapan 
in 18/3.1, he little knew that tlie writer of it luul 
leanuHl his English in a Nmv England town not 
far from the home port of the < ’ominodi»re himself. 
When he ha<l his interview in perstm, he little 
snspe(‘twl that eoneeuled within hearing was a 
Japanese, whose assnrnnees of the gooil will and 
honorable intentions of the Aiuerh'aiH. from a 
personal experienee of their kindness ami hospi- 
tality, was to earry greater weight, with the rulers 
of Japan than the noise ami si/e of his guns. 
If any one individual is to be ermlited \uth 
making the first intereourse between Japan ami 
America <‘asy and frtendlv. it is sufily Xaka- 
hama IVlanjiro, who was islueatrd in iniirhaveu, 
IMassadiusetts. He afterward beeame a |M*r- 
.sonage in Japan, was enimbled, navigatetl the 
first ship out of sight of hind from that, eounfry, 
was sent by the ,\likHdo to study the ermditions 
during the war fxdween Eraiiee ami < lerntany in 
1870, paid a short viftit to Atnerh-a on his way 
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home, and leaves two sons, one a distinguished 
professor, and the other an officer in the Japan¬ 
ese navy. 

I believe Japan only needs to be reminded of 
this to ask the honor of commemorating in some 
suitable and permanent manner the hero of this 
story, in the town which gave him a home and 
an education. 

It is a far cry indeed from the Japan of the iSrst 
edition of the “Encyclopaedia Britarmica,” or the 
Japan of 1853, to the Japan from which I have 
just returned. It is now a Japan with a popu¬ 
lation estimated at 50,000,000; with compul¬ 
sory education and compulsory military service; 
with an army of a peace strength of 250,000, and 
able to put and maintain 800,000 ia the field; 
with 191 war vessels aggregating 493,371 tons, 
and an expenditure on the navy during the last 
four years placed at $133,807,000; with nearly 
5,000 nfiles of railways and 18,000 miles of tele¬ 
graph lines; with exports to Great Britain of 
25,522,000 yen,‘ and imports from Great Britain 
of 107,796,000 yen; with exports to the United 
States of 121,997,000 yen, and imports from the 
United States of 77,637,000 yen; and with ex¬ 
ports to and imports from Germany of 7,976,- 
000 and 46,179,000 yen respectively. The popu- 

^The yen is worth 50 cents in gold. 
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lation is, six-tenths of it, engaged in agriculture, 
and one-tenth dependent upon the fisheries, or 
35,000,000 thus employed. So mountainous, 
barren, and diflficult is the land, that even these 
people of ant-like industry and economy can 
only bring one-sixth of the total area of 147,651 
square miles under cultivation, and more than 
one-half of this area is given over to the culti¬ 
vation of rice alone. The foreigners in Japan 
number 19,094; the Japanese abroad number 
195,272, of whom 95,000 are residents of the 
United States, or in our colonies. 

After a struggle between the clans of the south: 
the Satsuma, the Choshin, the Tosa and the 
Hizen; and the Tokugawa regime, which had 
been in power for two hundred and fifty years be¬ 
fore the coming of Commodore Perry, the clans 
and their leaders, with splendid patriotic magna¬ 
nimity, gave up, ostensibly, not only their pow¬ 
ers but their wealth; but be it understood they 
retained and still retain an overwhelming influ¬ 
ence in affairs of .state; members of these clans 
fill practically all the offices of importance in 
the state, the army, and the navy. It is still a 
government by an oligarchy, in which nepotism 
plays a large part. The Emperor was once more 
put in a position of real power, and the House 
of Peers and the House of Representatives, con- 
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stituting the Imperial Diet of Japan, created by 
the constitution of February, 1889, met for the 
first time in November, 1890. ’ 

The House of Peers is composed of three 
classes: hereditary, comprising the imperial 
princes and the higher nobility, sitting in their 
own right; nominated, comprising persons 
named by the Emperor for services to the state, 
and for their learning; elected, including the 
majority of the peerage, holding their seats for 
seven years, and consisting of a number of vis¬ 
counts and barons elected by their own orders, 
representatives of the various provinces returned 
subject to the approval of the Emperor, and by 
small electoral bodies composed of the highest 
taxpayers. The House of Peers numbers about 
280 members. 

The House of Representatives numbers 379, 
a fixed number being returned from each elec¬ 
toral district, the proportion being 1 to about 
127,000. This lower house sits for four years, 
and is bound to meet once every year for at 
least three months. These members are re¬ 
turned upon a taxpaying, residential, and age 
franchise. The electors must be male Japanese 
subjects of not less than full twenty-five years of 
age. The members of both the House of Peers 
and the House of Representatives receive $1,000 
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a year, besides travelling expenses. This Im¬ 
perial Diet has contwl over the fmauees.^ Min¬ 
isters, or olRcials of their <lepartJtu*nts tlesignattnl 
by these ministers, sit in the ehaniber, but only 
at their own option, to tlefend their <h‘partmeuts 
or to answer (piestions. "rhe Japanese bijr- 
rowed their militsiry methods fr(»m (lermaii}, 
and their parliamentary nnttlel was evidently 
German as well. 

On examining the csmstituthm of tliese two 
hou.ses it is .seen, even by tin* remler 4*f -st* .slight 
a .sketeh as this, how pn'ptmdiTuting may !»e the 
control of the Empenu-. 'bhe miiust^wsor <’ahi- 
net are luiminabsl by, aiul are tin* servants of, 
the Emperor. They are not responsibh- to the 
Diet, and may remain in idfiee as long as tlie bbit- 
poror.so pleases, ’’riu* g<*v4*rniuiait tUun legislates 
through two ehambers without being respouMible 
to either. I'ln* lower lions** is ul»n«»st of neces¬ 
sity an opposition. So it has proved itself. 
More than once the g«»vernnient has bmiid itself 
balked and Immglit to a stand-still. I'heu the 
.still awe.some power of tin* Emperor is «’alb*d in. 
He .sends an imperial m«‘ss:»ge to the rrealeitnint 
or truculent members that sneh nu'rts*fiily par¬ 
liamentary eonfliets are “likely to disturb the 
spirits of my aiit*eslnrs,*’ th«*n after a e«»nfer- 
ence lictwwn the government and th»* opposition, 
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the Budget for the year, let us say, is passed. 
But Hamlet cannot forever be appealing to the 
ghost. There will come a time when the deep 
voice from nowhere will be laughed at and 
flouted; and when the mystic power invoked 
will be analyzed and found to be, as it is, 
vaporous. 

There is no state, no official religion. The 
lower classes are still devoted to their old shrines, 
their old wooden idols, the mandates of their 
ignorant Buddhist and Shinto priests; and they 
still contribute, what for a poor people are enor¬ 
mous sums, for the maintenance and building 
of shrines and temples. 

One of the features of Japanese civilization 
to-day is the bands of pilgrims one sees all 
over the country, from little family parties to 
parties of thousands, on their way to this shrine 
or that, or to Fuji, or some other 'sacred moun¬ 
tain. At some of these places prostitutes are 
provided for the pilgrims. This outrages our 
sense of decency and appeals to us as coarse and 
crude blasphemy; but not one Japanese in a 
thousand can even understand such an attitude 
of mind or such a phase of morality. With us 
this matter of the relation of the sexes is recog¬ 
nized universally not only as immoral but crimi¬ 
nal. It is only fair to the Japanese to explain 
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that their attitude is so distinctly different from 
our own in this matter, that they are no more to 
be judged harshly on this subject than are chil¬ 
dren who take candy that does not belong to 
them, or who go too near the fire before they 
know that fire bums. There is even no word, 
in Japanese, for male chastity. Every child of 
the present Mikado is the offspring of a concu¬ 
bine. The Empress has borne no children. 

The upper and educated classes are sceptical, 
or frankly agnostic. At one time the Catholics, 
and at another the Unitarians, sincerely believed 
that Japan was about to become Catholic or 
Unitarian. The Japanese are great nibblers 
intellectually. Their gentleness of manner, and 
apparent receptivity, lead the foreign missionary 
to believe that he is making headway; and like 
other men he loses no opportunity to proclaim 
his success to his co-religionists at home, only to 
find that mere curiosity was at the bottom of 
the Japanese reception of him and his message; 
and that at the end of a few years the Japanese 
are nibbling as politely, and as smilingly as ever, 
at some other sectarian cheese. Nor are the 
missionaries to blame, for among missionaries it 
would be hard to match the honor-roll of names 
beginning with Francis Xavier, and coming down 
to Verbeck, Brown, Hepburn, and Gale in Korea. 
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It is not only in religious and ethical fields, that 
the Japanese wander and browse with no great 
seriousness of purpose. It looked at one time 
as though the Japanese intended to adopt Euro¬ 
pean costumes, but in 1888 the cry of Japan for 
the Japanese was heard, and there was a revo¬ 
lution of feeling, and a general change back to 
Japanese dress. Their fads are innumerable. 
They have gone in for rabbits, for cock-fighting, 
for wrestling, for waltzing, for picnics on a grand 
scale, for elaborate funerals, and they discussed 
seriously the question as to whether April Fool’s 
Day should be celebrated, all at different times; 
and one after the other these have been neg¬ 
lected and forgotten, and they have discarded 
one faith or one fad after another, with the 
same nonchalance with which they have changed 
back and forth, to and from the European cos¬ 
tume. It must not be deduced from this that 
I am criticising the Japanese as an unstable 
people of whims and fancies. These excursions, 
religious, social and sartorial, may be merely 
trial trips in the search for the best. In what I 
write, I try to explain to my countrymen; there 
is no malicious nor mischievous intention to fo¬ 
ment ill-feeling, nor to excite ridicule; that role 
may best be left to those who count a fleeting and 
sectional popularity as sufficient payment for the 
sale of one’s own soul. 
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The one all-pervading inflneuee hu ever heen, 
and is to-day, nor has it lost its hold altogether 
even upon the scan)lK‘s, aneestor-vvors «p: wor¬ 
ship and servu-e for the an<-estors ot tU-hundy, 
of the clan, ami of the Einpertir. When he 
woman is marrie<l, her name is strn-ken ot! he 
records of her father’s family, ami atldtnl hi that 
of her husbaml, and she hw'onies a wor.dupjHT 
of his ancestors; the loyalty to elan ami to «*lim 
ancestors still persists; and. as f have written, 
the loyalty l<' the Emperor ami the imperial an¬ 
cestry is like onr patriotism of the i»esl kind, 
and keeps all the tlivergeni inlero'.ts Hidmikdve, 
and remains still as the last emtrt of appeal 
Tlie ri|iiiviilriit 

in meaning to the Roman /wpmdor. which iii- 
troduees us to the Japan we know. and which 
lasted from 1600 to IHfiH, meant Oaimyos. 
with their Samurai or uolile vassak, ami l.ahO,* 
000 depemhmt upon tliem, ami fhk pinnailt! 
supporttHl by a base of what were practh-ally 
30,000,000 serfs. Even thirty years ag** **ot one 
person in ten ismhl al?«rd even rice, but lived on 
harley, or barley and a little rice; now •.i\ out td 
ten have a s<tuare meal of rice e^.-ry day.^ 

It was thk arraiij^mnenl of .oricty which ex¬ 
plains both the prevent strength and wealtnos of 
Japan, Not to remember that the a- people are 
only just emerging from femlalkin, from <'lan 
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government, and that the origins of such ethical 
systems and sanctions as they have, have their 
roots in Confucianism, which is agnostic and 
monarchial, and in the subservient loyalty of 
man to master, and of the Sir Galahad loyalty as 
between brothers in arms, described in their code 
of Biishido, is to leave Japan a sealed book. 

The fierce patriotism animating those who with 
shouts of delight charged again and again over 
lines of their own slain against Russian breast¬ 
works ; what does it mean ? The patient, smiling 
stoicism; what does it mean ? The domestic and 
moral slavery of the women; what does it mean ? 
The commercial chicanery and unconscious con- 
seiencelessness, from the twenty-four members 
of the House of Representatives now in prison 
in connection with the stigar frauds, and the 
First Army Division scandal in regard to tenders 
for new depots, down to the three thousand 
weights and measures captured by the police of 
Tokio, in a simultaneous raid upon the dealers 
in rice; what does it mean ? The self-sacrificing 
patriotism, and simple honorable living of Prince 
Ito, and other men like him; what does it mean ? 
The jump, from knights in chain armor, with 
two-handled swords, to the latest fashion in 
dreadnoughts, and this in one generation; what 
does it mean ? A constitution, an army, a navy, 
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a complete school system ami miles of progress 
along the rotul of imhistriul ami eomioereial 
competition, the defeat o( one great Europium 
power, ami an alliance with tin* greiUest pinver 
of all, the British Empire; wliat does it all ineuii ? 

The gains are so gigantu*, the ehang<*s ha%e 
been so'^swifl, the <*hild has bca-ome so siirreptb 
tiously a strong man, that enlliusiasls shtnil;^ a 
miracle! Eoels praise without stint ami with 
facts wreathetl m the flowers of rhetoii**, ,ind 
travellers interpret the bows ami smiles of sluip- 
ket'pers ami («t‘isha girls info a national <’ertih” 
cate for courtesy; ami rea.lers in foreign lands 
cither shiver in feiir t*f the ‘Mapanese IVril,” or 
are hypnoti/.e<l into believing that Inav at last 
is tlie new heaven ami llu‘ new t*arth of the B»tok 
of llevelatious. A wt»rld-wide false impri‘ssion of 
Japan has bwn given by the ei*!ogims «f ICuro- 
pean visitors, wlmse opinions WiUtld l*e more 
valuable had they seen less of her women ami 
known more of her men. Cant is imt |HH-uliur 
to the Puritan; the <’avaHt*r:s, the literary ( uv- 
aliers, have a cant t»f their own. 

However easily .satlsiletl the rest of tin* wswld 
may be, with fantastie and .sii|MTfieiaI e^plana- 
tioiLs and deseripthms of the origins, itinl the 
pre.scnl .statns, and the probable resnlN of this 
Japanese eivili/.alion, we Ameriean.s are vitally 
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concerned to know as much as we can of nothing 
but the truth. What has most impressed the 
world is the suddenly developed military prowess 
of the Japanese. The victory over the Chinese 
is a negligible laurel. The Chinese are a people 
who have idealized for centuries the student and 
the merchant, and despised the warrior. Chi¬ 
nese of seventy are still proud to be going up 
for examinations that for fifty years they have 
failed to pass. Even an unsuccessful student is 
of more importance than a successful soldier. 
This situation is only now beginning to change 
slowly. 

The victory over the Russians was an incon¬ 
clusive victory. Nearly 900,000 Russians were 
securely intrenched, and more were coming into 
northern Manchuria, when peace terms were 
concluded at Portsmouth. Between March 31, 
1904, and March 31, 1907, the national debt of 
Japan increased from $280,000,000 to the enor¬ 
mous amount of $1,135,000,000; and Russia 
declined even to negotiate unless any con¬ 
sideration of an indemnity was waived; and 
Russia paid nothing, ceded no territory of her 
own, what she relinquished belonged to China, 
and lost nothing but prestige, for which she 
seemed to care nothing. This war cost the 
Japanese $1,000,000,000; 85,000 killed, and 
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over 600,000 casualties. A drawn hnlfle witli 
the Japanese did not seem to Russia then, anti 
from what one hears in Russia lo-tlav. tines nttt 
seem to them now, as a matter t>f much etmse- 
quence. Had it not been ft)r the etuulition of 
her domestic political atlairs, she wotdtl not have 
consented even to appear at Pt)rtsm(»uth, tt»r she 
knew, as the chancellories of all Eurttpe knew, 
that Japan was at her last gasp (inantaally. 

The alliance with (Jretit Britain may have 
been a good strt)ke ot tlipltuiiaey hu* tirt‘at 
Britain at the time; but it was a shtni-sighle.l 
policy, and the British ar(‘ by no means st» in 
love with the sdliams' now, as then, when they 
considered it a suprenu‘ blow at any IlusHian 
threatening of their frontiers in India. Ami it 
is well known now that a .hipan«*st* alhiun’e was 
hawked about the etmtinenl hefme it was ac¬ 
cepted by (I real Britain. 

It is ea.sy to see that tin* ttrgunization of an 
army, that military prowess, are the line of least 
resistonce for a people with tin* past history of 
the Japainese. It was eomparativ4*Iy easy to 
convert the fighting feudalism »»f earlier tlays 
into the terms of a imulern navy and artny. 
Wliat W«41ingto!i said of the playing-fields of tlie 
great English puldie-sehools, and the result lit 
Waterloo, may he said as justifiably of Hmhukh 
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and the battle of the Yalu River. I have no 
wish to detract from the merit of Japanese mili¬ 
tary success, I merely call attention to the fact 
that it has its roots, and well-defined ones, in the 
past, and is not a military Cinderella, as the 
fairy-story writers on modern Japan would lead 
one to believe. Everybody agrees to praise the 
obedience, the discipline and the courage of the 
Japanese soldier. 

But now comes the difficult task, and along 
the lines of the hardest resistance, which is to 
convert this clan system, which despised com¬ 
merce and industry, which taught its youth that 
“trade is the only game where the winner is 
disgraced,” into commercial and industrial effi¬ 
ciency. Just as everybody agrees to praise the 
Japanese as a soldier, so everybody agrees to 
question the honesty of the Japanese as a trader. 
My own reception in Japan, the constant hos¬ 
pitality shown me there, the intelligent and cour¬ 
teous gentlemen who helped me and entertained 
me there, make it hard to understand the causes 
of the bitter hostility to the Japanese, not on our 
Western coast only, but all through the East, in 
which I had been travelling for many months. 

It is only when you leave the high official, the 
kindly and considerate host, the travelled and 
cosmopolitan Japanese, and hear tales of the 
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Japanese as they are; see them as they are. at 
the temples or in the pnl)lic gardens; in the 
crowded narrow streets of Kiotiu for example; 
at the railway stations; in the railway <-arriages, 
hawking, spitting, smoking, soattering ashes, 
until die carriage floor looks like an elungate<l 
cuspidor; at the entrances and exits of the 
theatres; at the booths and side-shows of a fair, 
or around a popular temple; cr()w<led in a tram- 
car; or when you tleal witli suiK»rdinates at a 
hank, post-office, railway station, or telcgrapli 
office; then you realize how and why, practically 
the people of all nations who have eonstant 
dealings with them, from amhassadors to travel¬ 
ling salesmen, have grown to hate them with an 
untempered zeal. l'h<*ir fussy am I self-c* msrimis 
politeness; their eomi<‘aI vanity ami self-satis¬ 
faction; their parochial assumption that all the 
world is wrong, they alone right; their lack 
of consideration for others, partieularly for their 
women; their callow and sophisticntcil youthful¬ 
ness; the lack of personal dignity, ami in its 
place a chip-on-the-shouldtT assertiveness; tlunr 
new feeling of a scareely veiled <*onfempt for the 
white race, which, by the way. is not even veiled 
among the Chiriest‘; all these elmraeh*risties, 
overlaid witli a lacqncr of hardness anil a 
national selfislmess whieh no Knro|ieiin ever 
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penetrates—even poor Lafcadio Hearn learned 
it to his cost before he died—account to some 
extent for this extraordinary shift of opinion 
upon the part of Europeans, from condescend¬ 
ing fondness, to virulent and loudly expressed 
contempt. 

But why, the intelligent reader will ask, have 
travellers and writers for years praised the gen¬ 
tleness, the courtesy, the almost primeval hon¬ 
esty, the patience of these people; their painstak¬ 
ing workmanship of swords, lacquers, carvings, 
porcelains, iron-woi*k, to turn upon them now 
with all manner of insult and suspicion for their 
industrial, commercial and moral standards. 
It does not seem to me a difficult question to 
answer. 

The craftsmen of Japan, in the old days, 
worked for their lords or their rich and noble 
patrons. They were protected, supported and 
praised, not paid, for their work; it was a labor 
of love. Buyers and sellers, and hawkers and 
traders, were a despised class. The Japanese, 
too, have had practically no personal liberty as 
we know it. Their work, profession, status and 
habitat were fixed; and even small crimes were 
punished with death. Their amusements were 
simple, their holidays spent as Watteau’s shep¬ 
herds and shepherdesses spent theirs, and they 
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were to a man under the thumb of clan rulers, 
and without opportimity for moral vagaries, or 
personal choice, in the matter of habits and 
customs. Everybody worked for some house¬ 
hold, and every household worked for some 
clan. A man was obliged by law, in feudal 
times, to earn his living, to marry, to bring up 
his family and to die, in the place where he was 
bom; and even to-day it is expected, and is gen¬ 
erally the custom, though such restrictions are 
rapi^y passing. The loosening of family bonds, 
the greater liberty of the individual, mean little 
to us, perhaps, as we read of it; but in Japan it 
means the lessening of the restraining power of 
religion itself. A nation of ancestor-worshippers 
depend upon the integrity of the family life for 
all their moral as well as religious sanctions; 
and the growth of individualism m Japan was 
sure to be followed by a certain moral laxity. 
We are seeing that to-day. To do away with 
the family cult of each family’s ancestors is to do 
away with religion, is to do away with the great 
spiritual restraining and warning hand, which 
had kept moral irregularities in abeyance. It 
was the civilization of a jelly-mould. Of a 
sudden the mould is broken. Each must take 
care of himself, each must make a living for 
himself, each must fend and fight for himself. 
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each must leam to make and to spend money. 
It is a poor country, the natural wealth of the 
country is small, and it is overcrowded; com¬ 
petition is severe, and the old rule of unques¬ 
tioning loyalty is everywhere lessening; and the 
new laws of economic competition, both at home 
and abroad, come into existence, and there fol¬ 
lows chaos. 

On top of this come war, prestige, praise, alli- 
a,nce with the mightiest, and overwhelming na¬ 
tional debts; and there follow self-satisfaction, 
vanity and self-consciousness. Japan suffers 
from being the novus homo among the nations. 
She has not our morals, our manners, our dress, 
our religion, our familiarity with wealth and lux- 
ury, our tastes in art, literature or music^ none 
of our European traditions in short, or our fa¬ 
miliarity with the written or spoken languages 
of ancient and modern culture and civilization. 
This nation, which in its own clothes, in its own 
honie, and in familiar surroundings, and living 
by its own moral code, was dubbed graceful, 
polite, gentle and unassuming, is now, because 
judged by an entirely different standard, awk- 
w'ard, unmoral, self-conscious, bumptious and 
dishonest. 

^ One sometimes sees an individual of one na¬ 
tion who wishes to appear to be of another. 
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There was a time when the Englishman was 
proud to be deemed “Italianated,” or to be 
called the “Mirror of Tuscany”; and there are 
Englishmen to-day who vaunt the civilization 
of France as higher than their own. There are, 
alas, Americans who emigrate, socially and na¬ 
tionally, to London or to Paris, and who ape 
the accent, the manner and what they deem by 
an entirely mistaken view to be the sedulous 
anxiety of the Englishman to avoid intercourse 
with whomsoever is great-grandfatherless. Try¬ 
ing to be superficially what essentially one is 
not, is an awkward business, and these her¬ 
maphrodite patriots are ridiculous abroad and 
a mortification at home. In the case of the 
Japanese, the whole nation is trying to appear 
to be what it is not; they are trying to do things 
that are not natural to them; trying to assume 
an equality with others along lines that are 
foreign to them; and although these efforts are 
prodigious, and here and there successful, the 
general result cannot help being slightly ridic¬ 
ulous. There was no exaggeration in the old 
praise, there is no exaggeration in the new 
blame. 

To insist upon building the Antxmg-Mukden 
railway into a broad-gauge road, amply serv¬ 
iceable for troops and freight, if the words of a 
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treaty mean anything, was taking a mean advan¬ 
tage of the Chinese. The concession for the 
construction of the Chinchow-Aigun railway, 
America making the loan to China, and an 
English firm contracting to build the road, was 
held up on a protest from Japan. Why China, 
an unconquered and independent nation, should 
not be allowed to build a railway, controlled 
and owned by the state, and far removed from 
any Japanese interest, it is hard to understand. 
England declines to assist the project in any 
way. England is for the moment interna¬ 
tionally supine. She is fully occupied with the 
tearing at her domestic vitals of a demagogue- 
fed, and demagogue-bred, class war, which a 
knot of recalcitrants, who have paid for admis¬ 
sion with money they have begged in a foreign 
country, watch, with their thumbs turned down 
to every appeal for fair-play. England’s attitude 
is apparently that China is to have no rights as 
over against her ally Japan’s wishes. At Hong- 
chow, when I was in China, the Japanese were 
trading in the interior in spite of speeifie treaties 
forbidding it, and when ordered away by the 
Chinese governor, were leaving with impudent 
reluctance. 

Three treaties define Japan’s position in 
Manchuria: I. the Anglo-Japanese treaty of 
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August, 1905; II. the Port.smouth treaty of 
September, 1905; III. the China-Japan treaty 
of December, 1905. Japan sub.s<'ril>e.s in all of 
these treaties to the polky of the open <lot»r in 
Manchuria, but is <loing her best to make all 
things easy for Japanese enter{»rise and com¬ 
merce, and the reverse for every otlun* nation. 

Though the Chinese aiul Japanese cannot 
understand each other’s spee<‘h, they <‘an rea<l 
each other’s writing or hleographs. This helps 
the Japanese in their honest tra<le with the < ’hi- 
nese very materially, because labels, atldrt*sses, 
firm marks, and brands arc made <*asily plain; 
but it helps also in the forgery <*f patent marks, 
labels, and braiuls, and this has beesnue an occa¬ 
sional feature of Japauest‘ commercial »uctho<}s. 

Half an hour’s walk in 'Tokio, writes the Brit¬ 
ish amba.ssador, will di.s<'over ten to twenty imita¬ 
tions of British tra<le-marks. One may buy nil 
over China to-day the Knglisli Uodgers’s razors, 
made in Japan. IVtor<‘ than <me ('hinese news- 
sheet is edited and <’ontrolled by .lapanese; 
and these are the sheets which are loud«*st iii 
their demands for the driving out China of 
the foreigner. At the final meeting (jf the Nip¬ 
pon Syndicate, Limited, in Ltmdtm, the chair¬ 
man said that the rea.son for the wimhug up of 
the company’.s affairs was tlue, he r<‘grette<i to 
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say, *‘to the wide-spread unreliability of the 
Japanese nation in commerce, no less ttiap to 
the reluctance of our allies to admit British 
enterprise to any share of the resources of the 
Far East. The selfish policy of the Japanese 
had reduced the doctrine of the open door to 
nothing more or less than a fiction.” The 
Japanese consul himself, in Tientsin, reported 
to his government that “the Chinese regard 
Japanese goods with serious distrust as being 
cheaply and badly packed and not up to sample.” 
While in India I heard of a large amoimt of 
money involved in the suit of an Indian exporter 
from Japan, who claimed that he had been 
shamefully deceived by the difference between 
samples and the cotton goods received. One of 
our American school-books was stolen bodily 
and reprinted in Japan. The American pub¬ 
lishers, through our State Department, remon¬ 
strated. The Japanese reply was that the book 
was not the same, because they had corrected 
certain verbal errors in the original! 

The new Japanese tariff comes into force on 
July 1, 1911. The average of new duties on 
British goods is estimated at an advance of 
two-thirds upon existing rates. On goods from 
other countries the increase in the average of 
the duties is about fifty per cent. But, says 
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Count Komuni, the Ftireign Secretary of .Tafuin. 
in an official stalemeut of Japa.ue.se |«»liey: 
“Great Britain has what, is c‘alle<l a free-trade 
policy; there is no nHun ftn a convention with 
that country.” This is frank cynicism eni*nj»h, 
one would think, t<» penetrate the British com¬ 
mercial understanding. If this is not entnigh. 
the new tariff increases llie <luties on printtnl 
goods from eight peiu'C to twenty-two ptmee; 
on white shirtings the <luly is nearly <ptadru- 
pled, and on cotton Italians the increase is even 
greater. 

In spite of the alliance, the British community 
in Japan does not receive the “ nuist-favtn'tsl- 
nation” treatment, hut its memhers are re¬ 
garded as undesirahle aliens, as are lh<* repre- 
sentJitivcs of (»ther nations; anil now in aihhtion 
tlie tJiriff w'all against British gtanls has heeu 
raised to an almost un<*limhahle ludght. 

The tohd of Japanese imports and exports in 
1868 amounted to fId.WJNT'i; in ItMIl to 
$303,318,980; ami in BMW h» It 

may he that the Japanese now helieve that they 
can afhn’d to look upon their alliaiua* with 
Great Britain as a favor bestowed rather than 
as a favor received. 'Fhey havit g<tt <»ut of it the 
peace tind protection tliey needeil in a tiin«‘ of 
great strain; their army and navy they awanme, 
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some of their high officials even claim as much, 
are more needed by Great Britain than is Great 
Britain’s protection by Japan, and therefore 
they can now deal with Great Britain on even 
terms. This may or may not be good diplo¬ 
macy, wise commercial methods. With that I 
have nothing to do. I cite it as a national ex¬ 
ample of the same spirit which pervades their 
dealings as individuals. Wliatever else it may 
be, it is not “playing the game.” 

Even their hospitality is suspicious beneath 
its outward graciousness. Very few Americans 
know, when the American fleet was welcomed 
with loud acclaims of friendliness at Yokohama, 
that all the rest of the Japanese ships and men 
were mobilized near Nagasaki and kept there, 
even depriving men of leave, till the American 
fleet sailed away. This is of the type of frank 
friendliness which leads Japanese officers to 
run between the shafts of a jinrickishaw in order 
to listen to the conversation of the foreign 
officers they draw. Somehow these strike us as 
the degrading precautions of a morally vulgar 
and low type of civilization. These things are 
not easy for us to understand, or to dismiss with 
a smile, except of contempt. 

I could fill this chapter, and many chapters, 
with example after example of the untrustwor- 
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t.liiTiftss of the Japanese merchants and indus¬ 
trials. I have cited instances merely to show 
the reader that this accusation is not gossip. 
But I have little taste for accusations, and no 
enmity against the Japanese, for I cannot pict¬ 
ure a kindlier hospitality than I received. This 
is all by way of explanation, as is much that 
is to follow, and by no means a tirade; and 
also because it is quite fair, and high time, that 
we dropped the songs of the nursery and dis¬ 
cussed Japan by the grown-up standards, by 
which she now claims the right to be judged. 

We have come to believe in the West, that no 
progress along moral lines can be attained with¬ 
out putting women on the same level of moral 
and mental opportunity with men. Without 
respect for womanhood we believe that men can¬ 
not respect themselves, and that the degradation 
of women means the degradation of men. The 
Japanese neither believe this nor act upon it. 
During the seven years, 1890-1897, there were 
2,450,838 naarriages in Japan, 821,121 divorces, 
and 523,992 illegitimate births. Prostitution in 
Japan is regulated, controlled and taxed by the 
state. The last census gives the number of 
females in Japan as 23,131,207; of this number, 
7,587,979 are between the ages of fifteen and 
thirty-five, or roughly the age when the Eastern 
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woman is physically attractive. One writer 
claims that there are “500,000 public prosti¬ 
tutes, and at least 1,000,000 daruma and meshi- 
mori,^ etc., etc.; the total of women practising 
prostitution is probably 1,400,000, and if to this 
again about 500,000 Geisha be added, the com¬ 
plete grand total cannot be short of nearly 
2,000,000.” It seems impossible that this can 
be true, though I have figures from an official 
in the Finance Department, who procured them 
from the Home Department, which confirm this 
estimate. But even if it were cut in half, and 
this is an absurd underestimate, it shows that of 
all the women in Japan between the ages of fif¬ 
teen and diirty-five, one out of every seven and a 
half is thus employed. It is true, at all events, 
and every traveller with eyes to see may investi¬ 
gate for himself, that the whole eastern coast 
from Zanzibar to Kamtschatka is fringed with 
Japanese prostitutes. In Bombay, Calcutta, 
Hongkong, Singapore, Shanghai, and so on all 
around the coast, this Japanese export is promi¬ 
nent. The Japanese authorities recognize this 
and are trying to stop this emigration of young 
women, which is a standing disgrace to them, 
along 15,000 miles of sea-co 9 ,st. 

^ Japanese words used in the provinces and meaning procuresses, 
or low-class CondVMrim. 
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It is ii not uiK-oinmtui tor a .lapaiu'se 

girl to sell herself at ht»me itr uIuhjihI, to gain 
tlie money witli wliieli to marry aiul st4tle 
down, the futsire hnslunul agreeing to this iiuiu- 
ner of gaining the marriage |»ortion. .Vs I 
have notcil, the Emperor sets tlie example hy 
giving his people an heir to tin* throne horn of 
a concubine; and im .btpuuese, t»f whatever posi¬ 
tion in .society, would hesitate U> take one, or 
as many as were nee(‘s.s!iry <tf Ihesi* women, into 
his househokl to procure a s«»n to <stntinue the 
aneestor-wtjrship. A .fapaiies*' nohlemati. well 
known as a tliplomat in Enntpe and in this 
country, in <liseussi«g this «pie‘*tion with me. 
remarked; “What a tine thing if you huil in 
your country a <lesi‘eiidanl of tieorge Washing- 
ton!“ He intimated, too, tlnil in his country 
tlie whole <|uestion was treated as a matter of 
pracUeal hygiene, just as we provide a pure- 
food law, while in Englaiul itml in Amerien we 
halke<l at tlealing with the matter frankly and 
wisely, and treated it like hypoerites. Ht‘ wa.s 
right up to a <‘ertain point, f*>r there are no streets 
paraded !>y .Holi<’iti«g wsniien in 'I'okio as are 
lh<‘eu<UIIy, Ismdon; eerlain streets in .N'ew V'<»rk; 
the Boulevards, and the shambleH tif \ttint- 
martre, in Baris. In dapaii the laws are strin¬ 
gent upon this slibjeet, and the punishmeut for 
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illegal use of houses is a heavy fine and impris¬ 
onment. The women are segregated in certain 
districts, and are regularly taxed and visited. 

The three laws for Japanese women are obedi¬ 
ence to father and mother as a child; obedience 
to husband as a wife; finally obedience to her 
children as an old woman. The women are 
gentle, fertile, and obedient; and it is disconcert¬ 
ing to the logical mind to find that their most 
fervent admirers are to be found among our 
American women, who are considered by all the 
world to be sophisticated and independent, and 
by that unanswerable critic, the Census, to be 
rapidly losing the position they ought to hold in 
the birth-rate column. 

If the American woman knew that every inn, 
every tea-house and every hotel, and many of 
the temples in Japan offered easy virtue to every 
traveller and pilgrim so disposed; and that the 
sale of herself by the woman, to relieve family 
necessities, is looked upon as a worthy self- 
sacrifice in thousands of Japanese households; 
if she could see the whole Japanese attitude 
toward this question, both at home and abroad, 
she would consider the admission of the Japan¬ 
ese in any numbers into this country, to be edu¬ 
cated side by side with our children, in the pub¬ 
lic schools, as an intolerable suggestion. And 
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she would consider lliuf lo permit freiniom t>f so¬ 
cial intercourse hetweeu .liipuuest* men uutl the 
young women of America uu insulting sugg<‘.s- 
tion. Even when Japanese gentleim'u entertain, 
professional women are (‘alhtl in for the tw*ea- 
sion. It will he time to talk t»f otferini*' the 
freedom of our guunled and eherishtsl homes to 
the Japanese, when the Japanese have our hlenb 
of what sueh a hoim* ought to he. 

Our W-eslem coast is right, and m»t till vwdory 
over our forces on sea and land hritigs them, will 
the Japanese he permitted tt> eoloni/r iu any 
part of America, until ht*r eivili/ation is ptn‘ge<i 
and elianged in this respect. Far he it from tjie 
to sit in judgment <»v«*r the nations of the earth, 
to claim that we are right ami others wrong; 
and I trust that the reader will r(*ali/,«‘ that I 
have been stating faets. noting tlitferem’es, and 
not otferiug pomlerous protoeols, as tliongh the 
pos.session of a {wn prtidtu’etl omniseienet^. I 
should he sorry tt» he included in that eat«*gary 
of travellers, and writers ahont tither eouiitries, 
who look upon every dilfereiice, every iaeon- 
venienee, every displeasing incident as a griev¬ 
ance. I look upon them not ns grievaneen, hut 
as expeneius‘s, ami I try to deal with them as 
such, for my wwn henefit, ami that tif my 
countrymen. 
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It was only recently and after a valiant fight, 
led by the members of the European Salvation 
Army in Japan, and at the risk of personal vio¬ 
lence to themselves, that the shameful slavery to 
which the inmates of the Yoshiwara, or Prosti¬ 
tutes’ Quarter, were subjected, was mitigated; 
and women who wished to escape were given the 
opportunity to do so. Before the Japanese 
woman is allowed to stand securely upon the 
rhetorical pedestal built for her by Lafcadio 
Hearn, and accepted as appropriate to her moral 
and social status by indifferent and superficial 
travellers, she must be judged by other standards, 
and with evidence furnished by less frankly 
partial witnesses. 

The total net debt of the United States, that 
is, what remains after deducting the cash in the 
Treasury, was, on June 30, 1908, $938,132,409. 
About $155,000,000 was paying at the rate of 
four per cent, the balance two or three per cent. 
The estimated value of property in the United 
States in 1904 was estimated at $107,104,- 
192,410. 

The debt of Japan, one of the poorest coun¬ 
tries in the world, with more than one-half of its 
cultivated area given over to the raising of rice, 
was, on March 31, 1908, $1,138,173,226, and 
the internal loans pay from five to eight per 
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cent, and tlic foangu Ii»an.s fn»rn ftnir to mix jwr 
cent.* 

A Japanese writer, Athic-lii iviniu».'iukc by 
name, wrilcM: ^‘People in .lapaii \\itb 
a year or more are asked l»> !mnd over to tiie 
government of it. Won<!«'rfnk in it not? 

More; wonderful .still, they .say nothing nlKuit it. 
Of eour.se it is gnnhsl dtnvn st) tliat a man w ith 
$500 yearly ineomt* pays idnmt .seventeen p<‘r 
cent. On an average the |M*ople of ,Iupan pay 
al)out thirty p«*r cent of tlieir net inermie in taxa¬ 
tion in tme form or amdher a taxathm which 
wotdd create a revtdution in Europe i>r America 
in twenty-hmr h<nirs.” This Japanese writer, 
who. is apparently protid of tin's .situation in. his 
own country, miglit liave gone further aiui sahl, 
not only that there would he a revtilutaui in 

Europe ami America, hut also that ot»r prt'sent 
freedom, our religious nmi political liherty, Imve 

‘TMK >tv tuw, c. s;;.*! 
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been won by revolutions in the past, to enable 
us to escape from just such tyrannical taxation. 
The oligarchical clan government of Japan is 
bleeding people to death to provide an army 
and navy, and for the conduct of war. A little 
historical knowledge would have shown this 
gentleman that we do not envy him, and that 
Magna Charta, Charles the First, the French 
Revolutions, and the American Revolution are 
incidents in the combined history of Europe and 
America to prove it. 

In his treatment of the case the slight premise 
is assumed that we should all be better off if we 
were Japanese! Hearn’s brief for the Japanese 
women omits the same corner-stone in the build¬ 
ing of his monument. The Japanese have 
reached a phase of megalomania, where they 
fancy that the rest of the world looks upon them 
with awe and envy. No one who has not talked 
day after day with the Japanese appreciates this. 
Many of them, as is the case with Mr. Adachi 
Kinnosuke, hold up their hands and say: 
“Wonderful, is it not?” It is barely possible 
that we do not think it wonderful at all, that 
on the contrary we think it deplorable. It is 
barely possible that we prefer American to 
Japanese standards; American to Japanese 
morality; American to Japanese women; Amer- 
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ican to Japanese national debt and taxation; 
American to Japanese civilization; and Ameri¬ 
can to Japanese estimation in the eyes of the 
world. As an American I should he mortified to 
think that my country, my country’s institutions, 
my countrymen or my countrywomen, could be 
confounded for a moment with the Japanese. 

We escaped from the slavery of feudalism 
many years ago. Japan is as much in the grip 
of the feudal baron and feudal methods to-day 
as she was in the days of the Shogimate. Their 
Emperor is not a constitutional ruler, but a god, 
a puppet-king, as a high Japanese official has 
called him; their House of Representatives has 
little more final voice in policy and legislation 
than have the Boy Scouts upon American policy 
and legislation; the Japanese are not taxed, 
they are robbed, as were our ancestors when 
they were serfs and villeins. If we retrograded 
to such taxation as obtains in Japan, it would 
be because it could not be helped, as is the case 
in Japan to-day. We are not in the stage of 
civilization where there is nothing to be bought 
with money but rice, sake. Geisha girls, and the 
favor of Shinto or Buddhist temple-servers; if 
we were, we might not crave wealth, might in¬ 
deed rejoice to be soldiers, as a relief from pov¬ 
erty and monotony. 
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Though life in Japan is not monotonous to 
the Japanese, for they are distinctly a bright, 
cheerful and happy people, it would be burden- 
somely monotonous to us. Their women are 
docile housewives, who spend next to nothing 
upon themselves, and know nothing of liberty or 
luxury. They take no part in the social en¬ 
joyments and hospitalities of their husbands, 
who when they can afford it, call in the aid of a 
restaurant, and Geisha girls, when they entertain. 
Neither men nor women have the countless in¬ 
terests of literature, art, theatres, sports, games, 
travel, charity, religious societies, clubs, which 
make the poorest of us love our independence. 

It is not worth gambling, with your soul as 
stake, to win the whole world of Japan, because 
to the Westerner, be he right or wrong in his 
appreciation, the whole world of Japan is not 
worth having, at the price of their present sla¬ 
very. We must wait till luxury comes and 
wealth; the cry of their women for liberty and 
something approaching equality of opportunity; 
strikes and the organization of labor; the escape 
of the members of the Imperial Diet from the 
sway of a puppet-king endowed with ghostly 
powers; the awakening of the nation to the 
pleasures and opportunities of life as we know 
them; we must wait till then. 
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They have not hwni tested ns yet. with the real 
temptations of power; with the strain and stress 
of representative government; with the poisonous 
vapors of pros|>enty; with the tlemamls and ex¬ 
pectations of tlie su{>erfi<naUy e<hu‘atetl: witli tlie 
unpatriotic lawlessness <tf luiliions of aliens; with 
masses of people uniler no rt'Hghms nsstraint 
No devil has taken them up it»to tfu* high mouti- 
tain of civilization, and sht>wn them the king¬ 
doms of the world and tempttsl them; ami until 
that time comes, the ,Iapam‘st‘ must he <*on- 
sklered as still in tlie making, and outside of 
any hnl a hyjiothetieal judganent. 

They took tlu'ir religion, tfu'ir Confueinn i-ode 
of ethics, their art. their nlpliahet even, all that 
they hav<\ imleed. from India. < 'hina, and Korea, 
They adt»pfed them, hut lln*y have not irnpisived 
them. *"1 hey havt* no poreeluin, no painting, no 
carving, no literature, no ethieal eode, no religion 
which are improvements upon what the\ imi- 
tiited. Tlieir past is a «*opy of the Ead. flteir 
[wesent is a c<»py of the West. The} have imi¬ 
tated our mills, maf'hines. arm.s ami indriunents, 
hut no .Tapanese <*ven would ekiim tfiat tla-v have 
invented anything of their ow n, or impioved upon 
the Western imKlels, It K evident that a man 
who can only imitate must always reinait! hehtnd. 

There is <me d<*partment of naalern liiV where 
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the mere imitator must necessarily find great 
difficulties, and that is in the department of 
government, especially the governing of other 
races far away from one’s own country. The 
mere machinery of government may suffice at 
home, where all men by centuries of conformity 
have adjusted themselves, but no machinery is 
enough to make the governing of alien races easy. 
The machinery then becomes subordinate to 
those who use it, adapt it, fit it to daily exigen¬ 
cies, and adjust it nicely to other habits, customs, 
and prejudices. Whatever else we may have 
added to the fund of the stored-up experience 
of civilization, our race may claim an easy pre¬ 
eminence in this domain. Here, at any rate, 
we have earned the right to look on with a 
critical eye, at the endeavors of other governors, 
whether they be French or Japanese. 

We may claim, too, that there is no higher test 
of a man s all-round ability, and no fairer test of 
a nation’s claim to greatness, than the individ¬ 
ual’s or the nation’s prowess in this field of effort. 
Wliether he be a country parson, the manager of 
a great railroad, or the governor of a wide prov¬ 
ince, inhabited by millions of an alien race, he 
ranks among the men of unusual powers in his 
degree who succeeds in adjusting differences; 
harmonizing conflicting aims; gaining confidence 
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by bis cheerful but unbending justice; solving 
problems by superior wisdom; gaining the al¬ 
legiance of warring factions, and leading all alike 
along the path he has marked out for himself 
and them; while the greatest rulers, men like 
Clive and Cromwell and Lincoln, rank with the 
few shining ones in war, art and literature, as 
the prize products of humanity. 

Japan has not gained the respect, the con¬ 
fidence, or the quiet control of Formosa, Korea, 
or lower Manchuria. In all the months I was 
in India I never saw a white man ill-use a brown 
one; I did not visit Formosa, but the Japanese 
are burning villages and shooting down Ifie na¬ 
tives there as I write. I did travel through the 
whole length of Korea, crossed the Yalu River, 
and travelled through the whole length of the 
Japanese sphere of influence in Manchuria, and 
never a day passed that I did not see rough and 
often violent treatment of Koreans and Manchus 
by Japanese soldiers, police, and the lower class 
of labor employed there. It is fair to say that 
the late Prince Ito, and the present Consul- 
General of Korea, and all the many Japanese 
officials whom I met, were heartily in accord, 
and sincerely in earnest, in their endeavors to 
do away with these rough and bullying methods, 
but they have not succeeded in preventing them. 
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The Japanese of all classes, high and low, are 
painfully sensitive to ridicule. In their own 
country, in the past, their military traditions, 
the closely drawn limitations between classes, 
the prompt vengeance of slight or insult, made 
the rules of politeness to one another as rigid, 
and their ceremonious treatment of one another 
as elaborate, as religious rubrics. 

Both the Koreans and the Chinese look upon 
the Japanese as inferior. The Koreans call 
them “island savages,” “foreign knaves,” and 
their country “ Contemptible Dwarf Land,” and 
the Chinese call them “monkeys,” and both 
consider them as even more contemptible than 
Europeans. 

I grant that it has a tendency to make a man 
self-conscious, and awkward, and inclined to 
self-assertion, when he finds himself in a com¬ 
pany that is latently unfriendly, even if he be a 
superior person of long training in self-control. 

I have seen both Manchus and Koreans make 
fun of the little Japanese soldiers and policemen, 
and it is perhaps not to be wondered at that they 
retaliate with physical force. They do not like 
chaff, and do not know how to take it; and they 
are very new, one may even say, very raw, at 
the business of exercising authority. The white 
man, indeed the gentleman everywhere, assumes 
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his authority, lu* «1 <h'.s not assort it. ihit one 
must he %'ery sure of tnieself U* <i<» this siu’eess- 
fully, luul tile .rapauest* are nut sure *6' them¬ 
selves hy any means. Almost any .lapaiu'se Ls 
delighted to he nustaktm for a Knnipean. puts 
him-self huleed to great pains tt* imitate his 
institutiuuH, his (‘lollies, his maimers, his huh- 
its, and to learn his language, and has none of 
the riiinese iudifTereuee to. ami c-ontempt for. 
We.Htcrn standards of eivilization. 

No man ever does .anything well if he is lor- 
ever looking out of the eornei of his eye to set* 
if he is copying his model sueeessfully, 'hhe 
.Tapauest* give ymi the Impres'.hm ot wafehiug 
to Hta* if yt»u think they !uiv»* done things the 
way they ought to he done, whetlief it is eating 
their dinner, tlrinking their w ine, tying their ora- 
vats. elmo.sing their liat.s ami etiafs, t»r gttverning 
their etdtmies. I'hts imeasines-, alsmt Iheir own 
mannerH and nielho»ls, ahtmt tht*ir right to the 
pre-eminence that they Imve elaimetl. t'ainmt he 
eoneealetl from tlmse they are attempting to rule: 
and as I have said elsewhere, the nervous ruler 
makes the exeitaltle horse. 

This governing of aliens deniamh a superior 
all-mund man, and one who ptHsesHcs in par- 
lunilar great nervous staying pow^er. 'Hie eim- 
staut pin-prieks, the midieious misinterpreU- 
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tions, the steady opposition, the daily and 
studied efforts at circumvention, are irritating 
and nerve-racking. Even the stolid English¬ 
man in India finds it health-destroying. It has 
had the effect upon some of the stout little 
Japanese of breaking them down, making ner¬ 
vous wrecks of them. I know of more than one 
Japanese official recalled already from these 
new colonies, completely broken down nervously. 
Men who could stand the gruelling hardships of 
a winter campaign in Manchuria, and lose no 
weight even, waste away under the burdens of 
the complicated business of governing peaceably. 
Fighting is merely an exciting form of exercise, 
but governing is the very rarest accomplishment 
of the most highly trained meft, of the most 
advanced civilizations. 

The disease known to us as beri-beri, and 
called by the Japanese Kake, which is a malady 
of tlie nerves, resulting in paralysis and numb¬ 
ness, is common in Japan. It played such 
havoc in both army and navy that its causes 
have been seriously investigated. In the navy, 
after certain experiments, the surgeon-general 
prescribed a change of diet, giving the men 
more meat, bread, vegetables, and less rice. It 
may be of interest to our XJptonian school of re¬ 
formers and their allies, the social and political 
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Saprapluigiui.s. to Unirn that (’hicagtj ctinned 
meat wan utklwl the daily rati«»UH i»f the Jap¬ 
anese navy and army, and heljted to .stamp out 
this drt;n<l tllsease. 

The Japanese eopy quiekly, hut they bam, 
wliieh is tpdte another thing, shnvly. Aeeoiti- 
ing to the present seluad system, a Imy enters the 
prinuiry selund at the age t»f six, and stays six 
years; at the jige t»f twelve he gtH*.s to a middle 
school where he stays live years; at seventeen 
he goes tt» the high-.selutol for three years, and 
tltenee to the university for a thret* or hmr years’ I 
eourse. If no tiim* is wa.sted. and tl»em arts no 
failures at esaminations. a l*«iy may gratluate 
frtim tin* university at iw<*nty-thret* or h»ur, hut 
most httys are not si. fortiinatt*. 'I'hey arts par- 
tietdarly weak in matheiuaties, ami a largts |Je^ 1 
tentage of the failnrcH throughout tl»e school 
aud university ctnirscs art* in this tlcpartment. ! 
I'he result is that matiy hoys thi ntst liiiish tlieir 
cducatitm in'htrc the age of twenty-eight, or 
thirty, even. It is t«» l»e iviueiida^rctl that thb 
is an Oriental mis% anti the iiwu arts tihl men at 
fifty. With us, a man who has taken eare of y 
himself is in liis jiriiiie at fifty, ami the iTsjKm- 
Slide anti onerous wtirk ttf tail* Western world k 
done hy iium hctwct‘n fttrly-five ami siwenty. 
We have, the host of us, forty years of usefulness 
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between twenty and sixty. The Japanese, with 
exceptions, of course, have twenty-five, between 
the years twenty-five and fifty. If the most 
valuable thing in life is stored-up experience, 
well used, the Japanese, and all Orientals, are 
at a tremendous disadvantage in this respect. 

There are three questions uppermost in the 
minds of intelligent people in regard to the 
Japanese: are they really civilized, have they 
incorporated our civilization, got it in their 
blood, or merely grasped certain features of it 
with their deft hands? will the alliance with 
Great Britain be renewed? are they contem¬ 
plating, and will they be successful in an attack 
upon us ? My own answers to these questions, 
and I have tried to avoid being categorical, will, 
I trust, be found in what I have written. All the 
sober-minded Japanese maintain that not only 
have they adopted our civilization, but that they 
are putting it into a crucible from which will 
emerge a higher form of civilization than that 
to which we have attained in the West. They 
regard the non-renewal of their alliance with 
Great Britain as improbable in the present 
timorous state of mind of British statesmen. 
They were unanimous in telling me, an Ameri¬ 
can, that war between America and Japan is 
preposterous, impossible for financial and stra- 
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legical reasons, and t!»at (Jermauy is at the 
bottom of all these false alarms, aiul im-eiitives 
to quarrels between her rivals uucl taamiies; 
insisting, aiul I beluw willi jusliet*. that tier- 
many is now in a {v(»sithm when* war between 
any other two eountries vvouhl protit her. vveakett 
some rival, anti be U> lier etnmnereial udvan- 
tage. 

Pew men of importaiua* wtnihl willingly make 
war, incite to war, or Imlieve in war. No tme 
not crazed by th<‘ thought tif |H‘rstnial revenge 
would: “Pour the swtH't milk of <*<mciird intt> 
hell.” 'riMKse wlio havt* .seen ant thing «»f the 
horr«>rs of war th*te.st it; amatetu-'* in uniform, 
with .stntf-ajqMHntment miUtur} litlc^i. m.i) he 
partlonetl for wi.shing tt» a.|»|tear as bruvt* as their 
uniforms. 

I wa,s bored by Philippie.s us a boy in e<»l- 
lege. ami my re-remling t*f llie ela.ssie.s after pann- 
ing thirty inereasetl my distasb* bn* them, f 
.shouhl be disuppoiidetl and sorry to l»a\i* what 
I write of Japan interpreted as a wliole-ale 
tiemmeiation, as a swaggering stiH. t»f rfittum 
vrnm) ('arthtujhu m cw th h ikhtm. I am no 
sour Cato. 

I am, however, of those who believe that the 
best arguments for peaee are thoM* well fur- 
ulshtHl with men, arms and amnumition, ami 
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that the ambassadors from a careless, rich, and 
defenceless country seeking to bring about an 
international court of arbitration, though it is of 
all things most to be desired, must necessarily be 
impotent envoys. 

There is no more doubt that both Germany 
and Japan look with envy upon the rich and 
thinly populated countries of South America, and 
that Japan has entered Manchuria to stay, than 
that Germany and Japan are over-populated. 
The thin mantle of the Prince of Peace conceals 
fang and claw only until the opportunity for 
profit, or the pangs of hunger, induce us to throw 
it off. It would seem that our bureaus of agri¬ 
culture, our schools of technology are useless 
without Annapolis and West Point. The splen¬ 
did gift of Mr. Carnegie for the advancement of 
peace does honor to every Christian and to every 
American, but that travelled and intelligent 
gentleman would be the last to advocate the 

O 

sending of emissaries for peace, with the halters 
of disarmament and defencelessness around 
their necks. 

The cost of even the moral progress we have 
made has been terrible; and it is not false 
pride, but protection for our ideals, that bids us 
defend ourselves from what we consider lower 
forms of morals, religion, manners and customs. 
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It is astounding tluit Engluiul and Ainoru-a <U) 
not vsee that .lupan is Materialism proving its 
efficiency. The Japanese are smiling atheists 
and aguosties, ami yet at «*m‘ time Ameri<*a aim! 
Europe were hailing with Jidiniraition their sanity, 
happiness, morality, and alnlity. At any rate, 
that altitude means gotnl-hy fUristianity, and 
the Arehhlshop of (’anferhury, and Exeter Hall, 
must he very frivcdous or verv ign«»rant if they 
prea<‘h a renewal of the allianee in 'riiesc 

people would makf‘ Darwin. Spemer, Wadlaee 
and Hae<*kel point in triumph. N'ot one of the 
sanctions or authorities of (’hristeutlom has e<tn- 
trihuted to Ihetr sueecHS or to their present 
eivilimthm. It is purely material, torndted up 
with ghostly awe of uneeHtordom. If tlnw ami 
their gods, their Wiuiian slaverv, their historical 
ami eommer<‘ial untrus|wortUim*ss, their Ori¬ 
ental seeretiveness ami cruelty, their imitative 
militarism, tludr tyrannical and tmrepresenta- 
tive government of themselves and thtdr c<in- 
<pu*re<l aliens <‘an lie reecived *u» tsptal terms 
by England and America, then < 'hrisl is a 
ethical luxury, and no more neeessary to our 
civilization than the “private gotl** of my 
Hindu friend in I'daipiir. 
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THINGS JAPANESE, KOREAN, AND 
MANCHURIAN 

F rom Hongkong to Yokohama ought not 
to be a long or a disturbed voyage. I 
travelled on rather a small steamer to 
avoid waiting for a large one, and from the mo¬ 
ment we steamed away from the dock at Hong¬ 
kong till we were warped alongside at Yoko¬ 
hama, the description of the sea by Horace, 
‘‘inverso mare” was fulfilled to the letter. Seven 
days of ‘‘inverso mare,” unrelieved by eruptive 
illness, which is a blessing in disguise in such 
situations; during which time I read for the first 
time in many years, a shelf or so of modern 
novels, made me acquainted at least with the 
opiumonic quality of such literature. These 
days left me also with increased respect for 
Horace as a realist. Verily nothing is so power¬ 
less as water till it gets into motion! 

It was a rainy, blustering morning when we 
arrived; and I watched with interest the Japan¬ 
ese who handled the ropes and cables thrown to 
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theiii. 'rh<*y woro skilful atHl quick, uiul sunu'- 
what uncanny in ajijtcitrancc; knij' arms and 
Inuff hcxlu's <m sluud slurd} legs; long ujqi<*r lips, 
(lark, (t{*a({Uc' eyes, ami an air (tf doing what, tiny 
had to dt», as of traitusl animals. X<» one. I 
imagine, who tirst comes in c(»ntact witli the 
Japatu'se, is imt impressed hy their nnhuman 
appearanctn and their mental and moral aloof¬ 
ness, and diflVnana* finun any other raei* of the 
Siime ahilitv he knows. 

Tlu' custontdamse (‘xaniinafhm was prolongtsl. 
patient and rigor<»us. hut mv Itiggage was passed 
as inotlVusiv(‘. and. tucked into a jinrt^ kishaw, I 
was trotted (tlT to the hot*‘i. 'hhe tirst gH>**p'<'* «d 
the intt'rior of the hotel t(»ld nte, as though it liad 
been proclaimed hy the hotel eh*rk. that here 
tlie iufluenee of Aiiierjcu is paranmunf. The 
steam-heat, and the hall liUeil with roekiitg- 
clndrs, proved it. What eomhinatum m<m; 
Imnptiiig to physical and mental, and conse¬ 
quently to moral. d**generafMm can he made 
tl»un a roeking-elmir a»id a cheap iiovel in a 
st(‘am-ht‘uted r(♦olll! d'ltere tluw were, includ¬ 
ing the d(‘gem*ration; hn* in one of the chairs 
was an <»vcr-plmnp c».untryw«mian. looking as 
though she w'ert‘ choked hy iier slays, a novel 
in her hands, and her high he»d* tapping the 
floor, as tin* chair swayed hai k and forth. 
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Two Japanese in livery take my things to 
my room, and when I arrive a few yards behind 
tliem, they are both smirking at themselves in the 
mirror. There are many bitter criticisms of the 
Japanese these days, and one of the foremost is 
that they are conceited. That may be, but 
there is another aspect of the case deserving 
mention. They are new at the game of civiliza¬ 
tion. The grinding monotony of life, which is 
the portion of a great and helpless majority in 
every highly civilized society, has not thrown its 
pall over them as yet. They carry luggage to 
an hotel room, they wait on table, they run 
locomotive engines and trolley-cars, wave flags 
from the crossings at passing trains, bow for¬ 
eigners in and out of shops, and wait upon them 
from behind counters; they take and sell 
tickets at railway stations, do housework, serve 
as guides and couriers, travel themselves in 
trains and ships, wear uniforms as firemen, 
policemen, soldiers, sailors, teachers, judges, 
school-boys, — Japan has veritably blossomed 
into uniforms — govern colonies as in Formosa, 
Korea and Manchuria, and all with the de¬ 
lighted alertness, and with sidelong glances at 
themselves in mirrors when opportunity offers, 
as of children playing with new toys. 

The traveller and student of foreign men and 
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maimera, who fulln mlo the error <»f supposing 
that Ilia pcrsotial opiiutms are ueressurily dog¬ 
mas bec'iuise they are iutolenud, is of »o value 
as a guide or teacher. 'I'he.se Jupaiu'se may l«! 
ctmeeittHl, hut the, out.stauding featurt* <d* their 
society is their delightwl iuleresl, their air of 
imporlan<‘e, their solemnity in doing the Ihtm- 
satul and one little things that we have d<»ne, 
and seen <lone so often, that we are lireil of 
them, an<l only <lo them uiuler the stress of 
cojnpulsion. 

I hav«‘ seen a Japanese using a telephone, or 
a ty{K‘-writt‘r, punching ti<*kets at a railway 
gate, waving a flag at a <'rossing. pointing out 
sights to travellers, witli the smiling delight and 
curiosity (jf a chihi looking at the inside <d a 
wat<*h. T am not sure that this uusophiMtit-ated 
altitude toward life is not as worthy as rending 
ji n(»vel in a roeking-ehair, in a slt*am-heat<Hl 
room. 

(Germans complain that the French are ecm- 
c«‘ited, and prone to ridicule others; Ameriiaiis 
accuse the FhiglLsh of Iwing eoneeite<l; am! as for 
tlu^ English, they simmer .shnvly hut constantly 
with aniustunent at our hiuisting, our pnadama- 
tions, our F<Hirlh*-<if-July orat«>ry. Perhaps we 
all think the Japanese eoneeited, hecause wc 
think they ought not tt> 5 h*: assuming that our 
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ideals and our accomplishments are the only 
proper standards of measurement. None of us 
would be less agreeable for more humility; and 
we should certainly all be gamers if before pass¬ 
ing judgment upon others, we first studied them 
more carefully. More than half the distrust be¬ 
tween one another, of the nations of the earth, is 
due to nothing more mysterious than just plain, 
complete, and indifferent ignorance. 

There are two places in every country and 
every city, one where the traveller should spend 
a few hours in studying the mass, the average; 
and in the other the picked few. Those two 
places are the railway stations and the book¬ 
shops. In Bombay and Calcutta books on the 
French Revolution, on Poland’s struggle for 
freedom, Herbert Spencer on Education and 
Ethics were in demand. Here is the list from 
a Japanese book-shop: “Evolution and Adap¬ 
tation,” Morgan; “Electricity and Magnetism,” 
Webster; “Theory of Heat,” Cotter; “Dar¬ 
winism,” Wallace; “Pioneers of Science,” 
Lodge; “Fruit Growing,” Bailey; “Fairy Land 
of Science,” Lodge. Mills’s “Representative 
Government,” a volume of five hundred pages 
in Japanese, has reached its fourth edition. 
When I visited the University at Tokio, the 
President told me that the popular courses 
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among llu* fivo thon>san4 sUuIouis there were 
engineerii»g, nuHlifiiHs lerlmvs .m the physkiil 
seieiu-es, uiul law. Highlly or arimgly. they 
have pu-ked out, our muterial hest 

%vorth .studying and iiuifatiug: and they have 
thrown tlumtselves into t!ie .ntudv un.i juaetke 
of these things with the enfhudastu tind uhan- 
<Ion of amateurs, to whom it is all tresh ainl 
new ami exeitiug. 

Tt is a eouuuou}>hu*e to retail the farts aud 
figurt's of their inereased eommeree and .ship¬ 
ping, tlieir growing navy, tlteir HUrres.Hfully 
tested army, their u-.e of modem imenthms of 
all kintls ami the tlevelopment of mllK ami f;u- 
lories ami shife-hnilding jdaids at «)*»;dt.t, \ok<i- 
hanta, 'r<»kio. Kioto. K.*he. NagiHuki. Hako¬ 
date ami elsewhere; and their mining aetivilks 
in Japan, and in Korea and Mam huna as well. 
The imptniant thing to g.-t at is not this 
material aitvam'ement. l!mt stare, i.ne in the fiiee 
everywhere, and whieh mav he fotind in <lehiil 
in any year-hook, hut whether it i-s re:d and last¬ 
ing, am! whether llteie amateurs who have 
steppeil holdly into the ring have tin* mental, 
moral and the plivsieallv nervous staying power 
to stand tlie strain of it ail. Huh far an oli- 
gtirehieal gov*Tnmenl ha t uirreeded in transfer¬ 
ring the old «-!an allegianre uf ihe H.dmyos, aiul 
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their followers the Samurai, to the Mikado. 
The same obedience, self-sacrifice and dutiful¬ 
ness have been relied upon to take up and carry 
on this material and military expansion. The 
personal allegiance has been translated into 
patriotism; but an office stool, the cab of a loco¬ 
motive-engine, tending mill machinery, building 
railroads and bridges, supervising the tiresome 
routine of commercial transactions, are worlds 
away from serving and fighting for a lord, who 
occupies the position toward his followers of 
both father and ruler. 

Our Western journals have treated the recent 
attempt upon the life of the Japanese Emperor 
as though it were similar in kind and of no 
greater importance than an attempt of the same 
kind upon a Western ruler. It is as different 
as an attempt upon the life of the Maharana of 
Udaipur by Hindus, or upon the life of the Pope 
by Catholics, is different from an attempt upon 
the King of Italy by Italians. In the latter case 
it is a mad expression of discontent, in the 
former it is a stab at the heart of a semi-religious 
Hindu potentate, or of Japan’s god. What re¬ 
ligion and a moral code, backed by the united 
sentiments of our best citizens, do to keep us in 
order, this allegiance to the Mikado does for 
Japan. It is an ominous sign indeed if Mills’s 
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“Representative Government,” or Spencer’s 
“Ethics,” has upset the Japanese loyalty, which 
far more than any other factor supplies the driv¬ 
ing power for their progress and success. It 
seems to have passed unnoticed even, except, I 
believe, by one correspondent of an American 
journal, that a special tribunal was necessary to 
try the case, as the crime was so outside the 
realm of the conceivable in Japan, that no Jap¬ 
anese court was so constituted as to be availa¬ 
ble for the trial of such an offence. In another 
chapter, written before this attempt upon the life 
of the Japanese Emperor, I suggested the grave 
danger to orderly social and political progress in 
Japan, once the badly digested rationalism of the 
West succeeds in making inroads among these 
people of superficial political training. They 
are agnostic to begin with, and once the mythical 
cords that have bound them, in blind faith, to 
obedience to the spirits of the ancestors of the 
Mikado are strained and broken, and the in¬ 
dividual recognizes no law higher than his own 
wUl, the small knot of elder statesmen who now 
rule Japan will have a serious problem to meet. 
It will not be merely the problem of rationalism 
and anarchy which faces us aU; but it will be 
the problem of substituting a new driving power 
for all their military, commercial, and industrial 


I 
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forces, and a new bond to hold the people to¬ 
gether as a nation. 

The attempt upon the life of the Emperor of 
Japan, led by a Japanese who had studied in 
America, and who had edited a newspaper there, 
is the most momentous thing that has happened 
in Japan in half a century. It strikes at the 
very root of all that makes and keeps Japan a 
nation. It weakens Japan’s heart, and dilutes 
the purity and fervor of patriotism at all the 
extremities. A rent has been made in the veil 
hiding the mystery which every Japanese fears, 
worships and obeys, and we superficial ob¬ 
servers in the West have passed it by without 
so much as an inkling of its real significance. 
It can only be likened in its effects upon the 
nation to the change of feeling here, if we should 
suddenly become possessed of a craze for matri¬ 
cide. 

Tokio is only some eighteen miles by train 
from Yokohama. Tokio is spread over a dis¬ 
proportionate area for its population, and the 
distances when measured by jinrickishaw speed 
are great. It is not a capital city in our sense. 
There are many buildings of stone and streets 
of shops, there are jangling trolley-cars and elec¬ 
tric lighting, but by far the greater part of the 
area of Tokio is covered with small, cheap houses 
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of the flimsy architecture common in Japan. 
There is an air of unkemptness about the city, 
as of a shabby-genteel town assuming the air of 
greatness and prosperity. But redeeming every¬ 
thing else at this particular season are the cherry 
trees in full bloom. 

There is nothing quite like these avenues of 
pink blossoms in the streets and in the parks; 
and nothing at all like the national pride and 
pleasure in them, of all the people, old and young, 
and of every social grade. There are pilgrim¬ 
ages and picnics to the parks and other places 
where the blooms are seen to best advantage. 
The Emperor’s garden-party, given in honor of 
the height of the cherry-blossom season, is a 
matter for much coming and going of high oflS- 
cials of state, of much discussion of the weather, 
and of much debate as to the exact day to choose, 
when the blooms wiU be at their best. It is a 
great function, this garden-party, and the cour¬ 
tesy of our distinguished ambassador to Japan 
procured me an iavitation, which I was obliged 
to decline. The time-table of the Trans-Sibe¬ 
rian railway and my days, engaged weeks in ad¬ 
vance, and full at that, prevented my waiting. 
At Kobe, however, I saw a Cherry-Dance, and 
nowhere in the East a more lovely succession 
of scenes in color. 
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Before the Cherry-Dance in the theatre proper, 
there was a Tea Ceremonial, or Cha No Yu. 
It is claimed that four or five years of training 
and tuition are necessary to arrive at proficiency 
in all the intricacies of this ceremony. In this 
case it lasted an hour. All the innumerable 
utensils for tea-making are brought in and 
placed in position with great solemnity, and with 
much manoeuvring and bowing. The attend¬ 
ants, or acolytes, are little girls in brilliant ki¬ 
monos and obis, all of them painted and pow¬ 
dered. Finally a gorgeous professional, escorted 
by the whole band of acolytes, her face painted, 
her eyebrows pencilled, her hair oiled and shin¬ 
ing, and dressed over and around a mass of huge 
combs, clad in a marvellous and, as I was in¬ 
formed, priceless garment, and embroidered on 
it in gold a splendid yellow dragon five feet 
long, shuffles into the room and seats herself to 
make the tea. Every move and gesture is cal¬ 
culated and prescribed, and after countless 
solemn manipulations of the utensils the steam 
rises, the water is poured, the tea is made. The 
guests numbering a hundred or more are 
seated on mats on the floor. After this chief- 
priestess has performed her part, she leaves the 
room, and another woman, clad in similar 
splendor, takes her place and serves the tea. 
The cups are passed by the little girls, who, after 
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Tifl.nfliTig you your cup, bend down and touch, 
the floor with their foreheads, and you are sup¬ 
posed to do likewise in return. The tea was a 
green powder, of acrid flavor and quite unlike 
the tea served on ordinary occasions in Japan. 
Wherever one goes, to a private house, to a shop, 
to a school, to call on the Minister of War, to 
visit the President of the University, to the 
cavalry school, always, at whatever time of the 
day, tea is served; an agreeable and wholesome 
custom, for it is little more than a pleasantly 
flavored cup of hot water, and one can hardly 
drink too often or too much of that. 

Having finis hed our tea, the doors were opened 
and a rush was made for seats in the theatre. 
The Japanese have not adapted their old-time 
courtesy and gentle manners to the new con¬ 
ditions of a steam and electricity handled popu¬ 
lation. Such a scramble as these people made 
to get through the narrow door and up the 
narrow stairs! Neither women nor children 
were regarded by the men. At the railway 
stations, in the street-cars, in the shops, on the 
sidewalks where there are any, at restaurants 
and iu diniug-cars, their lack of consideration, 
their crowding, shoving and loathsome habits 
are painful to see. Their bowing and kow¬ 
towing in hotels and shops, and along the Cook 
itinerary, is as though one should judge the 
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manners of the English or the Americans by the 
demeanor of the assistants in fashionable shops 
in London or in New York. The faded man¬ 
ners of the floor-walkers in our great shops, 
who point prospective buyers to guns, garters, 
or gum-drops with impartial animation, are not 
the mirror which reflects our average behavior 
to one another. 

Foolish foreigners fancy that these funny 
Japanese bows, this staccato protruding of the 
salient part of the back of the person, accom¬ 
panied by the exaggerated lowering of the head 
to the level of the waist, many times repeated, is 
a form of prostration before their superiority. 
It is nothing of the kind. It is no more than a 
touching or a lifting of the hat, and is a per¬ 
functory performance that we misinterpret as 
an acknowledgment of subserviency. To tell 
the truth our manners are mostly so awkward, 
so self-conscious, and so bad, that we have come 
to look upon any manners at all as grotesque 
and slightly ridiculous. While we are smiling 
perhaps disdainfully at the ceremonious polite¬ 
ness of the Japanese, they, and with far more 
reason, are contemptuous of our stiffness and 
awkwardness. 

The spectacle in the theatre depicted the four 
seasons with appropriate dances for each. We 
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gentleman to dinner at a restaurant or tea¬ 
house. We have no equivalent for these places, 
and perhaps the caf^s and smaller restaurants 
of the Latin countries are more nearly of the 
same service to the people. There is, of course, 
the broad difference that these places in Japan 
are served by women, and that women are in¬ 
variably the entertainers. We were served in a 
large, plain room, scrupulously clean, with no 
furniture, and the floor covered with matting. 
Two bronzes, a beautiful painted screen and 
a sepia drawing by a modem Japanese artist 
were there, and nothing else. We sat upon 
cushions with an ash-filled brasier between us. 
This brasier was not for warmth, but to light 
the small Japanese pipes, and to receive the 
ashes, when after two or three puffs they are 
emptied. Pive young dancing girls in bright 
costumes, and some seven or eight others in 
more sombre garb, entered, went down on their 
knees before us, touching the ground with their 
foreheads. Tea is brought in, and they sit in a 
semicircle around us. The meal itself was a 
procession of small dishes, brought in one or 
two at a time and left. Whether you eat of 
them or not, or whether more are brought, none 
is taken away; so that before the meal is over 
you are surrounded by as many as twenty 
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dishes or more. Some of the features of th js 
particular meal were snail soup, sweets, raw 
fish, various vegetables, carrots, beans, parsnips, 
egg-plant, asparagus, young bamboo shoots, 
sweet-potatoes, stewed meat, and all accom¬ 
panied by frequent libations of sake out of tiny 
cups. Each guest has a bowl of fresh water in 
which he rinses his cup after drinking, fills 
it, passes it to one of the women, who drinks, 
rinses the cup, passes it back with a low bow, 
and so on and so on. Sake is served warm, and 
tastes like weak sherry. Whether it is intoxi¬ 
cating or not, I did not discover. I must have 
drunk dozens of these small cups of it on this 
occasion, and at other similar functions that I 
attended, but I never noticed that it had the 
smallest effect. 

During the meal some of the women thrum 
the Samisen and others dance, alone or in pairs, 
or the whole company together. During the 
interval we are supposed to be entertained con¬ 
versationally, and for aught I know to the con¬ 
trary, there may be veritable Aspasias among 
these butterfly-robed people. There is much 
bowing and smiling and paying of compliments; 
but making pretty speeches through an inter¬ 
preter is much like icing vintage claret. As 
they become more at their ease, they interest 
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Ihcmselvcs iti my watcli, my cigar-case, my 
cyc-glass, and all want the bands from the 
<‘igar.s. There is no solicitation, no buffoonery, 
no ('oarscness. Their sisters of that profession 
elsewhere are not so well-behaved. The dishes, 
laslt'd, or unlouehed, or half-eaten, form a small 
gar<len arouiul us, and finally, after more tea, 
our <>nterlainors fall to and devour what is left. 
One of them <‘uts the middle out of a piece of 
bread which had been provided for me—^and 
{Mils butler and mustard not only on it but 
around it, and poses as being very sophisticated 
in European ways of eating. 

After sitting on one’s hind legs for three 
hours, with nothing to lean against, stiffness 
joins the company. About lO.SO p. m. I ask 
to be excus<sl. I fear that I am not much of 
a .Ju})an(‘se bhide. They bow and smile and 
chathT as 1 leave, and my friend tells me that 
they suggest that I. marry them all and take them 
to Americji; and I reply that nothing but our 
ilraslic emigration laws prevent that happy 
polygamous consummation of so pleasant an 
evening. 

Throtigh the courtesy of the Minister of War, 
I was eseorl«‘d to the cavalry barracks, a few 
miles out of Tokio, and spent some hours 
wnf<*hing tlm men, horses, and the drill in the 
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even including lliose at the cavalry barracks, 
i he (liuuilc, toOj has a curious effect upon 
ror«'ign-l»r(Hl horses imported into Japan, and 
they <li<‘ of a, nervous disease that thus far has 
not been remedied. 

ldu‘ Japanese is not a bora horseman. The 
<’avalry lint's were clean, the grooming seemed 
to bt‘ thoroughly done, what I saw of it; but the 
saddles were awkward affair^, and not always 
in gt)od repair, and of bitting a horse they 
sta'in to know nothing. The horses I saw were 
whalers or country-bred, with a few exceptions 
that !<»oked to bt^ of heller breeding. The work 
in th(‘ school was t'lemenlsiry, and even the men 
who iiad bt'cn at it longest were awkward horse- 
tnen, ami not at home in llie saddle. But they 
an* plm-ky enough, there is no doubt of that. 
A <{o/eii of tlu'iu, (>aeh with a different-colored 
scarf, \v<>re s(‘nt racing ac'ross ('ountry, to pick 
up a scarf <‘orresponding in color, and return 
witli it. First they went down a fairly steep 
hill with a small water-jump at the bottom, up 
the opposit(^ bank, there they dismounted to 
pick up tin* scarf, tlien a hurdle or two, and back 
to the starting-point at full gallop. One man 
was thrown gtung down the hill, caught his foot 
in his sfirrtip, was dragged some distance, but 
c'lung to his bridle-reins, and only lost his horse 
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wlu'ii Ih*" hroke. F.vi‘tj tht'u. tijwwl i«td 
h«.‘ afh‘r his ;tn*l wjis 

only fitiulk |H*r?iWnli‘tI ft» limp uuay l»y 
who nui to help Iniit. uhen an **tlirrr imlemi 
him to do NO. f w.'tIkiHl l♦tlf to have u look if 
liinu juhI touinl Iun fm-e hatJerrji an*l t»rmNrtl, 
{iihI in n nsmliliim whtrlt wonhl have mmh* most 
iiifii iwk for Ji litter. Later, vuntrim' nm-ikN ami 
pmhletl, they oppoo'ii om- another luth Nin^h*, 
NtirkM. Tliey vver** it hiippv. imtijlting eiam'il. 
evhleiith e«joyinf.t their jof*, of an aven^:;e if ;.• 
of jilMHif twenty, uml ollieeri awl men •^eeinetl 
to he mnelt on the s.inie level an<i eouipaiiiim- 
nhle. 

It wifi tlnrinj; my viol f»» .luyian that Snli** 
marine Xnmhf*r ti wim lo-^}, with all luimL. 
Liriitemmt .<aknma, her eoiuiuamlei'. 'rthile hf 
was nIowIv Nutroeutins*. uritr'i a 4rl4i!e4 ’.tati*- 
ment of how it han|M*ne«l, praia-. |ji< erew, i«i»| 
reromimmilN their families to the ra,re of the ^tate. 
“Wortk of a|H*}ooy hiil 1,^4 writes "for 

huvini^ .sunk Hi*. Majeitv’-* Snltmarine Nmntfer 
6. My hrave men are tloin^t their he.f." On 
racing her. it. wa'^ 4io*overr*| that the maehtf»(*ry 
w»>* a! huitf. ami the rommamfer ttof wholly m 
hituue; hnt for *.l»eer Hft4 rumai.jeetnv eooh 
IH'N**, we mutf give laenteiiaol Sakmoi lii', plare 
innong tin* hravtsf of uin nation, 
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Thnnks to the c'ourtcsy and kindness of the 

Americ'an Ambassador, of Captain Brinckley_ 

the most valuable ally Japan possesses — Vis- 
eouiiL Kaneko, the Prime IMinister, Minister of 
War, and the British and (Jerraan ambassadors 
in 'Pokio, I sa w many thinf^s, and conveniently, 
that otherwise T might not have seen at all. But 
the <lehuls of a traveller’s diary are perhaps less 
interesting than the main features of the map 
he <h*aws as lie goes along. 

hiVerywhere, at the universities, the schools, 
hospitals, military posts, in the few houses of 
Japanese gentleimm I was privileged to see, 
even in the slr<>els, and the eoimlry one sees from 
th<* eur-wimlow, one is impressed by the neat¬ 
ness <tf it all. There .seems to be no rubbish in 
Japan anywhere. Even in a great manufact¬ 
uring town like O.saka there is no untidiness. 
'I'heir tastes are still simple, their houses have 
litlh' furniture, their wardrobes are scanty as 
eomjtared to ours, and they know nothing as yet 
ot iht‘ s<pian<l<*ring of luxury, and their women 
are all workers aiul not wasters. They travel 
througli life with eomparalively little baggage, 
an<l they ar(‘ a poor people. The salaries of 
olH<*<‘“holders, teachers, army and navy officers 
and profe,ssional men generally,are wofully small. 

< )ur race, Innvever, produces many poor who are 
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waislJi‘rs, twuplinl int«> iH'vnm** jmtlj. 

lie or private philiiuflir<i|i} i'. tu itg 

rare t*f the eareit^.s; hat the .lapaaeve euiuhiiie 
neatness awl eeownn) to an <‘\lenl unkiumn 
even in Franee awl Bi'hrinnt. 

I luul e\|>erte«l ft* tin*l the KinH'n''h lanjjiijige 
spiken by a tew weil.ainl stuatferinj:;!) hy many, 
in .lapan. Certain t«f their ttflieial-. tin ■ '! 'C ■, 
the lauonui^e well, hut many »hi n**!. As ft*r the 
English 4»l’ «m»sf ttf the M'lntlur.,, an.! wtme of the 
selnH*l-t(*aehers, it is not !'’.ngH'.h a! all, 'Ehe 
•hipanese are liisintHsin,;' as ra.j*Mly as |m%Hihle aJl 
fttreigners wlnau f.ht*y hat** rmpluyr*! to train 
them in Western ways, fntin and 

sehnol-teaehers, f*» e}u'i»'*t'r-., tlr,tn;'lif nmm and 
h*re«ten in mills and faelorie'., I'ldi i*. d^me 
partly from in»»fives of *-f(nio}ny. and partly he- 
eitnse here, awl as I heliev** in almost a,|{ other 
departments of lif**, they iVel {!»«•!«srhivt fo i* 
i-apahlr td going it alone. 1‘hongh the phihdti- 
gists say that tlie .litpane'.e langnage i, not rebtisl 
to the Chiin****', the •lap'Oie’ie h.tu- adopted ft 
targe nnmlM*r td t ’Idmoe worfls. mul id! their new 
Wi»rds an* from tin* Chinese, jnsi an «•* nwk« 
new wtirds from the Latin ami Creek, 'lids 
{iee(»unts for tlie fael that, the Japanese and 
Chinese ean eoinmnnieafe l»y ihr w )*?,♦.!•« -dgni 
enmiiinii to IwJh, though they do not nitdersfand 
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one another’s speech. If the Japanese continue 
to he tauglit Englisli as now they are taught, we 
shall he able to communicate hy our written 
knguage; hut the English we speak and the 
English they will speak eventually, will he so 
totally (litlerent that we shall not be able to 
understand one another’s speech. In a dozen 
tu luoie .schools I visited the class-rooms where 
Engli.sh or French was being taught. Without 
the text k'fore you it would have been impos- 
.silih‘ to follow the spoken English or the spoken 
l*'K‘nch. A Japanese youth taught English by 
a, Japanese, who then leaches another Japanese, 
lands the last of the three with a pronunciation 
of English, whi<h makes him unintelligible in 
that longm*. This seems to be carrying one’s 
imlependtmcc of foreign aid to an absurd pitch. 

All their schools have military training, and 
there they are in advance of us. Athletics took 
llu^ plui'C of enfori^ed physical training when 
we ha<i a small population more agricultural 
than manufacturing, out-door workers rather 
than houscworki'rs, and our public schools con- 
taim'tl ehihlren of all classes. This is not the 
ca.sti now that wc have a population larger than 
any other <*ounlry except China, India, and 
Ilussia. Onr athleti(‘s, splendid training though 
they kt, only help a (romparatively small number; 
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oar was like the hungry gobbling and bolting of 
a dog. They seemed to love meat, probably 
because they rarely get it, and ate it, some of 
them, in great <[uantities. One man arrived in 
llu‘ <liuing-oar in his shirt-sleeves, and began 
sjulliug on th(‘ floor. The floor of the main car, 
alt<*r an hour or so, was covered with ashes, 
orange-peel, slumps of cigars and cigarettes, 
ami in the midst of tliis chaos was heard the 
siu»res of one or two sleepers. I have never 
been so nearly acquainted wdth the habits of a 
immk<'y-cage, as in some of the Japanese rail¬ 
way <'arriuges. I am not a fussy traveller. 
N<‘ilh<T my digestion nor my disposition was 
ilisturbcd by these things. I note them as com- 
nu'uts upon th<’^ rather mawkish praise of Japan- 
<‘s<' mamau's that one hears from .short-sighted 
idealists. Ind<H'd I was so surprised at the 
maiuH'rs of the Japane.se wlien at their ease, 
that I called the attention of my Japane.se friend 
to lhe,s<* inci<h‘uts, oiu' after another, saying to 
him: “\‘ou know if tins were written down, the 
writ«*r would be actai.sed of exaggeration.” 

'The travclUu' should .see Nikko, Lake Chu- 
zenji, Arashi-yama, the rapids of the brawling 
riv<‘r and th<‘ mountain; the mountain of Fuji, 
the fnlund H<>a, TVliyajima, and of cour.se much 
imtre bt'sides; but tlie.s<‘ l»ecau.se' h<‘ .sees things 
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them wliieh are heIov«*4 I'f th*' and 

he gets sinuetliing of the |«nia - a %}.•« 

as regiinls smiery. fhe .tn*! the 

laiuLscupe seen fmm ear-w itniow an* 
like the patterns of a earpet. Here aieUhere 
patches nf the yellou rape ,n.*l lie* lif.,’lifer 
ami tkrker shinhs of green. ni.»ke tin- fiehl-j lo.tk 
as though they hml been otw» pnrpM.rlj. nr.f 
for erops. hot hir i’ohn*. Ho* i»ea!»e.,, tin* u w- 
nielry, the small seali* of e^-rUhini- i;sas pnoe 
dbippoiiititig at tir4. t>nt ho wth ••}.,! to. ij.prr 
ciatum. Hus U the mh*|ne ,.f J.-ii.-oje.r 

lamlseupe. ns of .lapimo'^e att .us*! InV. 1 he 
imnmhlin, Fuji, looks like it. rolM-i,,*,! a.tj! heap, 
ami is as .smootli ami Hunuie*!i* .tl 'v. 
it had been patted into -Ampe h-, ho.,.I M 

Nikko, the ravim*'!, r; 0 '.fa*h"v, -.u-.tn stje*,!;*., i‘,e 
temple-s and shrines and ^s>i.!k < afid are 

on the most dimimitive srah-. 'J’lm ni;us-i*4ea 
of leyasu, the first Shopnn, ntid of hi'. ■i^y:t.vA f-m, 
and the innnmeraMe |e}oj4e.. eee ei temil h-rU 
one is at first inelined to }■*•■,etjt eonsjttp *.» fo in 
see so little. But the i-, ..doeol 

tiresome in its minut** ie.fjie;trp !.m <j>ier. 

the earving. gold, eopper, !»r..se‘e, jnif, .dl io |o.o 
fusion, and idl worked onooth and in p.-tde* Si.ns 
of detail, these and the fajiteru') .»!* 
imit and hr«m/e, are thing'! one l-t f.i e-e in 
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!i jeweller s shop rather than exposed in the open 
air, and made to seem all the tinier by the groves 
ot truly ma.gnifi(‘ent cryptomeria which sigh and 
sob above them. * 

1 happened upon one of the temples on the 
day of an anniversary. The Buddhist abbot 
and his priests in two rows, squatting opposite 
one another, were reciting and reading prayers 
anliphonally. The Shinto priest, at a little 
di.slance from the others, was participating by 
his present'e. It sounded like mumbling and 
groaning and liicc^oughing to me, but possibly 
our disjointed praying in haste, would seem 
weird <‘nough to them. 

'rids temple was a huge box of lacquer, ex- 
aggcTutedly ornamented, arul only large enough 
to <-ontaiji a. doz(m or so of people. The temple 
of Iligashi-Hongwanji, at Kioto, was built as 
lately as IHJW. It cost $.'500,000 to build, and 
this amount was (‘onlrilmted in small sums, by 
llie peasants and small farmers of the surround¬ 
ing provinces. This wouhl indicate no decay of 
the ancitmt religious fealty. There are some 
n).5,0()0 Shinto shrines in Japan, and many of 
.bapan’s gr<‘at men have temples dedicated to 
tlunu. The tale is told of it, that the timbers 
were Hft(‘d into plac'c by ropes made of human 
hair contributed by pious women. It was 
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fresher than the others, and brilliant in black 
and gold, but no more ambitious in architecture, 
and less careful, it seemed to me, in delicacy of 
workmanship. At Kioto, too, is one of the huge 
heads of Buddha, some sixty feet high, a gro¬ 
tesque affair; although the Daibutsu, or great 
Buddha of bronze at Kamakura, not far from 
Yokohama, is an imposing monument. Like the 
pyramids and the Sphinx, it imposes upon our 
restlessness by its unmeaning stability. Just to 
last for centuries, asking nothing, answering 
nothing, explaining nothing, doing nothing, 
brings us up sharp, and face to face, with the 
consciousness of how fugitive we are, and how 
quickly the traces of the wisest and strongest of 
us are obliterated. What an offence such a 
monument must be to a citizen of Chicago or 
Winnipeg! 

At the Art Museum at Kioto is a portrait of 
a priest named Fuku Souzo, said to have been 
painted by the Chinese artist Choshikyo in the 
twelfth century. If it is genuine and has not 
been touched up by a later hand, it is one of the 
marvels of portraiture of that age, and bears 
comparison easily with any portraiture work of 
the same time in Europe. Japanese painters, 
whether of screens or of kakemonos, had the 
best to copy from in the work of the Chinese 
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artists of the days when they were pupils of the 
Chinese. At a well-assorted and well-arranged 
special exhibition at the British Museum last 
year, the history and development of Japanese 
art was shown in a series of examples of Chi¬ 
nese and Japanese paintings and drawings. 
The Japanese have not improved upon their 
teachers. 

These temples and the grounds around them, 
whether the Buddhist temple of Asakusa Hwan- 
non, near Tokio, or at Nara, Kioto, Nikko, or 
elsewhere, are picnic and pilgrimage resorts. In 
th'e rooms of some of them you may smoke and 
have tea; at others you may buy for a small 
sum a slip of paper with your fortune told on it; 
you may rub a wooden image to ward off disease; 
you may throw money or darts of paper at a 
wire screen in front of an image; if it goes 
through your prayer is favorably answered; 
there are tea-houses, moving-picture exhibitions, 
theatres, side-shows of all sorts; in a word, re¬ 
ligion is complacent, the gods may be wooed by 
worldly methods, the mysteries remain mysteries, 
but the powers are accommodating; the thou¬ 
sands of small wooden slabs nailed up with the 
names of donors on them, which one sees in all 
these places, denote that there is a cheerful ex¬ 
pectation of rewards in return for gifts. 
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It is all as open and gay and bright and child¬ 
ish as a sunny day in the nursery, when it is 
decided to play at church. One may see in 
Spain bright posters announcing the next bull¬ 
fight posted on the walls of the churches; Trust 
magnates build churches and support parsons 
in America; the House of Commons, to a man, 
subscribes to a benefit for a prize-fight; murder¬ 
ers in Italy present candles to favorite saints to 
avoid detection, and poisoners become popes, 
and have nephews and nieces. One must go 
slow, and know many lands and many peoples, 
and the manners and morals of them, before one 
prances forth on one’s provincial prejudices, to 
set the world to rights. 

This was borne in upon me when I attended 
a Japanese theatre, with my intelligent Japanese 
friend. A Japanese theatrical performance is 
practically an all-day affair. You may go at 
noon and stay till nine o’clock at night. An 
agent will arrange for your seats, for tiffin, tea, 
dinner, cigarettes, sweets, and a hot bath, if you 
want it, at a neighboring tea-house. During the 
intervals you may walk about in the surrounding 
shops. Families and parties come and camp 
out comfortably for the day. I am at a loss to 
know why this is supremely ridiculous, except 
for the one barbaric reason that it is different. 
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Did not the Athenians sit from six in the morn¬ 
ing, for five to six hours at a stretch, and again 
for hours in the afternoon to see a tragedy of 
jEschylus performed ? Who has not sat through 
plays and operas, and monotonously vulgar 
vaudeville performances at home, where a meal, 
and a nap, or a hath, would have been consoling, 
comforting, and far more profitable to body and 
mind alike. 

Three American girls and two American 
youths sat not far from me. They pointed and 
made remarks about their neighbors; one of the 
youths actually had a foot sprawling over the 
railing of the box. The girls talked that cockney 
jargon of silly slang, which is the mental accom¬ 
plishment which goes with gum-chewing and 
that intrepid wardrobe, which is low and per- 
fora,tc<! at the neck and shoulders, and tight to 
bursting over the hips. The slender, pale-faced, 
<’igarcttc-inhaling youths wore clothes with 
padded shoulders; in at the waist, out over the 
hips, and in again at the ankles, which are only 
I)rodu<‘cd, and only worn, by those who regard 
linings of canvas and cotton-batting as an alto¬ 
gether elusive way of concealing lack of breeding, 
exerciser, a.n<l proper feeding. 

How the Japan<‘se must misinterpret us when 
they see such a grouj) as this! They do not 
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know that nowadays wealth and leisure to 
travel are often at the disposal of the unedu¬ 
cated, ill-mannered, ignorant, and self-assertive 
of our race. 

They do know the difference, however. A 
distinguished Japanese member of the House of 
Peers was commenting to me upon the mistake 
so many of our men make, whether in diplomacy 
or in commerce, in attempting to over-reach 
rivals, hustling about for trade, striving at any 
cost to get something tangible for their country. 
“These are not the men who gain the valuable 
and lasting things for your country,” he said. 
“They seem to, but it is not so. Your scholars 
and gentlemen, your modest men, are those who 
impress us most and win our most valuable 
favors.” Then he said: “I have always thought 
it curious that of the three men I have known in 
my career as statesman, at home and abroad, 
whom I considered good, all were Americans.” 
One of these, I may say, was a certain Ameri¬ 
can ambassador, who has entirely neglected to 
advertise himself. 

We have got it into our heads that diplomacy 
nowadays demands a sort of political travelling 
salesman. Nothing could be more fatal. Such 
men are irritants rather than friend-makers; and 
not only in the East, but everywhere else, they 
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are looked upon either as disguised drummers 
for trade, or as the best an ignorant country can 
send. 

It is true, perhaps, that while the civilizations 
of the East are ever analyzing fate, we of the 
West are ever attempting to express and to 
sUinip our will; but all the more reason for doing 
this as (piietly and as unobtrusively as possible. 
I doubt if diplomacy ever gets anything of real 
and lasting value by superior and cunning bar- 

If the foreign and domestic affairs of Japan 
were regulated ])y such men as the gentleman I 
have just (pioted, and by men of the type of 
Priiu'c llo and others, there would be little to 
eritieists Even the hiking of Korea is only in 
line with our own policy toward Cuba, or Eng- 
laiul’s toward liurma. 

Korea, is a. military and commercial necessity 
to Japan, as any one may see who travels from 
I'okio to Shinionoscki, and there takes steamer 
across to Eusan, the southern port of Korea; 
ti"iv<‘ls I,he haigdi of Korea, from Eusan to the 
Yalu River, and then through southern Man- 
c'huria to Mukden, and then on to Kharbin. 

Ixjtters from Tokio paved my way for this 
journey. I was officially chaperoned by the 
Japanese from the time I left Eusan, escorted 
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Two more years, and you may go in a Pullman 
car from Paris to Tokio; and as for freiglit, 
steam ferries from Fusan to Shimonoseki will 
enable a shipper to send goods in sealed cars 
from Paris, Berlin, Amsterdam, Vienna to 
Fokio; and in the same manner from Tokio to 
those c'apitals, if he wishes. 

IvoK'a may be of small value commercially; 
but with Japanese industry and control, and 
with modern agricultural machinery, Manchuria 
will become another Canada, and feed all Japan 
and more besides. 

For many years to come, if these be the lines 
of <Ievelopment, if these be the outlets for Japa¬ 
nese energy and emigration, we in America have 
nothing to fea r either from coolie emigration nor 
from military aggression. Only those who do 
not know tlie situation; who have not seen the 
leverish a.ctivity of bridge and railway build¬ 
ing; the pushing of Japanese settlers into and 
through Korea and up into Manchuria; the 
government refusal of passports to Japanese 
wishing to go West; and the coaxing of Japan¬ 
ese families arid laborers into Manchuria, talk 
of war as imminent. 

During llie year ending June 30, 1908, 9,544 
Japanese were admitted to the United States 
(exchnling Hawaii); while during the year end- 
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the money and all the men she can lay hands 
on, and for the present, at least, she has no use 
for the Philippine Islands or for Alaska. Her 
greatest difficulty now is her lack of first-class 
trained men to do her work for her. She has 
gone much too last, not only in accepting new 
l)urdens, but in dismissing her European ad¬ 
visers and instructors, whether from conceit or 
(‘(‘onomy. Even the Chinese are dismissing 
Japanese engineers and builders, and turning 
again to Europeans, finding them in the long 
run cheaper. 

llie taking over and control of Korea was 
not a <liffi<*ult task. Korea has a population of 
about H),()()0,()()0 of the laziest, the most good- 
lor-uolhing Orientals in the world. For cen- 
l,uries tlu^y have submitted to robbery, extortion, 
and bullying from depraved rulers. As lately 
as 1900 the Korean Emperor proposed a dis- 
l)ursenieut of .$()()(),000 for the suitable celebra¬ 
tion ol his wedding, this sum representing about 
oiu'-.seventh of the total revenues of the country 
lor one year! N<‘arly one-half the population 
lo-day is without regular occupation. Even as 
lately as 1895 it was indeed the “Hermit King¬ 
dom,” and an unknown land. The king and 
an enormous court following treated the Kore¬ 
ans like children, taxed them, beat them, and 
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robbed them. Shiftlessness, iiulid'erciicc, and 
moral recklessness were the result. 

China, Russia, and Japan pulled the Korean 
Emperor this way and tluit, until the strongest 
and most. iMirsistent won, and now Korea is in 
the hands of Japan. The export andjniport 
trade of Korea in 1008 amounted to yen a.’i.lHH,- 
833; both exports and imports have pratdieally 
doubled since 1004. Bim*c the Japanese tot)k 
control, the rural house lax, for examph\ has 
increased from 4.'i!4,8''20 houses and yen 130,448 
to 1,J)40,073 houses aiul yen .li83,{H)4. 'Fin' 
stamp receipts in lOOa wer(‘ yen t,800; in 1008 
they were yen l''20,07‘'.>. Korea, is now gar¬ 
risoned by Japanese soldiers; there is a ,lnpa- 
nesc police force, with a few Ktireaus in 
subordinate places; the whole administration 
system is being reorgauiml; there are Japanes<‘ 
courts and judges; the revenues from mine.H 
and forests and taxes, formerly inoiiopoliml 
and wasted by the imperial househohl, are prop¬ 
erly used; the legal age of marriage ha.s l«*tni 
raised to st;venttH*n for men, fifteen for women; 
and a sum of $lD,t)()0,00() granted to Kt»W'a for 
needed reforms. Industrial schools, hospitals, 
girls’ and boys’ bigh seliools, normal schools, 
many of which I visitwl, have been st*t going and 
an; wt*ll managed by the Japanes<\ At S<‘oul. 
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the capital, I was taken througli the law courts, 
the prison, police stations, axid I spent many 
hours in class-rooms, saw tlae drilling of the 
children in calisthenics, and. a-H the machinery 
of government, from a chat with Mr. Watanake, 
“President de la com supreme,” down to the 
thief brought in to the police station the night 
before. All this means a tremendous, drastic, 
and disagreeable change for the Koreans. 

This miserable work-house civilization has 
been turned out and made to hegin earnmg a 
living; the beggar and the tramp have been put 
to work at the wood-pile. This population in 
their baggy, formless white clothing, and their 
horse-hair stove-pipe hats, living on highly sea¬ 
soned cabbage, beans and rice; and wedded, 
men, women and children, to their tobacco-pipes 
as are no other people in the world, are being 
prodded and pushed by their energetic conquer¬ 
ors into some sort of regularity of life and work. 
They hate it all as a tramp hates a tread-mUl. 
Prince Ito, the Japanese Lincoln, was assassi¬ 
nated by one of them; and twenty-one of them 
were awaiting trial, when I was there, for an 
attempt on the life of the Prime Minister, in 
November, 1909. 

Korea has been a paradise for the missionary. 
Nowhere else in the East has he made so many 
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converts. It is not difficult to uudcrstaiul why. 
These pliable, indillVront people, too lazy to de¬ 
fend theiuselves from the extortion anti tyranny 
of their ruler and his hortUi of syt'ophanl cour¬ 
tiers, turned to the missionaries; and where the 
rol)bery and cruelty were tt)o flagrant they slt)t>d 
up for and helped their converts. ''I'he Koreans 
leaned back upon the missionaries, as they 
would have leaned buck uptm unybtHly who 
would support the burden of tlu'ir cowardice 
and laziness. 

The Koreans, like the Chinese, resp«‘ct the 
student, the man ot the book; an<l the man <if 
the book everywhere finds it easy to get a Ut*ar- 
ing. The missitmaries reliabililatt'd the simple 
alphabetical language, winch the Koreans had 
spurned as the “Dirty Language.” After hmr 
hundred years of disuse, this, the simplest ot all 
the Eastern languages, was reviv<*<l. ami the 
Bible printed in it, and the Koreans had the 
New Testament to rea<l us their first bitok. Ln* 
like the Japanese ami the Chinese, thi‘ Koreans 
were without a religion t»f form <»r eereimmy, anti 
('hristianity snpplietl that need. 'I'hey luul heen 
(kmfneians if anyllnng, and Ctmfueianism is ii 
mere code of morals, ami with mt tnorc eero* 
monial than the I'en (’timinandmentH. l'h<^ mis. 
sionaries appealed to the women partietdarly 
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They had been kept apart and secluded, much, 
as are the women of India. Their religion had 
been a form of Fetichism, the placating of, or 
the fighting against, innumerable evil spirits- 
Women were allowed to go to church by their 
husbands, and grew to like the opportunities 
for meeting and gossip. The word “gossip” it¬ 
self means a sponsor at baptism. The women j 
on these occasions, by their chatter and spread-; 
ing of news, gave the word “gossip” the mean-j 
ing it now holds for us. Wiry should not Ko¬ 
rean women like gossip as well as the Germans, 
who gave the word its present significance ? I 
give these reasons to account for the success of 
the missionaries in Korea, because it is entirely 
untrue that the philosophy or the morality of 
Christianity are alone responsible for the situa¬ 
tion. On the contrary, I look upon it as any¬ 
thing but a compliment to Christianity that the 
most contemptible and supine race in the East 
should be, of all others, and pre-eminently, the 
race most attracted to Christianity. Out of 
regard to the good name of our Western creed, 
it should be explained that the tax-dodger, the 
coward, the dependent, the shiftless, the bullied 
found in the missionaries protection and care; 
and it is not surprising that they followed and 
fawned upon them, and became what the Chinese 
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call “rice-Christians.” Be it said, too, that the 
missionaries deserve every credit for what they 
have done. It is no slur upon them that the 
morally blind, halt and lame have found com¬ 
fort and solace and protection in them. It is 
not, however, a matter for boasting. 

In Mr. Gale’s church I attended a service 
where seven or eight hundred Koreans were 
present, which was as apparently sincere, rever¬ 
ent, and enthusiastic as any church service I 
have ever attended anywhere. Alas, as is always 
the case with great missionaries like Xavier, or 
Bishop Brooks, of Massachusetts, or Bishop 
Hall, of Vermont, and other great spiritual 
leaders, they credit their followers with their 
own devotion. Gale would have a following 
anywhere, from the Bowery, in New York, to a 
bazaar in Baroda. He is a man, that’s all; and 
Korean enthusiasm and piety are merely his 
character. 

Now that the Japanese have taken over not 
only Korea, and its taxes and administration, 
but the Koreans and their affairs as well; now 
that the taxation is fair to all alike, and justice 
meted out to all alike; now that the Koreans are 
finding that the missionaries cannot defend them 
from the Japanese, as they defended them from 
the extortions of their former rulers, there is a 
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marked lessening of entkusiasm for Christianity'- 
The murderer of Prince Ito was a Christian 
convert, and eighteeen out of the twenty-one 
who made the attempt on the life of the Prime j 
Minister were also Christian converts. ' 

It is a difficult situation for the missionaries, 
for any effort by word or deed to improve the 
Korean may be twisted into meaning encourage¬ 
ment of his hatred of the Japanese. It is hard 
indeed, if one may not preach to men to be men, 
and independent men, without being suspected 
of inciting one’s hearers to sedition. On the 
other hand, the Japanese might well take excef>- 
tion to an American missionary, who publishes 
an account of how Prince Min, when he heard 
that the Japanese were in control, committed 
suicide, and concludes: “Written large around 
his name Korea will ever read the sentence, 
‘Sweet and seemly is it to die for one’s father- 
land.’” No American missionary should l>e 
permitted to publish such incendiary sentimen¬ 
tality. Do Christians believe in suicide! Do 
Christians believe in a prince who has shuffled 
and twisted and shirked and brought his troubles 
on himself by lazy debauchery, and then com¬ 
mits suicide! No state department in any 
country in Europe, or in America, can defend 
such glorification of a mean-spirited prince, with 
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its evident aim to show sympathy to the (‘on- 
quered and to incite to wrong-doing against the 
conqueror. What would we do in Cul»a, or in 
the Philippines, to siu'h an one ? I am not de¬ 
fending the Japanese, hut they are <pute within 
bounds if they suppmss such talk ami writing, 
and that with a hca%'y haiul; and no htmesl 
American wmdd have a word tti say against it. 

The Japanese, and it is one of his Ixvst trails, 
holds self-control in the highest esteem. A 
young Japanese noble writes in his tliury: 
“Dost thou feel the soil of thy soul stirrtsl with 
tender thoughts.^ It is time for seeds tosprtmt. 
Disturb it not with spm'h; but let it work alone 
in (piietness and secrecy.” Anotlnw writes: 
“To give in so many articulate w<trds om*’s 
inmost thoughts and feelings, nofaldy the re¬ 
ligious, is taken among ns as an uiutdstakable 
sign that they art* neither v<'ry profound tmr 
very sincere. Only a pomegranate is ln‘ who 
when he ga}H‘s his mouth <liMplays llie ctutteids 
of his heart.” The blatant and voliddc < 'hristiaii 
will do well to take siudi g<»<»d ctnmsel to heart. 

I admit that Japanese domination is har<l 
to bear. The .sokliers, police, aiul lower class 
Japanese generally, strut and swagger, and ns 
I have written already, arc* much too rough in 
their often rude and unconciliaknw methods. 
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Not a single day passed while I was in Korea 
and Manchuria that I did not see Koreans 
and Manchus roughly handled. On the other 
hand, from the director-general, chief-justice, 
chief of police, commissioner of education, I 
heard nothing but talk and plans for the better 
government of Korea. 

At Seoul, the director-general invited me to 
a dinner of some twenty prominent officials. 
My shoes were removed at the door of the res¬ 
taurant, and in my stocking feet I made my 
bow to my host and his assembled guests. It 
■was a test of one’s personal dignity and urbanity! 
We sat on cushions on the floor. There was 
nothing in the room but a single bush of 
azaleas, which was placed at my right elbow. 
We were served, and entertained with singing 
and dancing and conversation, by Japanese and 
Korean women. The long scroll with the names 
of the dishes in Japanese and in English, which 
is before me as I write, measures just one inch 
short of five feet, and includes twenty-six dif¬ 
ferent dishes. I may not give the entire list. 
Some of the dishes were “snipe and young 
ginger,” “fish and sea-weed,” “green vegetables 
and Japanese soy,” “eggs (spa-wn) of the tai 
fish and edible ferns,” “lobsters with sweetened 
chestnuts,” “red bean soup,” “rice cake,” 
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“cuttle-fish,” “honey,” “prestuvwl fruits.” The 

snipe and gingcT, the tchI bean soup, various 
dishes of eggs, the edible ferns, and the preserved 
fruits were excellent; and what with English, 
French, and a little (lerman, for sonic of my 
fellow-guests spoke one language, some another, 
the conversational ball was kept rolling. Ihe 
men were all intelligent, all interested in their 
work, and all stiuliously polite to the only 
stranger present. Not even the large baiuiuet 
in Tokio, where I met the Prime-IVIinister and 
the famous (leneral Kuroki, of Yalu River fame, 
and many other celebrities, was more inleresliug. 
It seemed to be the wish of the .Japanese otli- 
cials that I .should see ev<‘rythiug. and althougdi 
the intention to annex Korea was denied, uhile 
even then the preparations were umler way, T 
believe it is not the habit of diphunats ami idH- 
cials anywhere to play the pomegranati*, ami 
open the mouth so freely that one may .see the 
of their h<;arts. 


The comfortable route for those going from 
•lapan to Moscow, via the Trans-Siberian rail¬ 
way, is to cro.ss the Sea ot .Japan Irom Isuiuga 
to Vladivostock, where the train starts; or one 
may go to Dalny (Port Arthur) ami take a train 
there straight to Kharbin and join the train 
there; or one may go all the way hy train Irom 
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I^eking to Kh.arbin. If you wish to see the 
Heart of the Eastern question of to-day, however, 
you. will cross the Yalu River on the northern 
border of Korea, and crawl along to Mukden, 
on what remains of General Kuroki’s crazy little 
military railway, two feet six inches gauge, and 
take the train there to Kharbin. 

I^eaving Seoul at nine in the morning, I ar¬ 
rived at New Wiju at a little after eleven at 
niglit. In order to be sure of the train next 
morning, a Chinese junk was hired to take us 
across the Yalu River, and the night was spent 
in a Chinese inn at Antung-Shien. The next 
morning at half-past seven we bundled into a 
small box-car ten feet long, five feet wide, and 
seven feet high, and with a band of all sorts, 
including Chinese, Manchus, Japanese, drawn 
by a diminutive locomotive engine built, I 
noticed, by the Baldwin Locomotive Company, 
we started. 

I still look back upon that journey with sur¬ 
prise and gratitude. The railway is of the 
portable kind that can be laid quickly, and 
tbere is no pretence of permanency; on the con¬ 
trary, there were ominous and frequent indica¬ 
tions of a tendency to disappear entirely. The 
embankments are hastily thrown up, the bridges 
are of logs loosely spiked together, and when 
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one gets a glimpse of the line from the car- 
window, it looks like a ribbon carelessly thrown 
across valleys, beside streams, and around moun¬ 
tains. Often it seemed that we should roll 
backward down a mountain, or that a shaky 
bridge would give a last shake and let us through 
into a torrent below; but the doughty little loco¬ 
motive puffed, and wheezed, and grunted, and 
pulled us along somehow. I saw forests that 
mean a fortune, miles and miles of arable lands 
that mean food, and I was told of mines of cop¬ 
per and coal. We hardly travelled as fast as a 
well-horsed road coach; we stopped wherever 
there was a passenger; we picked up and de¬ 
posited aU sorts of freight; the seats were of 
wood with no cushions; and when, as happened 
from time to time, there were nine Japanese or 
Chinese packed in the small carriage with me, 
the situation was uncomfortable. 

On such a crazy little line there is no travel at 
night, and at sunset we halt at Sokakua and 
spend the night in another Manchurian inn. 
All through China and Japan, and wherever 
Japanese influence extends, you can get a hot 
bath, and at these resting-places I tumbled into 
a hot bath and out, and into bed; and one is too 
tired to know whether one is uncomfortable or 
not. 
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Thirty miles from Mukden we reach Sakyoshi, 
where the broad-gauge road has arrived on its 
way to the Yalu River. To change into a car 
of average size, and to move along at average 
speed, and to have a seat all to oneself, seemed 
the height of luxurious travel. It is like the 
change into a smoothly driven carriage, on a 
good road, from a jaunting-ca,r in Tipperary, in 
rainy weather, with a broken-down thorough¬ 
bred between the shafts, and a casual Irishman 
handling the reins. 

Even the dirty hotel in Mukden, to which we 
are driven by a yelling Manchu, over roads of 
mud and negligently placed boulders, seemed a 
haven of rest after that railway journey, which I 
may safely say is the worst railway journey in 
the world. Mukden is an old Tartar town, 
surrounded by a high wall, with wide gateways 
and watch-towers. The population consists of 
some 250,000, including 5,000 Japanese, and 
about 150 Europeans. The Manchus, both 
men and women, are stalwart-looking people; 
and the women, with their coarsely dyed cheeks, 
and the mirrors glittering in their carefully and 
intricately dressed hair, are as independent, as 
they walk the streets, as the men. Mukden was 
the capital of the Manchu dynasty until the Man¬ 
chus marched west and conquered Peking. Even 
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now the palace is kept open, and in some sort 
of repair, and there is a complete equipment of 
oflBcials. The present administration is in the 
hands of a governor-general, who is also the 
military governor. Eight months after my visit 
the plague played havoc in Mukden and the 
surrounding country. It is not to he wondered 
at. Within these walls live a quarter of a million 
people, disdaining all sanitary precautions, the 
streets deep in mud or dust, the shops and 
houses crowded together so that one might walk 
from roof to roof, and the contents of the shops, 
and of the open booths which line the streets, 
exposed to the flying dust. They are a noisy 
lot too, and from dawn till night the raucous 
and piercing cries of the peddlers through the 
streets, the rumbling of the heavy Pekinese 
carts, the chatter of the crowds, make the place 
a very bedlam. 

Escorted by the Japanese military attache, I 
was shown the palace buildings and the tombs 
of the founders of the Manchu dynasty. The 
palace buildings are empty, and the grounds neg¬ 
lected, though there is a small army of Manchu 
soldiers, police, and servants about. The beau¬ 
tifully lacquered walls and floors, the roofs of 
many-colored tiles; and many treasures, such as 
jewelled weapons and richly embroidered gar- 
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merits, red lacquer ware, carved ivory, jade and 
bronze, are still to be seen. I was told by a 
friend, recently from Peking, that the buildings 
here were as elaborate as those in Peking. To 
us, with our test of comfort, palaces whether in 
Japan, China, or Korea look barren, cold and 
stiff, however clean and polished and delicately 
ornamented they may be. 

Much more elaborate are the tombs of these 
gentry than were their homes. A broad avenue 
paved with large blocks of stone, and lined on 
each side with huge lions, horses, elephants, and 
griffins in stone, leads to the tombs, with their 
pagoda-roofs, the edges tilted up, as though 
architecture had taken to the foppery of brushing 
up the ends of its mustaches. In one of them 
was a stone tortoise of enormous size, on which 
was a tablet with the virtues and accomplish¬ 
ments of the deceased graven thereon. 

The next day I attended a banquet given in 
honor of the anniversary of the Japanese Red 
Cross Society. We assembled in an anteroom, 
Japanese officers and officials, the Manchu 
governor of the province, mandarins in their 
short coats with long sleeves, and their bell- 
shaped helmets with different-colored horse-hair 
plumes, and there we were served with tea and 
cigarettes, and made profound bows to one 
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another. Later we marched out in procession 
to the music of a really first-rate Chinese brass 
band, through a crowd of five or six hundred 
guests. On a raised platform, with some ten 
Ch in ese and Japanese ofl&cials, I sat, looking, 
I trust, as solemn as they. There followed 
speeches, the Manchu governor lifting his robes 
and taking his manuscript out of his right boot¬ 
leg when he was called upon; and there was 
much applauding and much shouting of Ban- 
zais. After this we sat down at long tables to a 
luncheon, supplied with dozens of dishes, some 
of them very elaborate, and accompanied with 
generous amounts of champagne. We had been 
at it for three hours when the real performance 
began, with dancing and sword-play and sing¬ 
ing on a stage m front of us. It was evident that 
the governor was bored by these rather tepid 
amusements, and even I was but mildly inter¬ 
ested. He called an officer to his side, who 
thereupon whispered a word in the ear of the 
Japanese presiding officer, and to my horror, 
but to my intense relief, he arose in the middle 
of the performance, and followed by his officers 
and attendants, stalked out of the grounds, got 
into his carriage, and left. With admiration for 
his coolness and courage, I turned my back upon 
the Japanese performer on the stage who was 
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just then standing upon one leg, holding fans in 
her teeth, her hair, her hands, and between her 
toes, and followed the yellow gentleman out. It 
was all done quietly, with dignity and ease; and 
the Japanese bowing and scraping as he left, 
made him appear aU the more the gentleman of 
the occasion. 

That night, on a sleeping-car built by the 
Pullman Company, drawn by a locomotive built 
by the American Locomotive Company, I left 
Mukden for Kharbin. In the dining-car the 
next morning I had a capital breakfast. At 
Chang-Chung, where we arrived at 6 a. m., the 
Japanese control of the railway line ends and 
the Russian control begins. At eleven o’clock 
the Russian train with Russian soldiers, guards, 
and conductors rolled into the station. The 
Russians looked enormous, as they stepped off 
the train, beside the Japanese officials from the 
other train. One of them carried a sword as 
long as the Japanese station-master. After these 
many months I was in the hands of white 
men again. It is hard to explain or describe 
the positive delight one experiences. I can only 
say I was tempted to shake hands with them all. 
At half-past eight that night we arrived at Eliar- 
bin. They call Kharbin the Paris of the East! 
It only shows how completely the point of view 
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tlictatcs opinions. The streets ure badly paved, 
the mild thick and mucilaginous; the hotel 
except for the redeeming feature of the fresh 
caviare, dirty and uncomfortable; but it is a 
white man’s town! 

The liouses and shops arc solidly built of 
stone and brick, the permanent buiUlings are 
for the living, not exclusively for the dead; the 
horses gallop and trot; the men gesticulate, 
and their display of energy and go in hi teen 
minutes would be exercise enough for an Imlian, 
a Korean, or a Japanese for a month. I'hey 
drink vodka and eat meat, and the phy.sical ex¬ 
travagance, after the listless physu*al ecom»my 
to which I w'as becoming accustonuHl. is like a 
breath of fresh air- There are damang and 
singing and clinking of glasses and bursts ol 
laughter in the eafd chanlant in the hoUd 
restaurant in the evening; men shake bands 
heartily and slap one another across th<‘ shoul- 
<lers; applaud loudly the rather poor jH‘rform- 
ances on the stage, hut they are alive and like it! 
I am alive too, and I like it. I like the ups and 
downs of it; the strain am! stress of it; the dis¬ 
appointments and the surprises; the laugliter. 
and the love, ami the hearty friendships; and 
th<‘ enmities ami the prt'judiees, ami the blows 
given and received; the triumphs and disasters; 
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the frank pushing and battling to get the most 
out of life; the detestation of death and decay. 
I do not want the legions to thimder past while 
I plvmge in thought again. I want to thimder 
past with the legions. Let the milksop tell you 
that there should be no racial prejudices, no 
patriotism, no exclusive love of your own, no 
radical and profound belief that the world be¬ 
longs to those who take it, and that you are one 
of the takers; that there is no East, no West; 
but the moment you step across the line between 
the East and the West, you shake yourself, rub 
your eyes, and find yourself the West’s own 
child again. 

It was ten days across Siberia from Elarbin 
to Moscow, and I suppose the journey is slow 
and tedious. Indeed that question has been 
put to me more often than any other perhaps; 
“How was the trans-Siberian joiuney?” I 
dare not answer. To me it was comfortable 
and exciting, for I was on my way home I 
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A YEAR in the Far East has not converted 
me to any belief in my own omniscience. 
These sketches of conditions there, are 
intended to furnish material to my countrymen 
for drawing dieir own conclusions, as I have 
drawn mine. 

First of all we must rid ourselves of the as¬ 
sumption that wc arc called upon to impose our 
religit>us and moral c'odes upon the East, if need 
be by an armed crusade; and to follow this by 
dictating to the East the commercial and mili¬ 
tary lines along which they shall be permitted to 
develop. The days of the missionary-cam-gun- 
boat i)olKty have gone by. They have gone by, 
not because the Western lust for the land and 
trade of the East has lessened, but becau-se the 
East has grown strong enough to put a stop to d. 
We were not (;onverte<l to (shanty toward the 
East by obediemse to the tenets of our religion, 
but by Kuroki’s guns at the Yalu River. I^t us 
be frank and admit it. The East scents some¬ 
thing more than mere religious fervor in our solit;- 
itude for their moral and religious welfare, and 
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notes that more leagues of territory have been 
taken from her than leagues of progress have 
been made in converting her. The assumption 
of moral superiority has been accompanied by a 
very commercial demand for payment, not in the 
things of the spirit, but in the things of the flesh. 
“Doth the wild ass bray, when he hath grass ?” 

The only book every Westerner knows is an 
Eastern book. Eastern from cover to cover. 
Eastern in its modes of thought. Eastern in its 
images. Eastern in its belief in autocracy. East¬ 
ern in its belief in the subordination of women. 
Eastern in its occasional pictures of gross im¬ 
morality, Eastern in its lazy gentleness. Eastern 
in its unconscious cruelty. The West accepts the 
Bible as its best literature. Even in the matter 
of material possessions, the East is stfll our 
teacher, and those Orientals, the Jews, are our 
most powerful bankers. The enlightened among 
the Orientals, therefore, and though they be few 
in numbers, they rule, claim that they have 
given us enough to prove that along spiritual 
lines they are not in our debt; and further, that 
their consent should be asked before we force 
them to accept the mechanical and material 
mould we call progress. We have assumed 
superiority because we could enforce it; om 
superiority has not won its way by conversion 
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along peaceful lines. Japan was driven to mar- 
tialism to defend herself from China, then from 
Russia, and then from the demands of all Eu¬ 
rope and America for extra-territoriality for their 
citizens. 

If we take the high moral ground, therefore, 
that we must force our code upon them by foul 
means or fair, they ask why we do not first con¬ 
vert the agnostics of France and Italy, the so¬ 
cialists of Germany, and the avowed unbelievers 
in those countries and in America and the British 
Empire. Further they make reply, that a cen¬ 
tury of effort along those lines has ac'complished 
practically nothing. India, China aiul Japan 
are no more at heart Christian to-day than an 
hundred years ago; and they <‘laim that the first 
light of equality and fair-play ("unc to them 
from the flashing sword of Japan. The swortl, 
not the cross, delivered tliem. 

They recall that privileges were extended to 
the missionaries in China by a contemptible ad¬ 
dition, surreptitiously made, to a French treaty, 
and signed by the Chinese before it was discov¬ 
ered. They recognize that we would not per¬ 
mit a Confucian teacher to rail against religion; 
a Shinto priest to spread his doctrine of “Fol¬ 
low your natural impulses and obey the Mikado’s 
decrees”; a Hindu prophet of Sivaji to foment 
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discord among us in the West; and we shall find 
as time goes on, and as extra-temtorial privileges 
lessen, as they have ceased entirely in Japan, that 
we shall be more and more held to account for 
the doings and preachments of our missionaries. 

I mean this not in the least as derogatory to 
the work of these men and women, for I know 
of nothing more courageous, patient and self- 
sacrificing than the work some of them are doing. 
I mean merely that the East is growing strong 
enough to resent dictation upon this or any other 
subject. Now that they are strong enough to 
make their resentment dangerous, we can no 
longer force ourselves upon them. In our at¬ 
titude toward the East we must take up new 
groimd; as the strategists say, take other posi¬ 
tions. Our authority and superiority are no 
longer to be taken for granted. 

It is a pretty problem, this, of our suddenly 
altered relations with the East. The chief diffi¬ 
culty lies in the fact that our great democracies 
of the West must necessarily be governed by the 
uneducated, the superficial, and the untravelled. 
Nothing is haughtier than savage ignorance, 
nothiug more opinionated than racial prejudice, 
nothing more difficult to deal with than that 
narrow uprightness which expresses itself in 
downrightness. In our domestic affairs these 
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things rub against one another, and the angles 
of difldculty are smoothed out, and in spite of 
many hitches and some disasters, the people 
work out their salvation without thought of war, 
at any rate. 

But as a nation dealing with another nation, 
the way to the solution of such problems is more 
delicate and more difficult. We are apt to fall 
into the error of choosing as our representatives 
to other countries, either men who demand office 
for services to a party, or men whom we think 
will hustle tlie East for trade privileges. One 
is as bad and as provocative to misunderstand¬ 
ing as the other. The trade etuis shoidd be 
in the hands of professional traders, but the 
diplomatic represenhition ought to be in the 
hands of the cultivated and of the int.elle<‘tually 
enfranchised; those who believe, with Goethe, 
that “to know the world and not to despise it is 
tlie end and aim of culture.” It is hard to make 
the business West understand that this Ls the 
type of man most respected, better understood 
and of more value to us, than any other in the 
East, where they arc suffering, not as the un¬ 
travelled believe, from ignorance, but from over- 
cultivation. Much that is new to us is old to 
them. One nation cannot know another as a 
nation knows itself, and unless the few who do 
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l<now other nations are heeded when they ad¬ 
vise, the suburban sages, by their stiff self- 
satisfaction and their profound ignorance of, 
and contempt for, any basis for society except 
their own, may make amicable relations dif¬ 
ficult. The ultimate decision, even of great 
questions of international policy, is in the hands 
of the voters in the West. The overwhelmiug 
majority of these know nothing of history, and 
have no historical perspective; they know noth¬ 
ing of the traditions and prejudices of the East, 
they are contented with the sheltered snobbery of 
suburban sectarianism, and they are, to a man, 
persuaded, as a consequence of this, that any 
civilization other than their own is unworthy even 
of investigation. 

The difference between the way in which 
Western peoples as a whole represent the East 
to themselves, and the real East, is much like 
the difference between the “Faust” of Gounod 
and the real “Faust” of Goethe.^ The one is 
melodrama for the mob, the other is philosophy 
understood by a small minority. The one is all 
tears and terror and namby-pamby morality, 
gesticulated and shrieked by an obese soprano, 
with a traditional braid of straw-colored hair 
down her back, and a bulky tenor; the other is 
a subtle analysis of the most puzzling contradic- 
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tions in human life. In the one the devil, aU in 
red, with hoofs and horns and tail all plainly 
showing, is a siUy tempter, invented by a cos¬ 
tume-maker; in the other, Mephistopheles is a 
shadowy metaphysical creation, who remains to 
this day one of the unsolved mysteries of litera¬ 
ture. The West pictures the East as an easily 
understood Marguerite; ordy a few know that 
the East is Faust. 

There was no danger in this attitude in the 
past—unless it be always dangerous to be a com¬ 
placent fool — because we were too strong to be 
punished for our folly. Our self-righteous in¬ 
eptitude was safe. This is no longer the case. 
I am no believer in the folly of the day that Japan 
proposes to attack us immediately; but I can 
assure my countrymen that we should have a job 
on our hands which would tax us to the utmost, 
did we imdertake to punish Japan for a slight to 
our dignity. In a word, the relations between 
East and West have changed. 

Hitherto the Eastern problem for the white 
races has been merely a consideration of how 
much territory they would take; how much in¬ 
demnity they would demand; how much of their 
ethical code and religious preferences they would 
impose; and what demands they would make 
for the commercial and industrial security and 
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activities of men of their own race in the East. 
Now the problem is slowly shaping itself to mean*: 
how much must we give in return for what we 
take; and how can we arrange matters to keep 
the East out of the West, while at the same time 
securing free access for the West in the East. 

We in America, for example, declare that the 
whole southern half of the western hemisphere, 
an enormous tract of valuable land, thinly popu¬ 
lated, is within our sphere of influence, and not 
open to Chinese, Indian, or Japanese settlers; 
at the same time we ridicule the talk of war. 
Can anything be more deplorably self-satisfied, 
ignorant and illogical! Even that most peace¬ 
able of men, George Herbert, knew, and wrote: 
“You cannot get beyond danger without danger.” 

I am not a pleader nor an advocate. I have 
attempted in this volume merely to give material 
for a readjustment of our views of the East; but 
I defy any American to show me how we can 
get l)eyoud tlie danger of the Monroe Doctrine, 
how we can got beyond the dangers of persistent, 
and often aggravating, attempts to impose our re¬ 
ligious and moral codes upon an indifferent and 
suspicious Eastern population, without the dan¬ 
ger of a powerful navy. Not even Yankee in¬ 
genuity can get beyond danger without danger! 
Our selfish, thoroughly un-Christian and topsy- 
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tiirvy logic, which preaches peace in India, (diina, 
Japan and Korea, and then proc^lainis dire pun¬ 
ishment upon any one who atlenipls lo share in 
the opportunities of the golden West, has gone 
unchallenged thus far, only l>ecausc we were 
too powerful to l>e tjiken to bisk. But this is 
“exposing the unguarded heer’ indeetl’. 

The almost universal belief in the W'est, that 
we are admired, envied, and looked uptni as 
superior by the East, ami that our ty|ie of <nvi- 
lizatifin is the goal toward which the East is 
striving, is not only ludicrously false, but is at 
the bottom of our misunderstaiuling t)f the whole 
situation. No Indian priiu‘e, no C’hinese manda¬ 
rin, no Korean (‘ourtier, no Japanese noble en¬ 
vies, admires, or looks upon us indivitlually <»r 
nationally as superior. As for the masses of the 
people, their attitude is a mixture of dislike and 
contempt. 

Do we not see the existing ililfertmces lietween 
(lermans and Frenchmen, Irntween the English 
and the Irish; even in our own country, iliflVr- 
ences between the man from New' England and 
the man from South (Vrolina, aiwl the <*leavage 
between the negro ami the wdute man? Why 
not apply the rules we do know to the peoples 
we do not know ? 

These natural nicial antagonisms are plantetl 
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in us, for what purpose we know not, and they 
are hard for the best of us to overcome. We 
may have personal friends who are Indian, 
Chinese, Japanese — I now have many, I am 
glad to say—but we should not like our sisters 
and daughters to marry them. Turn this the 
other way, and we have the attitude of the East 
toward die West. Eight hundred millions of 
jieople in the East either ignore us or suspect us 
and dislike us, and when I write “us” I mean 
the whole West. There are, of course, a minute 
few who speak and understand a European lan¬ 
guage, and who have travelled, but they are 
least of all converted to our ways or our ideals. 
They admit our superiority in one respect only; 
that we can throw bigger broadsides of lead and 
iron; that we can spend more on gunpowder 
and dynamite; and that we are better organized, 
martially and commercially, than they are. The 
Japanese war with Russia has led them to believe 
that even this superiority is open to question, 
an<l passing, not permanent. 

Of our great divisions of peoples, the Russians 
are the most sympathetic to them, the English 
the most respc(;ted, the Germans most distrusted 
(pa,rti(‘ularly in Japan), the Americans the least 
known and (lonsidered, in the East. 

British rule in India is the greatest blessing 
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and the most splendul service ever renderetl to 
one people hy a stranger nati«>n. Unrest is not 
new in India. Many people seem to think that 
there were peace and harmonious interests in 
India Iwfore the British look control. The 
readers of tliese pages will discover this error. 
The continuous unrest of <*enturies is only now 
whipped anew into froth hy a subtle itse of re¬ 
ligious and racial prejudi<*e, in ortler to .stiffen 
the <lemand of Iiulia for the Indians; the real 
meaning of which is India polit-ed hy the British, 
for tlic benefit of the Brahman hieran-hy and 
the Babu. 

There are no signs to-<iay tlmt India cun of 
itself throw off or rhl itself fisun British rule. 
That may <*ome. but oidy through the morn! 
and |M)liti<*al <kunoralization of the British at 
home; aiul a war whi<'h will st» engagei her 
whole strength that she eannol hokl India from 
a t‘oud>ined attack from the outsule, assisted hy 
the Imlians inside. Even that ealamitv wouhl 
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Bengal. If political socialism is to have control, 
"With its doctrine broadly stated that all success 
IS per se suspect and personal prowess to be re¬ 
warded with no quarter, then we shall all 
delivered into the hands of the Yellow Peril and- 
the Brown Peril. 

I have dealt at some length upon the situation 
and conditons in India, because British predomi¬ 
nance in the East is, after all, our first Eastern 
question. Great Britain saved us from our great¬ 
est danger in our war with Spain, by declining 
to listen to overtures, made to her by the Euro¬ 
pean powers, to intervene in behalf of Spain. 
Our lamentable unreadiness and blundering, 
were only saved from disaster by the weakness 
of our foe. Had Europe demanded that we 
cease firing and submit the matter at issue to an 
European court, we would have been as impo¬ 
tent to refuse such an order as was Japan after 
her war with China, when all the spoils were 
taken from her. 

Japan learned her lesson, and in ten years 
made herself strong enough on land and sea to 
take again, and to keep, the Liao-tung peninsula 
and southern Manchuria. For years to come, 
even at the breakneck speed she is working 
now, the control, settlement, and exploitation of 
this new territory will absorb all her energies. 
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Nothing but some almost unthinkable affront to 
her dignity from our unwary national ignorance 
can divert her attention to us. She has nothing 
to fear from us. She is beating us tmt in the 
race for the Pacific carrying tratie, and she will 
soon have all the machinery for a similar suprem¬ 
acy in China. I am iu)t a believer in the {H*r- 
manent achievements anti control of any Eastern 
race; and I find no arguments except of a hypt»- 
thetical sort to bolster up, much less to prove, 
such a thesis; hut I am htnmtl to atlmit that 
Japan, whether permanently or not, has become 
a factor to he t’onsitleretl in all international 
prt)bk'ms of the day- 

China is far more pu'/zUng than either Iiulia 
or Japan. The Cliinese are the imlcpetuhmt, 
virile, and mentilly superior race tn all tin* East. 
To the Westerner it is itieom'eivahle tliat power 
should not wish to express itself, that ability 
should not wish to proclaim its«*lf. that force 
should not wish to stamp its will on others. It 
is just because the Chinese arcs the most Ori¬ 
ental of the Orientals, the shiiu'hesl Iwlicvcrs 
in themselves, that this fitness hr prevail, and 
this inertia, exist sale by side. 

The East is spiritual, the West secular. The 
East still obeys spiritual ludiefs, the West obeys 
only so far as it is convenient and consistent 
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with personal independence and comfort- In 
the West secular law is above the Church, in 
the East spiritual faith is above the law. The 
West looks forward to personal consciousness 
even after death, as witnessed by our belief in 
immortality; the East seeks loss of conscious¬ 
ness, and looks upon reincarnations as piinish- 
ments. The East abhors impersonal law and 
its cold neutrality, and loves personal autocratic 
rule. Most of the best things of the West — 
honesty, justice, mercy, impartiality and sym¬ 
pathy— the East dislikes, and would rather be 
without. 

The East is fatigued and disgusted by the 
rules, demands, exigencies of the social inter¬ 
course of the West. To be on time, to answer 
letters, to pay visits, to dress at certain times, and 
in a certain manner, to be severely accurate in 
money matters, to do day after day certain pre¬ 
scribed duties, the Oriental shrinks from as from 
slavery; and even though persistent painstaking 
bring prosperity, he will not drive himself that 
far. This accounts for the fact that the East 
submits to cruelty, to conquest, flood, and famine, 
to being trampled to death by elephants, buried 
alive in a wall, cut to pieces while alive, and to 
infanticide on a colossal scale. He will exert 
himself tremendously on occasion, he will fasten 
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his will upon some object of vengeance or pos¬ 
session, and hang on till death; but he must be 
free to choose his own time and place. Regu¬ 
larity seems to him, of all things, the worst 
tyranny. His patience is monumental, because 
his whole creed and philosophy of life teach 
that what he wants must come, and that it is 
better to wait for it than to strive for it. I be¬ 
lieve the power of accomplishment throughout 
the East, and particularly in Chma, is tremen¬ 
dous; but they will not exercise it at the cost of 
mechanical persistence. Symptoms of a similar 
kind we find in our own race. Men capable of 
the most tremendous mental and moral labor 
seem to be mentally and physically torpid at 
times. They shrink from any exertion whatever 
as from pain. I see no signs that these broad 
differences are lessening. Japan whipped mto 
exertion by maltreatment has armed herself, but 
even Japan rests what she has accomplished 
upon quite other moral and religious sanctions 
than ours. 

What, then, is to be our attitude; what the re¬ 
sults of the increasiug intercourse between West 
and East.P Either the English and the Ameri¬ 
cans, to speak only of our own case, believe their 
own civilization is superior to that of the people 
they govern, and that therefore they have a 
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righteous cause in keeping them subordinate, 
or they are mere plunderers. If they have this 
faith they are bound to defend themselves from 
Indian, Japanese, or any other civilization that 
they consider dangerous to their own, whether 
in their dependencies or at home. 

We should not boast nor bluster; nor should 
we seek peace by hanging the halter of defence¬ 
lessness about our necks, with the end dangling, 
as an invitation to pull us into war. We may 
maintain our preferences at home, but we may 
not enforce our prejudices abroad, is about the 
stage at which we have arrived. Internationally, 
we must now live “answerable lives,” not only 
because the East is growing powerful enough to 
demand answers, but because as our knowledge 
of other peoples increases by speedier means of 
intercourse, sympathy ought to increase as well. 

No successful imperialism is possible to a 
nation of men who are without charity, without 
toleration and without recognition of their own 
ignorance and limitations. They must strive 
for an intellectual magnanimity, which enables 
them to detect the good in manners, morals, 
governments and beliefs, built upon traditions 
worlds apart from their own. They must not 
be turned aside from the responsibilities of gov¬ 
erning and protecting the alien races in the de- 
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pendencies they control by that sentimentality 
of the day which twists truth to make traps for 
fools- They must not be led astray by the temp¬ 
tations to immediate gain and the temporary 
defeat of a commercial rival by the “drummer” 
diplomacy which a selfish industrialism would 
foist upon them. The man who only w^atches 
his feet is (juite as likely to stumble as the man 
who is looking at a distant steeple. The future 
as well as the present, then as much as now, 
must be kept in mind. No nation ever lost 
anything, not even its trade, by holding to high 
ideals, and by insisting upon them for its ser¬ 
vants. Only thus can the West give a confident 
“No” to the question being asked in the East: 

“Is civilization a failure, 

And is the Caucasian played out.^” 


